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NCOURACKli by tilt; reception which was accorded bj- the 

itesi of various shades of opinion both at home and abroad 

to my previous volumes, which treated of the Lhfs of tht 

Pefus who flourished dLriny the sevunth and eighth centuries, 

and moved especially by the words addressed to me by our 

ate Holy Father I,ko XIII., of blessed and glorious 

cmor>', I venture to offer to the reading public another 
series of pajKil biographies. The first series dealt with the 
Pontiffs who reigned whilst tho Lombards lorded it over 
Italy; the pn-j^ent one embraces the lives of those who 
ruled the Church whilst the Carolingians, the conquerors of 
the Lombards, held the reins of Empire, and will be pub- 
lished in two volumes. 

Considering how tenderly my first literary offspring was 
[treated by those who undertook to criticise it, it would 
ill become me to forget to thank them. To my thanks 
I would only add that, as my one wish is to produce a 
good and reliable work, I shall be grateful for any helpful 
criticisms I have endeavoured to profit by tliose which 

y former volumes received, and !t will not be my fault 

ut my misfortune if 1 cannot still further profit by those 
which may Ik- |>asscd on the ones I have JunI completed. 

Ut I cannot help feeling in regard to them what Wibcrt 
felt concerning his biography of S. t.c<j IX„ namely, that I 
shall have had a great measure of success if I become the 
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means of transmitting to posterity, no matter in what 
literary style, some slight knowledge of the great deeds of 
the Roman Pontiffs.^ For I can never forget the striking 
words of Archbishop Hincmar, that "he who honours the 
See of Peter and its bishop honours Him who said ; *he 
that receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth Me'"' (John 
xiii. 20). 

Nor must I omit to thank once more the authorities of 
the Public Library of the City of Newcastle-on-Tyne for 
the most obliging manner in which, at all times, they have 
placed their services and books at my disposal. My friends, 
C. Hart, Esq., B.A., and F. F. Urquhart, Esq., M.A., have 
assisted me in the most ungrudging manner. They have 
read over the proof-sheets for me with the greatest care, 
and have saved me from many a mistake. To express 
to them my sincerest gratitude is at once my duty and 
my pleasure. 

H. K. MANN. 



> "Unde ab ipsius (Leo IX.) exordio jam ordiatur senno, in quo 
plurimum nobis successise credemus, si ea antum, quK in pontificatu 
Leucorum laudabiliter gessit, ex aliqua parte quovis stylo posteris 
transmiserimus." Wibert, in vil. Leo IX., Prolog. 

' "Cujus (Petri) sedem, suxque sedis pontifi^em qui honorat, ilium 
honoratqui dixit; 'Qui accipit si quern miscro, me accipit.' " Hincmar, 
Ep. 2, ap. P. L; t. 126, p. 33. 
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Sources. — 'Although the life of Leo III. is the longest one in the 
Liber Pontificalis ' (Z. P.\ sometimes here cited as The Book of the 
Popes, it furnishes us with comparatively little information as to 
his doings. Apart from a short account of his early years, and a 
more detailed notice of the attack made upon him by Paschal 
and his associates, there is practically nothing else in it but an 
interminable list of expenses incurred by the Pope in connection 
with different churches in Rome and elsewhere. 

Among the other sources whence we must seek fuller informa- 
tion are ten of his letters to Charlemagne in the Codex Carolinus^ 
or rather, to speak more accurately, in another beautifully written 
MS. of the beginning of the ninth century, drawn up, like the 
Codtx Car., by order of Charlemagne. A few more of his letters 
will be found ap. P. Z., L 129; M. G. Epp., v., etc. Various 
letters of Alcuin (ap. Monument. Ale; Bib. Per. Germ., vi., ed. 
JafTi^, or, more recently, ap. M. G. Epp., iii.) and of Charlemagne 
(Mon. Carol., ed. Jaff^ ; Bib. Her. Germ., iv.) are addressed or 
have reference to Leo IIL The latter may also be read ap. P. L.,* 
t. 98, and, best of all, in M. G. Epp., iv. 

The Carmen de Carolo Magno (ap. P. Z., t. 98), assigned by 
some to Aogilbert (t8i4), abbot of St Riquier at Centula, in 

' On it see vol. i., pt. i., p. 259 If. of this work. 
* Sce^., pt. ii., p. 203. 
VOL. IL I 
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^ .*';.*'«PiCardy, gives a contemporary narrative in verse, imitated from 

•^r*./*'*the j^neid, of the above-mentioned attack on the Pope. Very 

;*. • useful, of course, are the Annalts veleres Francorum {ap. F. L., 

t 98) and the other chronicles ' of the time (ap. M. G. SS., I, etc.)- 

Our own historians, William of Malmesbury, etc., must be 
consulted on the relations of the Pope with regard to this 
country. The documents will be found in Haddan and Stubbs, 
Countiis, iii. p. 516 S. Evincing the literary renaissance in 
progress among the Franks at this period, our authorilies are now 
more satisfactory. 

Modem Works. — Of the first importance are biographies of 
Charlemagne and his entourage. To those cited in the previous 
volume under Hadrian I,, add Vempereur Charlemagne, by L, 
Double^ (Paris, 1881) ; £ssai sur la vie ifA/euin, by F. Hamelin 
(Paris, 1873) ; and Alcuin, by A. F, West (London, 1893), a very 
sympathetic work on our industrious and practical scholar. 
Aicuin : His Life and His ffori, by C. Gaskoin (London, 1904), 
is the most complete work on Alcuin. TModul/e, by Ch. Cuissard 
(Orleans, 1892), may also be usefully consulted. 

On the Holy Soman Empire, created by Leo IIL, see the well- 
known work of J. Bryce which bears that title (London, 1889), 
and which treats most ably on the establishment of the Caro- 
lingian Empire. He would seem, however, to show too great a 
respect for obsolete law; see also L'empire Carolingieft, by A. 
Kleinclausz (Paris, 1902), a work which, though very learned, 
app>ears to me somewhat 'to drag its weary length along,' and Le 
Saint Empire, by J. Birot (Paris, 1903). C. Bayet has published 
several pamphlets on this period— f.^. Uilection de Leon IIL et la 
rH)olte des Romains en 799 (Paris, 1883). As the modem 
literature which might be cited in connection with Leo IIL is 
exceedingly extensive, we will confine ourselves to naming two 

' See /A, p. 225. 

* This author, writing as a modem patriotic Frenchman, and con- 
sidering Charlemagne as a modem German, passes judgment 
accordingly I The spirit of the work may be gathered from this 
quotation : "Jamais peut-ette la France ne fut plus miserable que sous 
le rcgne de cet Austrasien sanguinaire, cruel et ddbauche," p. ix. Cf. 
p. 180 regarding "t'cpais cerveau du Germain enivre, du babare 
^bloui," etc. 




more vforks ; Les ^rentiers temps dt titat p^ntifieal, by L- DuchcsilC 
<Pariii, tSgS), und vol. viji. of I>r. Hodgkm's Jttxly and Her 
Intadtrs, Oxford, 1 899. 
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Consuntine VE. (I'orphyrojtenttut}, Charlem^KneCKinK afxht Funks), 

780-797. 77'-*«>- 

Irene, 797-&«- (Einpcior). 800-814. 

Nicephoruti, Soi-^lt. Louia. ilie Pious or D^bonnaire, 

Michael 1., 811-815. 8i4-84o> 

Leo v., 8i3-Sso. 

Th B period of the history of the papacy, co-extensive with tntrodiK> 
the duration of the Carolingian Empire (795-891). opens i^^uryor 
under very different external conditions to those under Hins'^ihc 
which its preceding period (590-795) commenced. During "'itul^ 
the latter epoch the popes were the nominal subjects at ^Ipn^^^" 
least of the emperors at Constantinople, whose repre-"''*" 
sentativcs were installed tn the crumbling palace on the 
Palatine. Their election had to be confirmed by them, 
and their lives and liberties were dependent on their 
whims. Italy, the centre of the papal power, was divided 
between the rude Lombard and the grasping Byzantine. 

But now all this was changed ; no longer did the presence 
among them of a Byzantine duke remind the Romans 
that their lord and master was a Greek Basilcus on the 
shores of the Bosphorus ; no longer were the effigies of the 
descendants of Constantinc received in Rome with the 
respectful submission due to their prototypes, and placed 
with honour in the chapel of S. Ca-sario in Palatio ; and 
no longer did the coins of Rome, by their ' image and 
inscription.' proclaim that it owed tribute to Cnesar. The 
Byzantine power had vanished from the Eternal City, and, 
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with the exception of Calabria and of a few isolated places 
ie.g. Naples, Hydruntum. etc.) in S. Italy, from the whole 
of the peninsula. Rome and Italy had now new masters. 
Leaving out of account the parts just mentioned and 
Venice, which was a practically independent state under 
the protection of Constantinople, the provinces of Italy were 
in the hands of the Pope and of the Frank. The former, 
now free in every sense of the word, was lord of Rome and 
its duchy (along with the southern portion of Tuscany to 
Populonium), of the old Exarchate of Ravenna, including 
the Pentapolis, and of the duchy of Perusia (Perugia), 
which connected these two nearly equal strips of territory.' 
The donations of Pippin and Charlemagne gave him 
claims over various other portions of Italy ; but the rest of 
the peninsula was, in fact, ruled by the Prankish, either in 
person or by the intermediary of subject Lombard dukes. 
In place, then, of being a subject insulted and oppressed 
by the domineering Greek and terrified by the savage 
Lombard,^ he was an independent ruler honoured and 
protected by the grateful Frank. 

Rome, which already in the days of the first Gregory 
was falling to pieces, was now, phcenix-like, springing from 
its ashes into new life and splendour. During the pros- 
perous reign of Leo, its 'ever-increasing decay' {/requeniia 
ruinarum)? which St. Gregory had mourned and which 
had received a great check in the time of Hadrian, was 

' See plate 63 of Poole's Historical Atlas. 

' Bo late as 718, St. Boniface and his companions, when about to 
journey to Rome, prayed, "ut . , . . Longobardorum erga ilios 
humanitatem ( = immanitatem) mitius sentirenL" Witlibaldi, Vita S. 
Bonif., c, 5. 

' S. Greg., Horn. 18 super Esech. ; al. ffom. 6, c. 23-4. Cf. Dial., ii. 
15: "In hac urbe dissoluta moenia, cversas domus, distnictas ecclesias 
turbine cemimus ejusque sedificia longo senio lassata, quia minis 
crebriscentibus (jiV) prostemantur, vidimus." 
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Still further arrested. The city was, in fact, furnished with 
a new lease of life. 

What was true of Rome was true of the worM at lai^e 
both in the East and West. It seemed to Gregor>* I. 
that "the world was fast sinking into the grave by its evcr- 
muUiplying maladies."' Rut now its demise seems far 
distant. In the West the genius and -strong right arm 
of Charlemagrit:. combined with the industry and intelli- 
gence of his ministers, were evolving order out of chaos ; 
and in the history of the long deca)'- and successive 
dismemberment* of the Eastern Empire, it would appear 
that at this epoch ' the effects of the revival in the eighth 
century are still being felt. At any rate, before the close 
of this century, which Popfi Leo III. was to inaugurate tn 
so striking a manner, there will have been begun under 
the Macedonian dynasty a splendid period of expansion 
for the Byzantine Empire— the last, however, which its 
annals will have to record. 

But though all this is true, and though, in the main, the 
epoch which is now to engage our attention was a glorious 
one for the papacy, it must not be supposed that it was 
entering a millennium. As in the life of man evcr^* age has 
its [Kculiar diseases, so in the existences of dynasties and 
states everj' period has its difficulties and dangers. The 
troubles of Ihc papacy were henceforth, for a long period, 
to arise rather from within than from without. The great 
increase of temporal power and wealth which had just 
come into its hands had fired fresh ambitions. Powerful 
families arose in Rome whose members would fain, by fair 

' //fm. I tn Evang, 

* "Chaqiw siMe dcpuis son ongine «n (1'emp!re byiantln) cQt W 
dispanilre quelque tainbeau." Schtuinberger, Un Kmptttur Itysanlin, 
p. 3as(Pani, 189a). 

' Sull, (luring the rcijiii wf .Michael \\„ the Stammerer (8ao-9X Crete 
was kitt, xaA the Saraceni obuinetl .1 Arm foothold in Sicily (Ss?). 
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means or foul, kcq> the papacy or, at tcast, its power and 
possessions in their ovn grasp. As long as the Prankish 
protectors of the Sec of Peter were strong, these evils were 
kept to sonic extent in check. But when they in tlieir 
turn grew feeble, when the Carolingian empire went Anally 
to pieces towards the close of the ninth century, the papacy 
fell upon evil times indeed. The savage attack upon 
Leo III. by the relations of his predecessor, which we shall 
soon have to narrate, and the terrible death said to have 
been inflicted on John VIII.. are indications of what will 
befall the popes when, if not the halcyon days, at any rate 
the comparatively bright times, of the iiiiilh century shall 
have passed awaj'. 
Ujiani. On the very day that Hadrian was buried (December 26, 

lion of u-o. 7^3 ), Leo, the cardinal priest of S. Susanna and vestiarius 
(or vestararius), or chief of the pontifical treasury,' one of 
the principal officials of the papal court,' was elected to 
succeed him. That he was, moreover, unanimously elected 
was asserted by him in a letter to Charlemagne,* and is 
also definitely affirmed by his biographer.' As there was 
now no necessity for waiting for any imperial confirma- 
tion of the election, he was duty consecrated on the 
following day. 

' In which not merely money, but the plate of the Church was 
preserved. Cf. Ordo Romantt, i., ap. Cris-ir, /Jna/rda flamana, 
L p, 319, or ap, P. L., L 7%, " Diebus vero fesiis caliccm et jntenam 
majores ct icvun^clta majon At ventiario dominico exeunt sub sigillo 
vesuuarii per nuinenim geinmarum ut non pcrdantui." That Leo was 
actually vetiianus is really only a deduction from an obscure phnue 
in the L. e. 

* /*., n. 2. Cf. /.. P., iM viL Scverini, and in vU. Step. (III.) I V^ n. 9. 

' In writing to Leo, the Frnnlc kinf[ say« : "Cavixi sumus .... in 
electionis unanimitalc." Ep, 93, inter Epp. Alcuin, ap. M. G. Epp., iv. 

^ L. P. " Divina inspi ration c, una concordia .... a cunciU sacer- 
dotibus scu proccribus, ct omoi cicro, nccnon ci optimaiibus vcl cuncto 
populo Romano eiectus nt" To explain the events of Leo's life in his 
own way, Bay«t {pp- tit., p. 6) choows to call in question this unanimity. 
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He who was thus by the suffrage of alt raised to the Lcu'icitt 



See of Peter 



a Roman and the son of Atjilppius 
Elisabeth.* At a very early aRc he had been attached to 
the treasuf)' department of the Lateran. and had therein 
been brought up and trained. The barbaric name of his 
father, coupled with the fact that nothing is said in the 
Lii>er Puniificalis about his having any aristocratic con- 
nections, gives some colour to the conjecture that he was 
of a more or less plebeian origin. An incidental notice of 
his biographer' informs us that he was ordained priest in 
the Church of S. Susanna on the Quirinal. a church which, 
as Pope, he took care to enlai^e and enrich, and of which 
it will have been noticed he was the titular priest at the 
time of his election to the papacy. 

According to the Hook of the Popts, he wa.? cliaste, 
eloquent,* and o) a persevering disposition ; well versed, 
as a priest .•should be, in the Sacred Scriptures and in 
psalmody, and very fond of the society of the pious. A 
great almsgivcr himself, he was wont, when visiting the 
sick, which he was in the habit of doing most regularly, to 
exhort them to redeem their souls by alms. Whatev-er 
was entrusted to him in this way. he used to distribute to 
the poor in secret, as well by night as by day. It was by 
conduct such as this that, whilst he was occupied with 
the care of the vestments, money, and plate in the papal 
vtstiarium or treasury.' he became the beloved of all. 

' L. P. The name of hJa mother ii siupplied by the Ann. vet. 
FraiK; an. 799, 'Matrc Heltitabeth.' Wiib additions, these annals 
(ap. P. L^ t. 9S) clou mth the yCAr 840- They are practically identical 
with the CMroH. of Mfitsac (ap. At. G- SS^ i.) ns f» as it goc«, vii., 
toSlS. 

* Whence he was known as the Preacher; "qui sermocinarius 
app«1Utusest,"aay$ Boniioof Satti (tio^iXap. Mai. SpUtl. Ram., vL 
P-577. 

' Cf. the tvixor of French eaihediaU. 
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These were the art3 which secured him a unanimous 
election to the chair of Peter. 

After he became Pope, he showed himself a defender 
of the property of the Church and ever ready to face 
difficulties. Over merciful, .slow to anger, quick to for- 
give, never returning evil for evil, nor even exacting full 
punishment when punishment was justly due, but on the 
contrary, gentle and tender-hearted, he strove to render 
their due to all — aye, and even more than their due. 
For we read that he greatly increased the pecuniary 
presents (jiresbiuna) which the popes were in die habit 
of making to the Roman clergy at Easter and other 
times. 

Such is what one who knew hitn, who perchance worked 
by his side in the vfjtiariu m,^ says of Leo III. It will be 
important to bear some of these traits of his character in 
mind, as it is most likely that they were the cause of much 
of the suffering which fell to his unfortunate lot. One 
of the weak points of govennnent by ecclesiastics will 
generally be that, in the always difficult task of nicely 
adjusting mercy and justice, such rulers will be naturally 
too prone to mercy. And if, moreover, justice has to be 
mctcd out by an ecclesiastic who is by his own particular 
character already predisposed to be too forgiving, the 
result will not be conducive to strong government. So, 
in die absence of any ascertained cause for the violent 
behaviour towards him of Paschal and his fellow-con- 
SfHrators, it is far from unlikely that a certain amiable 
weakness in Leo's character was to some extent, if not 
tlie cause, at least the occasion of it. 

There is. however, no doubt that the fact, that some of 



' For ii is the highly probable belief of its mon tmporum editor, 
Ouchetne, ihat the Lii. Pant, wat the worlc of men auached lo the 
vettiarium. L. P., i. dxii. 
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Uie very' phrases' used by his biographer to put such a 
pleasing personality before us were copied from previous 
papa) lit/es, causes a suspicion to arise that we are only 
gazing on an official portrait. The feeh'ng is natural, but 
in the present case appart'ntly not well-prounded. Other 
standards havx come down to us by which we can judge 
him; and wc find that he was not only honoured and 
loved by his successors,' and praised by subsequent papal 
biographers,' but extolled by others outside the limits of 
the local Roman Church. Our own countryman, Alcuin, 
never wearied of sounding his praises. He knows that 
the heart of the Pope is all aglow with the fire of God's 
love, and he would have him scatter from it broadcast 
blazing sparks "to enkindle the torches of the Churches 
of Christ" ;* and he does not think it right that the burn- 
ing light of divine grace which Leo possesses should be 
hidden beneath his prudent breast as beneath a busheL 
It must be set "on the candelabrum of the Apostolic See, 
that with glorious effulgence" it may shine on all.* Frose 
does not suffice this " angel from Deira" to sound forth the 
virtues "of Christ's most clear-toned trumpet." In elegiac 
verse he proclaims him " a pursuer of justice, a lover of 

' Many of ihe followiitg are to be found in the biognpliies of 
Gregory [ I ^ /achary, or boih -.—"* Eint enim vir casius, loqucla fccundus 
et animo consiani. . . . Erai enim eccletiaiticarum renim defensor et 
conirariU fortiuimus expugnalor ci nimii rnitissiinus, eidem ecclesite 
benivolit prxclanit aniaior, Unliis ad in)Ki:enduni et \e\a\ ad 
miscrendurn, itulli malum pro malo reddente, n«([ue vindictun 
secundum incritutn tribucnlc, scd pius et miacricttrs, a tempore 
ordinalioni» ^iia- omnibus niltiit juitilias fociente-" CJ. vit. Ortg. U^ 
no. I and a -, tnt. Z<kA., a. i. 

» Vit. Poic, a. 16. 

' fit. Strg- ^A >■- 3, where Ke is called "b«ni^ui atquc 
prxcipuus." 

' Ep. 134, a-hicb tbe bumble levite Alcuin addmse* " (o hift beiot-ed 
km! I'ope Leo." 

' /A. e/. Ep. 94- 
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true piety, bountiful to the poor," and illustrious through- 
out the whole world for his merits.' Should this seem to 
some undeniably glowing, but after .ill somewhat misty and 
vague, it mu:it be noted that, if it is bright-coloured indeed, 
it is so because it is the outpouring of one "who ever loved 
as far as in him lay the most blessed princes iiiid pastors 
of the holy Roman Sec,"* But the fact is that it is not 
really hazy, because it is founded on exact reports sent 
to htm from his friends on the spot, of the religious and 
just life* of his most dearly beloved* Pope I^co. Alcuin's 
testimony is all the more valuable because, realising that 
it was for the Pope to illumine " the length and breadth of 
the Christian empire," he did not hesitate to exhort him 
not to allow " the hardest of toils to terrify him nor any 
honied words of flattery to draw him off" the path of truth." 
Knowing, too. the dangers attending the holding of con- 
siderable temporal power, he begged htm, with holy 
freedom, not to lei "any greed of worldly ambition silence 
the trumpet of his most sacred throat."* And no doubt, 
in Charlemagne's direct and indirect exhortations to I,eo 
on his accession, of which we shall speak presently, we 
are listening to the voice of his chief counsellor raised 

^ *' Justiti;^ cultor, vent et pietaiis amator, 

Pau[M;ril»iis brgus, claru* honore pio, 
Nolus in oibc piocul, mctiiarum laucle venustus, 
Viitutum titulis n&men amoris habens." 
Poem. XV., ap. M. G. PP., i. 338 ; ^ P. wev^ p. 345. 

* Ep. 94 ; " Semper S, R. sedis beatissimos, quantum wilui, principes 
et pauoTcs ain:ivi." It will be noticed how Alcuin brings oat the 
tctnimrjil position «f the pope« with his I'rintipes. He bcfttows no 
higher title on the emperors «t Constantinople. 

* "Scripsini mibi de domni aposiolici rc%tosa viu ct jtutitia." Ep. 
rjg, to his friend Amo of Sfllzburg. 

' Ep 186. 

' Ep 334. Cj. Osee, viii. t. This tetter was written in 801. 
Hence its allusions to the Chiislian empire and to "uFcularis 
ambiiionis ctipiditas." 
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not in suspicion of the new Pope's moral character, but in 
support of it. 

Leo lo3t no time after his election in notifying it to 
Charlemagne. Along with the ofRcial notice of hts 
election,' he sent him letters, presents, the keys of the 
tonJtsswH of St. Peter, ami the standard of the city.* He 
also begged him to .tend some authoritative person to 
receive the oaths of fidelity due to him, as Patricius, from 
the Roman people. All this was, of course, to induce him 
to continue his role as ' defender ' of the Roman Church. 
For it was not an uncommon practice for religious hniLses 
to present " banners to their defenders as symbols of armed 
advocacy," ' and not as typifying that the recipients of them 
were the lords and masters of those who sent ihcm. That 
Charlemagne inferred nothing more from the Pope's presents 
is plain from his letter of instructions' to Angilbcrt, who 
had to take to Rome the king's acknowledgment of them. 
For it bears the superscription; "Charles, by the grace 
of God, king and defender of his Holy Church." 

Its contents, however, while they set the zeal of the 
Prankish monarch for the honour of God's Church in a vcrj- 
favourable light, show that he knew how to exercise thai 
pious freedom towards its earthly head which enabled St. 

' This, which Charlcmaime caih the dtentali! Mriula, was probably 
formula 81 (cri. Sickcl) of ihe Li^r Diumui, there known as the 
dtcn/um pmniifids. Ii was simply a notice of election and no[ a 
request for its confirmaiion, and wat » Lopy af ihe decree of election 
which wu placed in the archives or the Latctan and which wa^ si^ed 
by huTiiilis presbyter, and by "toiu* cterus cum optimatibus et mililibus 
teu civitonicis." Cf. Ep. 93, inter Epp. Ale, tti ChaTlema^ne to Leo. 

* Ann. Eginhard, 796 ; Ann. Lanris^ /A 

* It is Cre^orovius {Rome, tic, ii. p. 465) who i» speakings 
Giegorovius who holds that this action of the f'ope shows ihai Oiarlc- 
magne was king of Kome. A defender, of course, ha« rights, and, 
moreover, if the defender is strong and the defended weak, he rnay 
abuse tbote richi;. But, in any case, the defender is not the lord. 

' Ep. 93, inter Epp. Ale. 
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Paul " to withstand St. Peter to the face," and St. Bernard 
■"" to send food for reflection to Eugenius III. ' The youthful 
Homer' {Homerianus puer), as Angilbert was called in the 
literary circle of the court of Charlemagne, was instructed, 
— whenever he had a suitable opportunity and the Pope was 
in a mood to listen to him, to urge upon ' the Apostolic 
lord, our father,' the importance of his life being in 
every way spotless, the strict observance of the holy canons, 
and the obligation that lay upon him of governing the 
Holy Church of God well. The worthy abbot was to 
impress upon Leo how short would be the time he could 
hold the honour which now was his, but how endless would 
be the reward which would be his if he laboured well whilst 
he held it. He was also to exhort the Pope to do all he 
could to suppress simony, which in many parts was doing 
so much harm in the Church. Finally, the missus was not 
to foi^et to speak to the Pope about the monastery which 
Charlemagne was anxious to build at St. Paul's, and con- 
cerning which he had already treated with Pope Hadrian.' 
The minutes conclude with a prayer that God will guide 
the heart of Leo, so that he may labour for the advantage 
of the Church, may be a good father to the king, and 
may obtain for him strength to do the will of God and to 
secure perpetual peace. 
HisowTi Angilbert was supplied not only with instructions as to 
Pope. the matters he was to lay before the Pope, but with a letter 
for him which was an answer to the one, now lost, which 
the king of the Franks had received from him. In its 
superscription ' Defender of the Church of God ' is replaced 
by ' Patricius of the Romans, ' - Charlemagne begins by 

' C/. Ann. S. Amandi, 797, ap. M. G. SS., i. 

* £p. 93t inter Epp. Ale. In Charlemagne's Ca/;7«/flwj, now the 
one and now the other addition is found to his general title of King of 
the Franks and Lombards. 
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expressiiifT his joy at learning from the Pope's letter and 
from the decree of election \decretaii chartala) that I_eo 
has been unanimously elected, and has expressed his 
intention of being loyal' to the king. After a touching 
allusion Co Pope Hadrian, whom he mourns not as one 
dead, but whom he calU to mind as now living a better 
life with Christ, he rejoices that in Leo there will be one 
who will daily pray to St. Peter both for the whole 
Church and for the king and his people, and will adopt 
him as his son. The presents which he had prepared to 
send to ?Iadrian he is now sending to him, " We have 
instructed Angilbcrt as to everything which we would 
like for ourselves or is ncccasary for you, that you may 
by mutual conference, decide what will tend to the exalta- 
tion of the Holy Church of God, and to the strengthening 
of your honour and of our patriciate. Kor as I concluded 
a treaty with the most blessed predecessor of your holy 
paternity, so with your blessedness I wish to make an 
inviolable treaty of the same faith and love, so that I may 
obtain the apostolic benediction and the most holy Sec of 
the Roman Church may be ever lUfemkdhy our devotion." 
He then K^es on himself to define his relations with the 
Church more exactly. " For it is our task - to defend by 
arms from without the Holy Church of Christ from the 
ravages of the pagan and the infidel, and from within by 
the profession of the Catholic faith. It is yours, lifting 
your hands to God with Moses, to help our warlike 



' "Gaviii aumus .... in bumilitutii vestnc obvcdicntia et in pro- 
raimmts ad nos fidelitnte." Ep. 93. 

* It. " N<»imni est ... . Kinctam ubique Chrisii EcclesiBm ab 
inciirsu paganonini .... armu dfftndrrt fvris, tt innis catholics 
fidei agniiiocQ munirc. Vcstnim est," 'clc Cf. the translation of this 
passage in Cicgoroviusi I.e., p. 4^1- " And may it foUow .... That 
the Holy Church nr^ay be guarded." etc. It would seem that Chaile- 
ftiagne's own delintlion of his position did not suit C letjoiovitu. 
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endeavours with your prayers." In conclusion, he entreats 
the Pope to let his light shine before men. 

The presents of which Angilbcrt was the bearer were 
"a great part of the treasure which Eric. Duke of Friuli, 
had this same year (796)oflered to Charlemagne, and which 
he had taken from the camp of the Avars, who were lords 
of Pannonia."' This great central camp, defended by a 
triple wall, and situated near the river Theiss, was the 
place to which the Avars, or Huns, had brought the fruit 
of their long series of successful raids, and was known as 
' the Ring.' The loss of it broke their ]K>wer and put 
enormous wealth into the hands of Charlemagne, and 
thence into the hands of the Pope. This gift of the Frank 
king undoubtedly helped l^^eo to be as generous ss he was 
to the churches of Rome. 

"Among the many letters of congratulation which Leo 
would have received on his accession, it is vcr)' interesting 
to find that one from our countr>'man Alcuin has survived 
the ravages of time. Bt^ging Leo to accept hu letter,' he 
continues : " 1 have loved, as much as in me lay, the most 
blessed princes and pastors of the Holy Rom,in Church, 
desiring by their most holy intercession to be numbered 
among the sheep of Christ, which after His resurrection He 
entrusted to St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, to be 
fed. . . . Thou art, most holy father, the Pontiff elected 
by God, the Vicar of the Apostles, the heir of the fathers, 
the ruler ipriiueps) of the Church, the nourisher of the one 
immaculate dove. . , . The position in which you are, 
makes you honoured by all, the nobility of your character 
praised by all, the devotion of your piety loved by ait," 

Whether with the treasure* of the Avars' Ring or not, 
Leo executed a work some time before the year 800, which 
.tptly expresses the relations between Charlemagne and 
' KKtnhartl, Ahim/., ad an. 796 ; Mnn. Launsf. ma;., 796. ' Ep. 94. 
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himself which their first letters to each other put before us. 
The King is the armed defender or protector of the Pope, 
and as such receives from him a promise to adhere to the 
Prankish cause, as his predecessors had done. The religious 
and political rcrlatioitship between them is admirably typi- 
fied by the designs of the artists in mosaic employed by the 
Pontiff. For the iconoclastic persecution had driven many 
Greek artists into Italy, and rendered possible tlic renaissance 
of art, such a« it was, which the popes of this period fostered. 
To the east of the great pile of buildings, of which the 
Lateran Palace was even then composed, Leo erected a 
great hall, called from its superior site the Triclinium 
majus.' This he decorated with mosaics. Although in a 
ruinous condition, it was still standing as late as the 
pontificate of Clement XII. (1730-40). Its mosaics had 
already been restored by Cardinal BaocrJni in 1625, but, 
of course, perished with the ruined Triclinium itself under 
Clement Hcncdict XIV.. his successor, however, caused 
a copy of them to be made and placed under a tribune 
against the side of the oratory San(ta Sanctt}rum, to the 
twrth-east of the Lateran. where it may be seen to this day. 
with three inscriptions in which these facts are set forth at 
length. This he accomplished in 1743, from designs of it 
which had been ilniwn before its destruction.' Looking 
at the apsidal construction of Benedict XIV'., there are to 
be seen two groups of figures. The one on the left shows 
Our Lord giving the keys to Pope St Silvester and a 
standard to the Emperor Constantinc. A precisely similar 
group is depicted on the right A seated figure with a 
round nimbus, which the inscription, Scs. Petrus, sufficiently 
indicates as that of the Prince of the Apostles, is presenting 
a pallium to Pope Leo, who is kneeling at his right, and 

' L. /'.. n. 10. 

* A fngmeat of the old iuo»ak is slill prcscivcd in the ^''alica^ library. 
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is distinguished by the inscription, Scissimus dn Leo Pp 
{Samtisstmus Dominus Leo Papa\ Another kneeling 
figure on the left of the saint is receiving from him into 
its right hand :i standard. The letters Dn. Carulo Regi 
around its square nimbus show that the 6gfurc is that of 
the famous King of the Frunks. Beneath the picture is a 
large tablet, on which, in the vulgar Latin of the period, is 
a prayer to St. Peter calling upon him to grant life to the 
Pope and victory (bicipriam) to the King.' 

A year or two has to elapse before we hear of any 
further communication between the Pope and Charlemagne. 
But about the beginning of the year 798 the king gave 
his approval to the wishes of the Bavarian bishops for 
an archbishop. To attach Bavaria still more closely to 
his kingdom, he resolved to strengthen its ecclesiastical 
organisation. For this purpose he decided to establish an 
archbishopric ; and selecting Arno of Salzburg, the friend 
of Alcuin. to be its first occupant, sent him to Rome along 
with other missi to receive the pallium from the Pope, 
The Bavarian bishops, too, sent to make the same request 
at the same lime.' Finding that Arno was all that could 
be desired both in character and learning,^ he presented 
him with the pallium,* and notified the bishops and the 
king^ that he had done a<t desired by them. In the 



' A beautiful copy of this mtnaic may be Men tn Daniel's Nitt. de 
Fraate, i. 469, or in Hodgkin's Italy, viii., frDntispiece. Cf. Lit 
Motaiquti CMritieitnts tk Rome, by de Jouyi p. 50 (T. (pAris, 1857), and 

i./'-.ii. 3S- 

■ Ep. 3, Leo. Ap. M. G. SS., v. 58: "Nobii petiiorias emisisiis 
lyllabas." Cf- Ann. Juva-iiemes, 798, ap. M. G. SS., i. : " Domnus Am 
einscopus cum magna legationc ad Romam, ct ibidem a Leone P. 
pallium acccpii. el archicpiscopus conxlituiiur." 

' 16. 

* JafTi!, Z49S, following the 46tli formula of llio»e in the Ijbtr Diuntui, 
ed. Sickel. 

* Epp. 3 and 4. ap- M. G. SS.. v. p^ $8 SI 
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opening sentence of his letter to Charlemagne he unfolds 
the reason of his complying with his request. "Inasmuch 
as through your laborioLis and royal clTnrts t he holy catholic 
and a|jo$tolic Roman Church, enriched with all good 
things, b tliis day in glory, it i.s only proper that wc should 
In every way comply with your reasonable wishes." ' It 
would appear that it was not long before the bishops re- 
gretted that they had applied for a master, and that they 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to withdraw themselves from 
subjection to him. Accordingly, when Amo again had 
occasion to go to Rome, he induced the Pope to write 
them a letter exhorting them to obey their new metro- 
politan, and not to try to weaken the bonds which united 
them to him by flying in their canonical diflerenccs to the 
secular courts.' He begged them to receive with joy, as 
their predecessors had done, the deci'-ions {consuitum et 
sanftoe fitiei doattufntum) of the A|iostolic See. " For 
as the Koman Church has received authority from the 
decrees of the Holy Fathers, that, where Christianity has 
spread, the vicar of Blessed Peter should have the power of 
constituting an archbishop, so have we acted in your case. 
This holy See has had the doing of this in view for a 
considerable period, but up till our time it has been 
prevented by variou.s causes from putting its wishes into 
effect-" * Now that a metropolitan has been given them, he 
exhorts them to accept the position and to act in harmony 
with their new archbishop. 

l(oth the Pope and Charlemagne were the more anxious 
for the upholding of Arno's authority because to him had 
been entrusted the conversion of the .-^vars. Their power 
had been broken * by the Franks in various campaigns from 



' Ep.4. '^p-s- ' Ep,5. 

* CharleiTugne tlupntched his KCoeraU ' Hunnos extcrniinare.' 

VOL. n. 2 
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the year ^gi to 795. As well to civilise them as to incor* 
porate them the more readily with his kingdom, Charle- 
magne, in accordance with his usual policy, endeavoured to 
make Christians of them as quickly as possible. There- 
fore no sooner had Arno b een made archbishop, and had 
rendered to him an account of his embassy, than he sent 
him into the country of the conquered Avars ' — a country 
embracing the ancient Noricum and Fannonia, and, as it 
included the territory between the Danube, the Drave, 
and the Carpathian Mountains, most of the present Austro- 
i Hungarian Empire. 
Araoand ' — in his successful work among the Avars, Arno was 
much encouraged by Alcuin, ever anxious to hear of its 
conversion.* It is through the correspondence of these 
two great friends that we first hear the mutterings of the 
storm that was to break over the head of the devoted Pope 
in the early part of the following year. In one letter after 
another, Alcuin seeks for information about the designs of 
the Romans, or about the schemes of the Roman nobility.' 
At length, writing to his friend towards the close of 798, 
he lets us see more plainly to what exactly he is referring : 
" You wrote to me about the religious life and virtue of our 
Apostolic Lord, and what troubles he has to endure at the 
hands of certain sons of discord. For my own part I 
confess I am rejoiced that, with a pious and faithful mind, 
without guile, the father of the churches strives to serve 

' lb. " Retulit ei (Charlemagne) quidquid per eum D, P. Leo 
mandavit." 

' He begs him to write " ut sciam .... quid Avaria faciat vel 
credai." Ep. 146. Cf. Epp. 150, 156-9. 

^ Ep. 146. "Quid Ronianorum nobilitas novihabeat adinventum" : 
,...■' quid . . . . de Romanorum consiltis." To illustrate the force 
of the first phrase, Isaias iii. 8 ("adinventionea eorum contra 
Dominum .... their devices ;irc against the Lord") is compared 
with it. 
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God. Nor is it wonderful that justice should suffer perse- 
cution in him at the hands of the wicked, when in Christ, 
Our Lord, Our Head, the Fount of all goodness and justice. 
it was persecuted unto death." ' 

And it was nearly persecuted unto death in the jwrson Tiie aiiack 
of Pope I-co. The tragic incident wc are about to relate i.™. ;». 
had its origin purely in the personal ambition of a section 
of the nobility, and was not in the least degree prompted 
by any abstract objections on the part of the Uomans to 
the Pope's having temporal dominion.* This is obvious 
from the fact that its chief agents sprang from the very 
bosom of the Roman Church itself, and were relations^ of 
the late Fope Hadrian. 

The principal conspirator. Paschal, was also the principal Th* chief 
official of the papal administration. He was a nephew of^n. 
Hadrian,* and under Pope Leo at least was primicerius of 
the Holy Sec.** His lieutenant was Campulus, who from a 
notary had sc-emingly been made xacctUarius (paymaster) 
by Leo.* Allied with them were probably other members 
of the military aristocracy which the increased temporal 
power of the Holy See had augmented both in numbers 
and influence, if it had not actually brought into being. 
All that is known for certain regarding the motives which 

' Ep. ri9. 

■ The tffHpvral power was a bugbear to Gregurovius, and lience here 
{R&KU, it. 478)yaselMwhcre, he consiantly asserts, without anjr V''<^""'^< 
that it was an equal bugbear to ibe Ronnaji people in the early Middle 
Age*. 

' Theoptuncs, CAron., yZf <Latin version}, calls the contpiraiots 
"affines (irwn^i'iii) b. AdrianJ." 

< Ceii. Carol., Ep^ 6i. ap. M. C. Efifl.. iii. ; ed. Jaffif, 6i. 

* /.. P., n. xi. C/. JnTv, i. p^ 307, where i[ appears lie was nlso known 
as'senior' and 'consitiariui' of the Holy See. 

* At any rate, there vnu a Catnpulus who «'u (rc<|uently employed 
by Pope Hadrian, and who then li^rccl at a notary (Ep. Had.. C»d. 
Co''., 67;c<l. J., 6S. C/Ep. Car., ad Lc<\EpL 93. inter Epp. Ale), whereas 
the conapliatoc Campulus a oUcd saccel/ariui by the L. P., n. xiii. 
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brought about the conspiracy against the Pope is contained 
in the statement of some of the chronicles, to the effect that, 
•^hc Romans ii.e. Paschal and his party) condemned or 
Eked the Cope through envy."' But whether the 
jealousy arose from the fact that Leo was not a member of 
the aristocracy, and consequently bestowed his favours 
elsewhere, or because he favoured a section of the nobility 
to which the relations of the late Pope did not belong, 
cannot be stated with certainty. Moreover, in this and 
similar cases it is always well to bear in mind the wclU 
founded satirical remark of that gossiping 'stammering 
and toothless' old biographer of Charlemagne, the monk 
of St. Gall. " It is," he says.' "a matter of solemn custom 
with the Romans" to be uniformly inimical to every dis- 
tinguished Pontiff". 

In accordance with ancient traditions, a notary* of the 
Roman Church had proclaimed, on the feast of St. George 
{April 25) and in his Church " in Velabro,' that the procession 
of the Greater Litany (the Litany of the Saints) would take 
place, as it does to-day,on the feaist of St Mark (April 25X 
This Christian custom took the place of the old pagan 
festival of the Robigalia or of the goddess Rubigo 

* " Romiuii per iiiviclium condemnaverunt pup-im." Amu. S. 
Amandi, 799 : " ub invidiam a scdc apostolatus pulsus." Ann. Petav.^ 
799. The Ann. Laurfsk., 70Q, assign the atiacl; to the initij^tion o< 
the devil— " inMigante dyabulo"— all ap. jV. G. US., i. C/ Afonadi. 
Siuigall., i. 16, "Invidia ctcati." 

' " Nam ut inter cmulos semper bachaturinvidiftiSollemneRonianis el 
consuctundinariuni fuit, ui omncs pnpaiibus alicujus momenii ad sedcm 
ftposiolicam per Icmpora subrogaiis jugiler essent infensi vel poiiut 
infeMi," i. 26. He wrote c. 88;. He »y» of hinwelf (ii. c. t;), "ego 
balbus ei edentuliis." 

' "Quando letania major debet fieri, adntmtiai eaici dinconiu in 
siaticmc catbolica et dicil : ' Feriataleveniente, coUcctii in tnslica bcali 
iUtU9,sUtio in basilica »anetiiJliii»."' Ordo KamaHys.a. 6.ap. Duchesne, 
OrigimUy p. 475. This particular «rdo was transcribed about the 
year 80a 



Infj/'),&nd was tnslttuted for the same purpose, vie., to ask 
lor the divine protection on the fruits of the earth then 
springing into being. There was a procession connected 
with both the p^an and the Christian riles, and in both 
cases it left the city by the Ftaminian Gate (Porta del 
PopoIoX But the Christian one, which started from the 
old Church of S, Lorenzo in Lucina,- after making stations 
at the Church of St. Valentine, outside the waits, and at the 
Ponte Molle. turned to the left to St. Peter's, the Church of 
the station where Mass was celebrated.* 

When, on the morning of thi; twenty-fifth, the Pope 
left the Lateran palace to join the people who were 
awaiting him at the Church of S. Lorenjo, he was met, 
of course, by the arch-conspirators Paschal and Campulus. 
Neither of them was wearing the prescribed dark plantta^ 
an ecclesiastical vestment from which our chasuble is the 
very much curtailed descendant, and which, from its cum- 
bersomcness, was not a suitable garment for men about 
to engage in deeds of violence. Paschal hypocritically 
excused himself for not having his plancta by pleading ill- 
health ; Campulus tendered a similar plea. And, ''with 
sweet words in their mouths which they had not in their 
hearts,"' they took their places by the Pontiffs side. 

The procession, which had been duly formed in the 
Church of S. Lorenzo, and which, headed by the poor from 
the hospitals carrying a painted wooden cross, and by 

' C/. Ovid. Fasti, Lv. 901 ff. 

' On (he left of the Corso as you face the P. del I'opola 

* Cf. Yol. i., pL t., p. 47 of this work ; Lanciani, Pagan andCkriitian 
Rwnty p. 163 fT. ; Duchesne, Origints du cttitt, pp. 38S, 473 II Leo 
caused "the hisiorj' of the greater litany "—whether of this panicular 
nciiaiion of it or not I cannot laj-^tobe embioidcied : "ci ali^m vettem 
(fecit) crysodabatn lutbeotetiihijiotiftmlitanLt-mRJoris." L. /*., n. xxxiii. 

■ " (miutint s« pbnit&s fuscas." Onfo, Ix. 

* *' Dukia vertjd que non babel»nt in peclore cum eo loqucntei.'' 
X. ^T n. sL 
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those who bore the seven stationary crosses,* «'iu to move 
jp the Corso, had scarcely started, when there rushed 
'"forth from their place of concealment by the monastery of 
SS. Stephen and Silvester, a band of armed ruffians. 
They at once made a dash for the Pope:. His attendants, 
unarmed and helpless, fled in all directions, Leo himself, 
however, was seized, dashed to the ground and stripped ; 
and whilst Paschal stood at his head and Camputus at his 
feet, a hasty attempt was made to deprive their victim of 
his eyes and tongue,* 

Thinking their deed of blood was accomplished, the 
assassins withdrew, leaving the unfortunate Pontiff lying 
blcefling in the street. But finding no immediate attempt 
was being made to rescue him, they returned, dragged him 
into the Church of St. Silvester, again gashed his face (eyes 
and tongue),* covered him with blows, and left him half 
dead, bedewed with his own blood, before the very altar. 
They confined him at fir't in the adjoining monastery; 
but fearing that, if left there, his whereabouts would soon 
be discovered, as it would be naturally suspected that he 
had been taken there, they forced the abbot {eguminus) ol 
the Greek monastery of St. Erasmus* on the Coclian to 

» (?r*fc, U. 

* *' FeriTio more comprtheEwJcntes .... crudelit«r octilos evcllere et 
ipsum pcnitns cecare cofntti sum/," A. P., n. xii. 

' ^' Ittrum eum bii oculos el linguam amplius erudeliter erueranL 
At;ain more duelly twice plucked out his eyes and tnn^ue." L. P-, it. 
Now it is quite ccttain that the eyes and longue cannot be extracted 
fwie*. Hence the biographer must have meunt his trnervnl to be 
equivalent to his forincr 'crucr« conati sunt,' i.t. lie meant to state 
thai (be con&piraiore made a more cruel attempt than before on the 
Pope's eyes *n<) tongue. Leo himtclf. too, nficrwards anXy said lliat 
they 'debilitare treiturtuU' Cf. his oath, ap. M. G. Epp., v. 63. 

I It stood behind the Church of S. Slefnno Koiondo, Kvcr it> 
ruins are no longer visible. " Fcccrunt eum (the abbot) ad » venire 
elam per node." L. P. From these words it seems 10 me (hat (he 
abbot look charge of the Pope on coinpuUion. 
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receive him. Thither they took him by night, and kept 
him under the strictest sur\-ci) lance. 

" But God AlmiRhiy Himself . . . wonderfully brought "^ ^^P' 
to naueht their wicked allempl." Whilst still in theitieuwrt 
monastery on the Cielian. "by the Will of God aiid ihencBirf 
intercession of Blessed Peter, the Kcybcarcr of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, he recovered his sight and received back the use 
of his tongue."' Moreover, by the connivance of friends 
within the monastery, he was let down at night by a rope 
into the ann» of the chamberUin Albinus and other god- 
fearing men.- Escorted to St. Peter's, he was received by 
the [leople with ever>* demonstration of joy. whilst his 
enemies, quarrelling with each other, or else in despair, were 
only saved from killing each other by being led to sack 
the house of Albinus.' Leo had been taken to St Peter's, 
and not back to the Lateran, because it happened that, at 
that time, there were in residence there two missi of 
Charlemagne, viz,, Wirund, abbot of Stablo, and Winich!», 
Duke of Spolcto, and conqueror of the Greeks (788)1' As 
ibe latter had no great force with him, he did not think it 

iftc to remain in the city, but at once escorted his illus- 
trious but unfortunate charge to his ducal city (Spoleto). 

Thither from all the cities 'of the Romans' flocked the Lcoi«t 
chief clergy and laity to offer their sympathy to the Pope. Gcrmaoy. 
With some of these in his train, Leo set out for the north 
to seek the protection of Charlemagne. The author of the 
Carmtn tie Carolo Magna, whether Ani;ilberl (t8l4)k or 



' "Et vbutn recepit el lingua ad loquendum illi retfituu e«." 
Z. A, n. xiii. 

L. P. Cf. Ann. EinharM, 800 : " Albini cujuadam, cubicularii sui, 
cura nociu per niurum demituus," ap. M. O. SS^ \. ; and Ann. Lauritt. 
K-rAr., ap. i^., pp. 119 f. 

• L. P.f nn. siv. and xv. 

' Annal. Lauris}., an. 7^ Cf. L. P. and Ann. Einhard, 799; 
Ann. Fuia^ 799, ap. M. G. SS., i. 353. 
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whoever else was its composer, poetically represents the 
Pope as begging the legates, 'by Charles' dear health,' to 
defend him, driven /row his oivn territoriei, and to bring 
him before the face of their king;' and the legates as 
answering. "Apostolic Pastor, priest, revered throughout 
the world, it is for you to order whatever you desire ; for 
us. O best of fathers, to obey your behests." The same 
writer tells tts of the crowds that came to look upon the 
Pope as he went north, eager to offer him presents, to kbs 
his feet, and, as the poet quaintly puts it, to gaze in 
astonishment at new eyes in an old head, and to hear a 
tongue that had been torn, out speak.' 

News of the attack on the Pope was, of course, soon 
conveyed to Charlemagne, and by him to his adviser, 
Alcuin. He at once wrote* to the king (May 799). and 
pointed out: "On you atone the whole safety of the 
churches of Christ rests .... They (the Romans), blinded 
in their own hearts, have blinded their own head." In con* 
elusion he begged him to make peace with the Saxons, 



** Vos ego per c»ram Carol! conjure jalutem 
Re}[is ut ejeciuin me defendetis in arinis 



Finidui a firofiriis et scdis hanore rcpalsurn." 

Ap, Mjgnc, r. L., t. <fl, jf. I44t. 
** El capite in vcleri visus cemenda novellos 
Obslupcant, linguaniqoe 1o(|ul mimntur ademptam." /^. 
* Ep. 174 fed. ]a.S4, 114). This Letter contains the following well- 
luiowr) passage, in which Atcuin is thought bj- some 10 liave impressed 
upon CharleniagncthathcoughHo be emperor: " Nam trcs persona; in 
mundo aliisiime hucusque fueruni : id est aposiolica sublimitas ; . . . . 
(tuid vero in eo aaum sit, (|ui rector pr.efahr scdiii fucral, mihi bonitas 
vestra innotescere curavit. Alia tst imperiftlis di^itas ; quftm impie 
gubemalar imperil itiius depo^itus sit .... ubique Oima n»rninte 
crebmcit. Terlia est rrgalis digniias, in qua ras D. N. J. Chrisli dis- 
pcnsatio rcctoicm pnpiili Christiani di<>posuit, ceteris digniiatibus 
potcniia cxcellcntiorcm, .... rcgni dignttatc subtimiotcni-" But it 1 1 
does not appear that the passage goes be>-ond statin]^ what was true at! i 
the momcni when Leo was outta([«l by hi^ enemies and Constantine V.M 
was deposed by Irene. 
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against whom he was th«n leading his army, as the more 
weighty affairs at Rome needed his full attention. " For 
it is better that the feet (of the Church) should suffer 
rather than the head." Another letter' (about July loth) 
exhorts the king to take suitable steps to receive the Pope, 

In this matter Charlemagne was not wanting. He first i^*t 
sent forward to meet him Hildebald, archbishop of 
Col<^nc, and Count Aschericus ; and then his son, King 
Pippin, and more of hi& nobles. He wa-s at this time slay- 
ing at Padcrborn. Thither went the Pope, and there, " as 
the Vicar of St Peter," the Uing- received him with the 
greatest honour and affection. With Charlemagne the 
Pope stayed some weeks. During that interval his 
enemies were not idle. Their 'public spirit 'they displayed 
by plundering and destroying the papal property, and 
their enmity to the Pope by maliciously accusing him to 
Charlemagne of all kinds of crimes. But neither were 
Leo's friends inactive Alcuin, though detained at Tours 
by ill-health, earnestly exerted himself in the Interests of 
the Pope, and wrote (August 799) both to Charlemagne and 
to his friend Arno of Sakbiii^. The king was advised to 
consider carefully how to treat the Romans and how to 
take measures that Leo. " freed by divine providence 
from the hands of his enemies, might be able in security 
to serve Christ, Our Lord, in his See."'' To Arno he 

' Ep. 177 0-. I '8). 

* " Rc2 paicr Euiopx, ct tummut Leo putor in orbc " (Camtftt. 
Cf. L. P.. etc). 
»Ep. 1780-. ti»)- 

** Niun Mlvar* Peirus cum po&sel in lube Quirina 
HwiibuacxatTis in^idiibquc feris, 
Hnc tibi ulv.tndutn, rex dementissime, misil. 

Per se reddir ei membrArum rfamna pairenda, 
Et per te tedi* oficiiiiiie decu*. " 

Thcoclulf, I 'ersut ad Carol, ap. M. G. PP., i. 524. 
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wrote ' : " I understand that there arc many ri\'al5 (esmuia- 
lores) of our lord the Pope, who arc seeking to depose him 
by subtle suggestions, and to lay to his charge crimes of 
adultery or perjury, and who maintain that he should clear 
himself of these charges on oath. They are thus working in 
secret that he may lay down the pontificate without taking 
the oath and pass his life in some monastery. This must not 
be done at all ; nor must he consent to bind himself by an 
oath, nor lose his See. . . . What bishop throughout the 
Church of Christ would be secure, if he, who is the head 
of Christ's churches, be cast down by the wicked ? " * Arno 
must do his best for the Pope's safety and authority, and 
remember th^t it i.t laid down in the canons that the 
Apostolic Sec was to judge and not be judged.* To 
Alcuin's regret, however, the I'ope seems even at this time 
to have made some solemn denial of the misdeeds alleged 
against him.* 

LMiia- Whilst Leo was with Charlemagne at Paderborn. he 
toRcmc. consecrated the allar of the church there, placing therein 
relics of St Stephen, the protomartyr, which he had 
brought from Rome* and received the clergy of all ranks, 
who flocked to him from every side. With the approval 
of his nobles, cleric as well as lay, the Prankish monarch 
causcj him to return to Rome with a great company of 



* Ep. 179 (J., 130). In this letter he sayi of Leo, "quctn con- 
fcecarem Chritiii nominarc et vcneraii omnibus Christi ecclesiis x^uum 
arbitror." 

' Ep. 179. "Quis potest immunis esse in ecdesia Christi pasioi. si 
itlea mat«fict0Tibiis dejicilur, qui caput e»i eccleiiamin Chmli?" 

* " In tUiis lei;etiain canonibut apostolicam sedon judiciariani 
esse, non judicaodum" (</. Concil. SinuestaH, a. 303, a pretended 
council), li. 

' Ep. iSi (J., 121), For he fear* le»t "apostotlca ncKatio rcno* 
vantur m Drl>e anliqu.-c potettaiit, cl sit ciror novissimtis pejor 
priori." 

* Trwu. S. Uherii. ap, M. G. SS., iv. 150. 
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his bishops and counts.' Received in each city through 
which he passed ' like the apostle himself,' he was wel. 
corned at the I*onte Mollc (November 29) by the Romans 
of every ranic, by the clergy and by the nobility, by the 
senatt and by the military, by the nuns and by the 
deaconesses — in » word, by all the Romans, carrj'ing. as 
usual, the ensigns and banners of their various quarters. 
Equally demonstrative in their reception of the Pope, who" 
had. as all believed, received back from Heaven his sight 
and speech, were the four great Scholie (colonics or guilds) 
of foreigners, whose quarters were around St. Peter's, 
viz., the Franks, Frisians, English and Lombards, and no 
doubt too the Greeks, from their quarter on the Avcntinc 
and the slopes of the Palatine.' With canticles of triumph*^ 
Leo was escorted to St, Peter's, where he said Mass and 
gave to all present "the body and blood of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ." » 

Next day he once again took up his residence at the m>* 
Latcran. At the same palace were also lodged Amo ofAfirlecL 

' " Roma ilium reineari in «iia aposiolica sede honorificc, cum nitnio, 
ut dccuit, emis«ruoi honorc." L. J', a. xriii. C/. a. ix. Tlie Anrtalt, 
called 0/ £gtH/iard, n\Mc (an. 799), " Komnm cum mAffno liunure per 
lesatot reps rcductus.'' Cf. Arntal. itt. Fram, .in. 799- 

* Tile churches of tlic uhoiir will »crvc to mnrk thctr loc.ilitio more 
exaaty. S. Salvaiore. ihe church of <he Franks, rs now junonjt tlie 
buitdinjjs of ilie Helj> O^ce, and waa afterwards Vnovrn by the addit ions 
mMoitUo.iU Torriom&xiA deOisi^us. The little Church of 5, Michcle, 
/« Bor^o or in Sasitij, itill sfctndinK, was the centre i>f the S(koia Fril- 
enym. Not fur froni it iiood Che church of ihe L.onibard»,rix., !>. JmciD'ii, 
destroyed in the lixleenth ccniiiry. The Church of Our Lady, which) 
was the i!tle of the ori^nal church of the Ang1[>-S«xon quarter, is now I 
represented by S. Sptrito, in Sitssia. btiilt in 1 538 to replace ihc formCT_L. 
which had been destroyed by the Saracens. S. Maria, t« CosmetffH, 
was the church of the Schola Griccorum- The tn&t-namcd schola 
dales from the sc\'enlh century : the others, of which the oldest seems to 
have been the Anglo- Saxon, from llie eighth. C/. L. P., ii. 36. 

' " Ubi el missanim solemnia ccJebravii, ei omnes parltcr coipos « 
sanguinem D. N. J. C. 6deliter participati Hunt." L. P. 
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Salzburg and the other envoys of Charlemagne ; and there, 
in Leo's new Triclinium, tiiey examined the Popes 
enemies for more than a week. Fierce and bitter they 
proved to be. They tried both violence and calumny. 
Plots were hatched against the king's envoys and the 
wildest charges made against the I'ope's character. But 
to no purpose. The Frankish power was too strong, their 
sense of justice too keen. Accordingly, finding that his 
accusers had no case, the envoys caused them to be seized, 
powerful thouf^h they were, and sent to France' 

Next year Charlemagne held, in August, a plactlum or 
foiuth villi one of his great assemblies of his nobles, at Mayencc, and, 
»c». " iinding that there was peace throughout his dominions, 

he bethought him of the injury which the Romans had 
inflicted upon Pope Leo,"' and set out for Rome He 
availed himself of this first opportunity, for Alculn had 
impressed upon him that " Rome, which has been touched 
by the discord of brethren, still keeps tlxe poison which has 
been instilled into her veins, and thus compeU your 
venerable Dignity to hasten from your sweet abodes in 
Germany in order to repress the fury of this pestilence."' 

At Nomentum {.Mcntana), some fifteen miles from Rome, 
on the Nomcntan Way, he was met bj' the Pope, who, after 
supping with him, returned to the city. The next day, 
after the usual solemn reception. Leo introduced him into 

' It it Alcutn's correspoiidence ilini (!ivei us thit glimpie of the 
violent doings of Paschal, etc. Writing lo Amonbouc the dose of 799, 
he Hjeaks of a tetter received from him, " quienmoniat quAstlam 
habeni de monbiu npostolici «t de periculo tun apud cum {Rome) 
propter Komanos." lleadds thai he burnt the document to prevent 
any scandal ariiiog, if it came into other hands. £p. 184 (J-. 117). 
" Nihil habucruDi (Psschalis, etcjiadverwi cum, i[uod diccrent- Tunc 
iltos cooiprcheRdenles praedicii miui migni regis emiserunt eas 
Fiancils." L. P. CJ. Amnai V. From., etc. 

* Anmd. V. t-'wvix., too. 

* Ep. l^iQ., 119). Hodgkm't version. 
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St Peter's. Scveii days later the king convened an 
assembly in St. Peter's of the chief clergy and nobility 
both of the Franks and Romans. Afier Charlemagne and 
the Pope had taken their seats together (s^drnUs parittr) 
tbe principal clergy also sat down, whilst all the rest of the 
clergy and the nobility remained standing." The king 
then explained that the principal reason which had brought 
him to Rome was that the charges brought again6l the 
Pope might be looked into, and that the present assembly 
had been summoned that it might examine the accusations.* 
If the examination of the charges meant e.\amtnation of 
the Pope, the assembled prelates made it very plain that 
they were not goinsr to be partners in anything of that 
kind. " We dare not judge the Apostolic See, which is the 
head of all God's churches;. For by it and by His Vicar 
arc we all judged. But as ancient custom dictates, the 
Apostolic See is not judged by any one. And in accord- 
ance with the canons, what the chief bishop decrees we 
obey."* The Pope, however, declared that, following the 
example of hts predecessors, he was residy to clear himself 
of the charge* levelled against him. The examination of 
his accusers was proceeded with. But not one of them 
was able to prove a point against him, or perhaps, it should 
be said, was even willing [o make an attempt so to do. 
For the words of the Prankish chroniclers on this point arc 
somewhat ambiguous.* However, it was generally agreed 
that they had accused the Pope not for the sake of 



^ L. P. * 16., and A imal. Caurif. tt EginharH, ad an . Socx 

* L. P. 

' Annai. vet. Franc, ad aa. " Nullun probaior criminam invcnns 
eat" Cf. AmtaL Laurit. \ Ej^Hhunli : Moini-u, ad an. Soo. Tbe 
Ann. Fnld., 800, following the others, have ihc following: "Nullus 
protMioT criminum ei objectorum «ie votuit" C/.. on [he conirary, 
the Anitait of Inure iheim : " Ibi vcocmnt in pra;s«ntia iiui i|i«um 
apostolicum condemnare voluerant." CJ. Ep. Ale, 211 ()., 157) 



justice' but through envy. Thus ended all that there was of 
3 trial strictly so-called, " Then," say the annals of Lorsch, 
"it seemed good to the most pious prince Charles himself, to 
all the bishops and (he assembled fathers, that if he himself 
(Leo) chose, and himself asked, but not by their judgment, 
but quite of his own free will, he might purge him.self.- 
Accordingly on another day (December 23), in the same 
place, viz., St Peter's, the Pope, with the book of the Gospels 
in his hand, ascended the pulpit, and before the assembled 
Franks and Romans declared 'on oath in a loud tone,'' 
that of his own free will, and not judged by any man, and 
without any intention of forming a precedent, but more 
certainly to free men's minds from any unjust su^icion. he 
wished to clear himself on oatiL Henc<; he solemnly averred 
that he had never done, nor commanded to be done, the 
wicked deeds of which he had beai charfjcd. Thereupon, 
all present burst forth into the Te Dtum, and thanked God 
that they had the happiness of ha^■in^J the Pope preserved 
for them ' sound both in body and suul.' * 

' " Non propter aliam juttitiam, scd per imddiam cum condcinnarc 
voleb&nt (,Aiifia/. Laurfsb., 2d an. 800). C/. Citvn. MoirsuK, ii., 
ap. Af. G. SS., \. p. 304. Troni the actusi daui supplied to us by 
contemporary historians, whose ' tpiissima verba' <ve have tjuoted, it b 
abtolmely eniJenl thai tlic nioliveg for the action of Leo's cnemici 
assigned by GrcKorovius l/iomf, etc, p. 476 f.) are ihc fignienis of his 
imAgination. When he 'assumes' (p. 485) tlmi ' ihe insurgents' 
.... rested llieii cause "on the ancient majesiy and freedom uf the 
Roman people,^ lie i* »iinply inventing. 

' Aitrtt!. LaurfsA.. ad an. Soo {ii., p. 38). *' Si ejus voluntas (uissel, 
et ipse pttisitU non tamen per corum judicium scd spontanea voluntate 
se purificart debnissel." Cf. Ckrott. Moiuiac {ib., p. 304). The 
Ann- vet. frvnt. say that ihc Pope took the oath "nullo judicantc, 
sedsua voluniate." 

^ L. P. Cf. Annal. IjauHu. mfn., etc. Tlie formula of the oaih 
taken by the Pope is gi wii in the different edd, of the councils, Mansi, 
etc., Budnp. Mcnum^at Carol., ed. JatTe, p. 378. 

' ' Laudcs Ueo diba.nt, quia apostolicum Leoocm aanum in coriJore ei 
inantmacustodilumlubcremerucnuil." Atmat. vtl. /■>jiu'.,adan. 800. 
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After Christmas. Paschal and the other conspirators, 
bitterly upbraiding one another in their hour of need,' were 
condemned to death in accordance with the Roman law. 
as guilty of hiyh treason.''' However, despite the ireat- 
mcni he had received at their hands. Leo, in keeping with 
the character assigned to him by his biographer, actuated 
by his merciful disposition,^ begged that life and limb 
might b« spared them. His request was granted, and the 
prisoners were sent into exile in France. 

From some of the quotations adduced in the above 
narrative, it will jwrhaps have been observed that there 
was current at the time a belief in the minds of many, 
toat Pope Leo had been actually deprived of his eyes, or 
at least of his sight, and of his tongue, and that they had 
been miraculouHly restored to him. A careful examination 
of the beat authorities, however, seems to show that if the 
Pope's sight was miraculously restored, his eyes at any 
rate had not been actually put out. Turning to the 
conlemporary author in the Book of the Popes, we find 
that after saying that an attempt wa-s made to put out 
the eyes of the Pope, he says a little further on that they 
were plucked out a second time,* As it has been already 
noted this must mean, that a second attempt was made 
to put out his eyes. That his enemies got no further than 
making the attempt is the statement of the best contem- 
porary chroniclers.* licncc Thcophancs's version of this 

■ Campulux to Paachal : " Mala hora fociem tuam vidi, eo <|uod tu 
me mitiati in isto pericwio." L. I'., n. 16. 

' Anmil. Einkanii, ad an. 801 : "' iit majMiatis rei." 

' lb. *' rio affcclu." Grcsoroviu* knowi better iliAn Egi'^'utrd, and 
says that Leo interceded to save their lives, iKcause he feared that 
"the execution or Adrian's relatives .... would incrcaM the liatred 
witli which he w»s iitteady regarded " {Rome, cic-, ii. p. 493). 

• L. P. C/. supra. 

^ Antiai. LoMittJi., ad an. 799 1 " Volueruni eruere oculoti " ; Annitl. 
LauritS; ii., "oculos craere maliuntui": Annat. Eiakardi, "crutii 
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matter may be the correct one. Though he lived at such 
a distance from Rome, and is in general not well acquainted 
with the affairs of the West, still he was in the strictest 
sense a contemporarj", and, by the time that the story had 
reached him. it may have had time, so to speak, to cool 
down to its original dimensions. He says' that after the 
first attempt on the Pope's eyes, the men who had been 
commissioned to completely deprive him of the use of 
them were touched with pity, and did not quite destroy 
his sisht. In any case there cannot be a doubt that the 
unfortunate Pontiff was dreadfully mangled about the face, 
and it is only natural to suppose that, under the circum- 
stances, the report would be bruited about that he had 
actually been blinded. And, if the account of Theophanes 
is true, it would be the very report that the men who had 
spared him would have "jpread abroad to screen themselves 
from the vengeance of Paschal. And so the first news 
that reached Charlemagne, and which he communicated to 
Alcuin, would seem to have been that the J-opc had lost 
his eyes. For in his reply to Charlemagne's communica- 



oculia ul ali^uibus viftim <s/." Cf. Ckrvn. Hfoissiac, -id an. ; all ap. 
Af. G. SS., i Even the Monk of Si. Call, who misht have been 
expected to have sdopied the mone wonderful account, says ic 
happened by Divine Providence, " ut ncquaquatn oculos ejus crucreni, 
sed rasonia per niedios intiderent.'' Iff Car. Mag., i, a6. He wrote 
e. 88;. As niight be expected, the poct» (Poeia Saxo, fA, and the 
CarmtH) adopt the more sensational story. The same Eginhard, 
however, who is thought to have written the annals, in hti Li/e af 
Charltmagn* {% iS), uiys that Leo's " eyes were pluclwd out and bis 
tonpM cut oft" It may be that, when he wrote ht« ann.iU, h« found 
reason to modify the ;^taictncnt be hitd mude on this nuiltcr in his 
Uft. 

■ C/irom., ad an, 789 (Latin version). *' Haud ci penitus oculorum 
lumen extinctum est" Cf. Mist. Afiscelia, ap, Mlgne. P. L.. i. 95, 
pp^ 113-4. Jotin, tlie Neapolitan deacon {Gtst. £^f>. Neap., c. 4S) 
writes: "Cujus cutn vctletit oculos erucrc, inter ipsos tumultus, sicul 
aetolet lien, unus ei oculut paululum e^t Lvsui." 
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>n, Alciiin speaks* or the Romans who. blinded in their 
heaits, ' had blinded their own head.' But writing a few 
months later (August), he seems to thank God that the 
dope's eyes were miraculously prevented from being lorn out 
— which is probably the true view to take of the ease — 
and that his wounds had healed so quickly. Speaking^ of 
what Charlemagne had told him of the * wonderful 

I recovery ' of the Pope fand that the recovery was, at least, 
marvellously quick cannot be doubtedj, he thinks that 
every Christian should thank God for restraining the 
^nds of the wicked men from carrying into eiTect 
their design of blinding their head. Finally, according to 
a passage quoted above, it would appear that even Leo 
^Biimsclf stated publicly that his enemies did not get further 
than trying to mutilate him {me .... debiiitare voltterunt). 

• However one may view the evidence here adduced, most 
apt is the reflection of another contemporary of the Pope, 
Thcodulfus,* Bishop of Orleans: " If the Pope's eyes and 
tongue were restored to him, it is a miracle. It is equally 
a miracle that his enemies were unable to deprive him of 
them. 1 know not whether I must marvel more at the 
^Honncr or the latter." 

^1 Two daj^s^ afterthc Pope had taken in St. Peter's the Oiarie- 
^ Tiath by which he proclaimed his innocence of the.chaigcs I!i5Sl«i* 

made against his character, there took place, in the same d^^«'' 
' ' aotL 

t' M»tt. Ale, p. 463, Ep. 1 14, daied May 799. 
* Ep. i;8 0-. "g): "Dc apoiwlici rairabili sanitate .... dec« 
Mnnem populum Chrittiinuin .... ptudcie t\ Inudarc nomen .... 
D«i .... qui impias compncuii tnsnus n pravo voluniaiit citectu ; 
volenies ca-caiis meotibus lumen suum exiinguere.' etc. 
' Carmina, I. iii. c 6; 

Redttia sum, inirum ta ; minim csi aufcrre ncquiue, 
Eti tjinien in dubi(\ hinc mirer an inAc magis. 
' ir in Mtpe chronicles the cTuvminv of Chaileinugne is assigned (o 
Decembers;. &01, it is because the new \-ear was then Te4:kone<l by 
ne ftean Chrirtmas Day. 
VOL. II. 3 



basilica, an event noticed by all the historians of the time, 
an event wjijch, apart from the great facts of divine revela- 
tion, has exercised more influence on the history of Europe 
than perhaps any other— especially if the comparatively 
unostentatious character of its performance be taken into 
consideration. The event in question, the crowning of 
Charlemagne by Leo as Erapcror of the West, wat* the 
occasion of much fierce controversy in the later Middle 
Ages, when the harmonious working of the Empire and the 
Church came to an end ; and it has been the occasion of 
modem historians unfolding endless theories. These con- 
troversies and theories can scarcely be said to have greatly 
enlightened the subject. For il was a question sufficiently 
understood and explained by the contemporary authors 
who relate it. To them we will turn in the first instance. 
On the Christmits Day of the year 800, Charlemagne, clad 
graMNdtio not in his ordinary Prankish dress, viz., in his short tunic 
with its silver border, his vest of sable, his blue cloak and 
sword, and his hose bound round with thongs.' but in the 
long tunic, chlamys or green mantle, sandals and gold circlet* 
^ofthc Roman Patritius, vent with his nobles to hear the 
Pope's Mass in St. Peter's. He would have made his way 
to this venerable basilica, then already nearly five hundred 
years old, by the magnificent colonnade which led up to it 
from the bridge of S. Angela A fine flight of thirty-five 
steps brought him to the atrium or p<triuiise. a sort of 
courtyard with arcades running all round it and with two 
fountains in its midst. Gazing on the tombs of the popes 
on his left, he entered the Church by the great central 
doors — tlw Porta Argtntta. _Thc building he entered was,^ 
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' EcinKjuU, IV/. C.)r.. e. 2J. 

■ Cf. Beiuo (eleventh century-), ap. Watt«rjch, i. 7^ n., *od the Ann. 
R^rnoH , ap. /.. F., li. 331. The latter spesik of the "circulum quod ab 
aMti^yitHs Romani coninahani patriciiM." 
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of course, not th e prSlfcliit'iSibrio us structure of BramantCj 
but t)ie basilica which^hat! been erected by Pope Sylvestejf 
(c. 323) on the site of the oratory built by Pope Anacletiis 
(first centuryj in the gardens of Nero, at the fool of the 
Vatican hill, where the first Chri-stiaris had been martyred 
in Rome, and where the body of the Prince of the Apostles 
had been finally laid to rest Though not to be compared 
in si/.e with the present church, which in turn stands on 
the site of Sylvester's, the old basilica was » large edifice, 
over three hundred feet long and somr two hundred broac^ 
with its nave and aisles separated by four rows of twenty- 
four marble or granite columns of varying lengths, taken 
from old Pagan temples. When the spacious atrium "^ 
which is now being erected in front of St. Paul's iVithout- • 
the- Walts is compieled. the traveller will gaze on a veritable .v 
counterpart of old St. Peter's. 

As Charlcm^nc and his suite passed up the broad nave ' 
in stately procession, and as they crossed the great disc of t 
red porphyry, on which his successors were to be crowned, 
there must have been some who, gazing on inscriptions 
bearing the names of the emperors Trajan and Gahenus,' 
were reflecting on the uncxiiectcd successor they were 
soon to have. 

Approaciied on each side by two flights of seven 
porphyry steps, stood the high altar in the centre of the 
chord of the apse. In front of it was a sort of vestibule 
flanked by twelve twisted columns of white marble,' OD 



' "Here and there (m old St. Peter's) a pnu^n inRcripiion slill 
rannincd, so ihai even in Seveiano'E lime (jcvcntccnlh century) there 
cotild still be seen one that bore die name of Trajan, another thm of 
CaJieaus.'' Banacs, Si. Pfltr in Romf, p. 374,amost rascinaiinjiboolt. 
In it, as in Lanciani's dumiing Pti_^a*i and CkritUan Rome, will be 
found vanout illusintioni and plans or old St. Peter's. 

' EJeven o( them siiJI cuist. Uac i» in the Capella della S. Colonna 
in the present St. Peier'i. 
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which rested Gregory Ill.'s beams covered with embossed 
plates of silver supporting silver candelabra,' and paved by 
Hadrian I. with pure silver. Through the silver gates afford- 
ing admittance to the choir, which was cncloHcd by walls 
of marble^ and decorated with images of silver, and which 
was lit by the enormous candelabrum of Hadrian I. with 
its 1365 candles," walked the stalwart king of the Franks. 
Crossing its vestibule, he found himself in front of the 
confttsion of the Prince of the Apostles and below the high 
altar. There by the golden railings* before the conjession 
be knelt in prayer.^ and the M-iss began. 
h(row)M<d. After the singing of the Goapel, Leo arose from his seat 
in the centre of the apse, and placed 'a most precious 
crown ■ • upon the head of the Franktsh monarch. At once 
from bishop and noble, from ['"rank and Roman, burst forth 
the acclamation. "To Charles, the moat pious Augustus, 
crowned by God, to our great and pacific emperor, life and 
victory!"' Thrice did the great basilica's lofty roof ring 

' Cf. vol. i., pi. ii„ p. 310 of thi* work, and especially Dames, (■<■, 
P.193C 

* As ar« lo this d«y ihe choirs id S. Clemcnc and S. Msria in 
CoMiinlin. 

~> * Chriitma^ Day was one of the four (layson wliich Hadrian ord&incd 
that it hud 10 be tighied. L- P-, it vit. J/aU., n. 46. 

* By the work of Hadrian and L^o HI., "the shrine attained the 
aumintl of its splendour." Uames, A^., p. 19S. 

* " Cum rex ad inisuun ante confuiionem b. Petri Ap. ab uratione 
surgerei, Leo papa corona m capiti «jus impotuit," etc. Ana. 
iMvris. ma). 

* "Corftnam auieain cxpfe&sam ligno sanctiiaiiB .... poftuit." 
Ami. .Kant^ 801, ap, .*/. G. .S\S., ii. 

' /,. F., n. xxiii, -.Ahh. Lauris. mirJ.,in.Soo. The acclamation in the 
uu, cited from tbc /.. /*., is found, with the substiiuiton of the word 
emperor for kin^, in what arc called Ihc Carolinf^AR litanies (or the 
lmid*t\ as Itiey w«rc lir«t employed when Chacleniagne visited Ronie 
in 874. A> tliey were then tendere<l, there weic CKClaination> of 
"Ufe to Hadrun, the chief bishop (.summo pontifid) and universal 
Pope '. " and "To Charles, tli<^ moxl excellent and crooned of God, to 
the great and pacific King of the Franks and Lombatds and Patricius 
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with the glad shout, and thrice did its mighty beams 
vibrate to it. Then did the schola cantorum intone the 
litanies. God and His Saints were implored to give all 
prosperity to the Pope, the emperor and all the Franks, 
After the chantitiR of these laudfs, Charlemagne was duly 
'adored' as emperor "after the manner of the ancient 
princes" by the Pope and all the nobility.' On the com- 
pletion of the ceremony of adoration "the most holy 
Pontiff anointed with holy oil his most excellent son 
Charles as king."* 



of (he Romans, life and >iclory I" ap. Mabillon, Amdttta Vtttnt, ii. 
687, The scries of accl&iiutions invoking Our Lord, ibe angels and 
sainu for ihc benefit of ccruia persons was tecliuically known a» the 
tautUi. Duchesne (Z, P.. ii. 37) gives % complete tpecimen of them 
from MS. Latin 13159 of the Bib. Nat, whidi diues from the iliort 
interval between ilie death of Hudnan and the re»turition of the empire, 
and from which we \tc that invocations were offered up for Pope 
Leoi Charlenia);nc, the toyal fomily, and die juUgts and whole army 
of the Kraolct. 

' "Fo«t laudetab Apostolico more antiquoruni prnndpum adortkius 
est, adqiic ablaio patricii nomine, imperator el Augustus est appcllatus." 
AtH. Laurt'i. M<i/.. Soa. Cf. /.- /'., "ab omnibus constilutiis est 
impcniior Romanorum." The first emperor crowned with religious 
rites seems to have been Leo [., who received his rrown in i,%^ from 
the patriarch of Constaniinoplc (Burj-, ZiWVr *ow«. Emfi.,\. aj8), 

* The son here spoken of was Charlemagne's eldest son ChaTles,,aiid 
not his son Pippin (who had already hvta anointed), as is generally 
Stated by inoilem writen. The asscnion of the /.. P. t& borne out t>y 
Alcuin, who, writing to the >-oung Charles (Ep. it?, J. 162, after April 
4, 801), sap he hits hvard from the Pope that, with the consent of 
'David,' i>. Charlem^kine, he \vaA rmwncd him king: " nomen cum 
CCTOn.i regi^ dijpiitalit vabh impositum," Ilcsidcs, when Tlicophanes 
States (A.M. 6189} that Leo anointed Charlemagne ' from head to foot,' 
he hM possibly confused the imperial coronation of the orte Ch^irles 
with the regal unction of the other. The anointing of Christian kings 
seems to haw been fini practised among the \'isigoths in Spain in the 
seventh tenlor}' {(/. L. /% it, 38). Certainly later on the Western 
em|>rror3 were anointed; and both Louis II., in his famous tetter to 
Basil L, and I'oiie Nicholas I., in a letter to Charles the Bald (Ep. 79, 
api P. /,, u 1 19), AHert that ChulcoMigne wa» iinointcd wlun he was 
made emperor. 
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After the Mass was over " the mOBl serene lord emperor,** 
and his " most excellent royal sons and daughters," offered 
a number of magnificent presents, silver tables, golden 
crowns and chalices to the churches of St. I'eter and St. 
Paul, and of the Lateran and St. Marj* Major. To the last- 
named the emperor presented 2 cross adorned with gems. 
which, at his particular request, the Pope ordained should 
be used in the proccsisions of the greater litanies.' 

Thus, quietly, was accomplished an event which was to 
give a special colour to the history of Europe for centuries 
and was to be fraught witli the greatest consequences both 
for good and for evil. 

Concerning this most momentous act many questions 
have been asked, and to each question many and widely 
difTeriny solutions have been offered. It will here be 
utterly impossible to propound all these queries, and still 
more impossible to notice all the answers which have been 
suggested to them. Of the former we shall note only the 
more pertinent, and of the latter only bring forward such 
as seem most in harmony with the plain meaning and spirit 
of the best contemporary authorities. 

As, of course, a great historical event cannot be thought 
of as a i/^us fj- machinA. but must be considered as the 
natural outcome of preceding causes, as fast welded with 
other links of the great chain of human events, the first 
inquiry regarding the revival of empire in the West which 
would seem to suggest itself is one into the rca.sons 
which induced men to contemplate that rcvivai. Why 
did tbcy think of bringing back the scat of empire to 
Rome? 

In the year 476, the imperial insignia had been sent from 
the West to the emperor Zcno. with an intimation that one 
emperor would suffice for both the East and the West. 
' A />« n. xxiv. f. 
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Now. in the year 800, we find the same West demanding 
that an emperor should once again hold sway in its midst. 
Those who had with ill-disguised contempt sent to the 
emperor at Constantinople the crown and purple robe of 
Augustulus were the conquering Teutons. But the de- 
scendants of those who had lived under the Empire of 
Trajan, of Constanttnc. and of Theodosius the Great, of 
those who had known the Pax Romana, looked on with 
shame and apprehension. And they hoped that the day 
would not be long in coming when the Teuton hordcii 
which oppressed them with their crue! sword*, and with 
their barbarous laws, would once ngain be made to respect 
the might of the imperial arms and obey the right of 
the imperial laws. This was especially true of the 
Churchmen, who never lost sight of the sublime idea 
of One Church and One State, such as it had been 
developed by Euscbius, Bishop of Cesarca under the 
first Christian emperor. "' Formerly." he wrote, " the 
world with its diverse peoples and locaMtie.s wa« divided 
into a countless number of different kinds of governments. 
Hence endless wars and dire plunderings and ravages 
which are their consequences. This division was intensi- 
fied by the different gods which each section adored. But 
today that the cross, the instrument of salvation and the 
trophy of victory, has been shown to the world, and has 
been opposed to the demons, straightway their work, rV. 
that of the false gods, is dissipated like a breath ; domina- 
tions, princij^alitics, tyrannies, republics have had their day. 
'One God' is preached to all men. and a single empire is 
ready to receive and contain them all, to wit, the Roman 
Empire. Thus at the same time, by God'.^ holy will, two 
seeds have sprouted and have lihot forth from the earth 
mighty trees which have covered the world with their 
shade — the Empire of Rome and the faith of Christ; and 
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these are destined to unite the whole human race in the 
bonds of an eternal concord." ' 

These glorious yearnings never faded from the hearts 
of the vanquiiihcd, even after they had realised that 
Constantinople could not fulfil them. Moreover, by the 
year 8oo, the case had altered even for the conquering 
Teutons themselves. By that date, at length comparatively 
civilised, they were themselves in turn in dread of the 
surrounding barbarians. Those in the North had already 
heard disquieting stories of the long-ships of the terrible 
Danes and Norsemen which were soon to work such dread 
havoc.' Those in the South had already felt the keen 
edge of the Moslem scimitar; the fame of the power of the 
great Caliph Haroun-cl- Rase hid was in the mouths of all. 
The world, then, must have an emperor ''to make head 
against the nations which were surging up all round it," 
or, as a contemporary author expresses it, " lest the pagans 

< Dt laud. Censi., c. 16. '* ITnuft quidem Deus omnibus pr£dicAtiu 
est; simut verounum«pud omnes imperium v'tgu'ii Rowanoruin. . . 
Dose maxima polesvues, velm ex una trans«nna simul eniis«;£, cuncta 
repentc piii:arunl et in conc-oniiaiii rediueruiu, Ronianuin vidctkei 
inip«rium . ... el Christt dtKtrina." Ap. /'. (r. (L.alii) veriiDn only), 
t 13. This Chntll-in idea of the union of Chutch nnd SmIl- toon found 
iin expression in an. Amon^* the numerous tcxlitc Jabricscompiitiitivcly 
recently discoiered at Achmim, in Upper E^pt, on the rij[ht Iwnk of 
ihe Nile, and known as 1>anopnli» in rtolcmaic limes, was 1 piece of 
woven iilk. "Above is represented ihc imperial taglc attacking an 
ewl beast : below Christ slaying the dragon. . , , T^ic picture plainly 
npieeents the Empire and the Cliurcli united in the suppression 
of evil. It is strange tafmd upon so ancient a monument the expression 
of an idea which *-as destined 10 become »i once ilie greatest and most 
disturbing ideal of Kuiopcan hiiiory." Lowtie. CirhtiaH Art unit 
Arckaalogy (London, 1901), pp. 241 and 372. Tlic monument "15 
ascntncl to the fifth or sixth cenlury." 

' " PAgftnx vero oaves .... multa mala fecerunt per mtulasocciTu 
partibui AqiiltaniiC . . . Catligatio e»l maj^na horum {tiie N'onhinen) 
crupiio, antiquis i;;noia temporibus populo Chriiiiano," wniex .Mcuin 
U> Amo. Ep. iSj (J. 117). Cf. Ep. r6 <J. ii\ " lati» terror .... nee 
ejutnwdi navigium ^cri pos<c puubatur." CJ. EinlMrd, Vit. Car.,i, 17. 
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should revile the Christians if the name of empemr should 
die out among them."' 

Now, too, that the Teutons had become Catholics like 
those whom they had conquered, they felt with them that 
the true faith and its head stood in need of an emperor 
who would really be its defender. They had seen that the 
cmperorii at Constantinople affected to be as autocratic in 
mattera offaitli as of civil government, and they had seen 
the head of the Churcli treated by his servile oflicialit as an 
outcast. The simmering religious disunion between the 
real rulers of the West and the emperor at Constantinople, 
rendered acute by the iconoclastic controversy, deepened 
their political disunion, and gave strength to the idea th.'it 
the seat of empire should once again be in the West, or 
that it, at any rate, should impose the emperor on the 
world. 

An attempt had already been made under Gregory II. to Why n 
transfer this idea into the domain of fact. " Understanding ,n aoo, 
the impiety of the emperor, the whole of Italy resolved to 
elect an emperor itself and to conduct him to Constanti- 
nople."- It was only the address of the Pope that stopped 
the execution of this decision. But, in the year 800, it was 
ai^cd that, as the emperors by the Kosphorus had not 
become more satisfactory, the time had now come to choose 



' An old (Iwclfih century) Northumbrian annalist auerls fui. 800) 
that the Christians of Jerusalem when they seni Charlemagne Uie 
Standard. etc. U/. Ann. ;v/. hr-mc.. 801). begged him. "ut . . . conira 
insuTgcnlCs g«nies cxurgeret bellies virtute «t rtjjali majeit.itr * ; ap. 
Af.G. 5,S'., xiii. p. \%ii. If of nogreai historical value, ihc pasugc is 
interesting nol only on account of lU curious all lie ration, but when 
compared with (he CMiienipontry Ann. vel. t'raiu. (an. Soi) or Chron. 
Afauai, it., ap. M. G. SS., i. 306, which rehte that many aiked Tor 
an omperor, as the ruler at Cuutantinople was then only an empress, 
" ne pagani insultarcnt Chriitnnis, si impcntioris notrnen apud Christi- 
an os ce»asset." 

* L P., in vU. Greg, It^ n. xvii. 
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one from the West. The empire on the one hand was 
practically vacant, for it was out of the question that a 
woman could be allowed to rule it ' ; and, on the other, the 
proper person to govern it was ready in the person of the 
ruler of the West. Charlemagne waa the undoubted lord 
of most of the old seats of empire. It was right that 
he who had the power of the emperor :$hould have the 
name." Whatever may have been the Pope's personal 
views on these contentions before the outbreak of Paschal, 
the awful peril through which he had then passed made 
him quite ready after it to subscribe to a scheme 
which would mean for him more protection even if less 
liber^. 

Hence. If he was not himself the source whence first 
sprang the idea of the imperial consecration of Charle- 
magne, he soon heartily embraced it. To state precisely 
whence it originated may be impossible; but it would 
seem that the attempts which have been made to trace it 
beyond the Pope himself are not very successful. Because, 
impressed by the power of Charlemagne, the poets of ihe 
court have employed the loftiest language when singing 



' Irene had deposed and blinded her son {August 6, 797], and since 
then h.*!!) in t'lct held the reins of government. 

' Ann. Laurtth., Sot. " Et quia jwn tunc cessabat a parte Gixc- 
orum nomen impcRHoriii, , . . . rune viiiuni est .... Leoni . ,. . seu 
reliqun <:hristinno pnpuin, lie Cnrolum rcgem Franchnruni imperalorem 
nominaie debuiiseni, qui ipsam Romam tencbat ubi sctnpcr Ccsaias 
sedere soliii erant, scu reliquas »edei," tic. Ap. M. C SS., \. Cf. 
Chron, MoiiMt, ap. ib.^ p. 305, and the note of the couiinucr of the 
chronicle of I'rosper of Aquiuine. Whert speaking (p. 37, ap, L. P., L 
331) of the reltcllioo of the exarch Eleutheriuti, he layi of Kome, ** ubi 
imperii (oliutn manerct." The annals of Nurthumbria (an. 800, ap. 
i4. 0. SS., xiii.) pretend thnt 11 party of Greek* cam* and a&ked 
Charlemagne "ui illonim susriperct regnum ci imperium." It is 
not. of course, imp<»s>b!e that a party ai Constantinople oppoted lo 
Irene may ba«<e taken this step, but the evidence is not of a high 
order. 
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his praises,* and because Alcuin often before the Christmas 
Day of 800 calls his kingdom a ' Christian empire,'" it has 
been surmised that projects to have him proclaimed 
emperor were matters of common discussion among his 
tntouragt. But, when all legitimate deductions have 
been drawn from high-flown epithets of poets and from 
obscure remarks in the generally one-sided correspondence 
of Alcuin.it can only be said that it is possible that the 
elevation of Charlemagne was planned by his own 
advisers.' The probability remains that even in such 
preliminary negotiations as must have taken place — and 
it would seem that ihey were of very limited extent — the 
greatest share was taken by him whose name is directly 
connected with the imperial coronation by our authorities 
in every variety of phrase* The unanimity of the 
pfoeeedings in St. Peter's is enough to show that Leo 
must have previously conferred with the chief men of the 

' "Rex Carolus, capui orbis, amor populiquc decusque, 
Europ.-c vcnenindu!! apex, paler oplimiis> berOS 

AuKuitus ." 

Carmen dt Car., ap. f. /.., I. 9^. p. 1436. Cf. Carm. 4j, Ad Car. rtg., 
of Akutn and poems by Theodulf (p. 533), boih ap. .1/. G. PI*., t 
• Epp, 177(118). 185(135). 301 (r42). 

' AEfaraA Akuin's coricspnndencc is concerned, Oa^lcoin does not 
thiok it can "be iofcrccd, from Atcuin's use of such cxprcMtons u 
imptriaU return (£p. 131 [7S]), that he either exp«cied or detired ihe 
deration of his puiron." Attuin, p. 113 n. 

' With ibc quotations already cited, comp. AnnaL 5. Amtatd., 
"Leo bencdixii cum ad imperiiitn " ; Anna!. Jut: Maj., "Carolus 
impcrium suscepii Koniiuiuiii m Koina, ct a Leone jccundo juniorc 
conatitulus imperator." Both ap. .1/. G. .s'.s'., i. Already in 850. 
when Florus, the deacon of Lyons, wrote his poetical t>fttrtla dt Jiv. 
imp., ii wa» held thai Cliarlemajine had tecerved hi» imperial crown 
'byapoitolic gift,' and thai the cmpiie had the 'kcy-bcarcr' o£ heaven 
for its founder : 

" Hujus ibi (Rome) princeps regni (oi Ko«nc) diademats sumpsii 
Muncre apostolico ... - . . 
Cujus (regni) Roma an est, et coeli claviger aucior.' 

Ap. /'.£., 1. 119, p. 351. 
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Franks and Romans, and must have secured their adhesion 
to whftt he was about to do. But it would seem that the 
great act under di-scussion was rather the result of the 
enthusiastic adoption of a suddenly conceived idea, at 
once both opportune and splendid, than the consummation 
of an elaborately prepared plan. " The act is conceived 
of as directly ordered by the Divine Providence, which has 
brought about a state of things that admits of but one 
issue, an issue which king, priest, and people have only 
to obey." * 

If it can scarcely be doubted that Charlemagne had at 
least a vague knowledge that there was a movement of 
rwefv*the some Sort on foot to choose him as the successor of the 
™ wn." deposed Constantine VI., it is quite certain that he did not 
contemplate its coming to a head, nor himself entertain 
the idea of ever assuming the title of emperor. For this 
there is the irrefragable testimony of Eginhard. "At this 
time," writes the secretary, " he received the name of 
Emperor and Augustus. To this he was at first so averse 
that he declared that, if he could have foreseen the I'opc's 
Intention, he would never have entered the church on that 
day, though it was ore of the chiefest festivals of the year."* 
The principal reason for this reluctance on the part of 
Charlemagne to accept the imperial crown is unfolded for 
us by the same authority which tells us of this unwillingness 
For Eginhard goes on to say: '"When he had received 
the imperial title, he bore with great patience the ill-will 



' Bryee, Holy Rom. Hmfi., p. 53. C/. Birot, p. 1 5, The AmLth of 
Sfaiiiitc, 800, sra enough co prove that there wm aocnc preliminary 
discussion. 

' " Quod (the name of Emperor) pnmo in tantum aversatus est, 
ui nctlircnarct, se eo ilie, tiiiamvis pr^piu fesiivilas essei, ccclcsiam 
Don iniraiurum, si pontiticis eoniilium prx^tdre pi>tui»et." C. a8. 
Cf. ilonaeJi, SungaH., i c. 26. "Nichil minus sutpicaatcm ipsum 
pronunciavit imperatorein <JefeDso[em<]ueeccle»i^ Romanie." 
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displayed towards him by the Roman emperors, who were 
indignant at what had been done. However, he overcame 
their irritation^ by his magnanimity, by which beyond all 
doubt he was immeasurably their superior, sending them 
fref|uent embassies, and, in his letters, calling ihem 
brothers."* The first attempt he made to allay the 
vexation which his imperial coronation caused at Con- 
stantinople was to apply fur the hand, blood-stained 
though it was. of the Empress Irene. To Constantinople 
there came "apocrisiarii from Charles and Leo with a 
request that she might be joined to Charles in wedlock, 
and that the East and West might be made one,"' The 
intrigues of the eunuch Aetius and the subsequent illness 
and deposition of Irene prevented the accomplishment 
of a scheme which might have been followed by the 
happiest of results in the domains both of politics and 
reli^on. Charlemagne, however, continued his negotia- 
tions with her successors. Niccphorus and Michael It., 
and was at length, after a display of force, recognised by 
the latter as 'emperor and basilcu^ ' (S12).* The empire, 
in theory one and indivbiblc, was divided between two 
independent emperors. 

' The conicmjHuniJK manner in which later Cicetc auihars speak of 
Charlemagne ihow how cmlurinK was Ihcir annoyiirte. A pamphlet 
piiiitcd by Hcit;cniolh«r {.Wow. Oram ttd Pic/iu m /vr/in, , Kali^bon, 
1869, p. 1 56) allude* in Pope Leo's Mimmoning from the inner pnrts 
of i^rankland 'a certain Charles' (KsfiavAiir 'im). whom tic crowned 
emperor. 

' /i. Again c/. Man. San., Ac, who ays that Charlemagne did not 
leoeive the empire with pleasure, "eo (|uod putarcl Crecos, majort 
3ucctnso> invidia, aliqutd incommodi regno Francotucn machinaiuros." 

' TliBoph-. in Ckran., 794. C/. an. 793 and Ann. F.ginhard., 

&>!. 

• Ann. Eginh.,%\i. CJ. Egio., « vit Car.,c. 16. "Cum qmbus 
(IropcmUnei Constantinopolitani) — (nmcn propter lURceptum a sc 
impcraions nomcn ct ob hoc, (|ua>i qui impeiiuin eii cripere \-cllci, 
talde (uspccium — fcedus firmi&simum statuiL" 
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Arguing from the fact that Charlemagne caused his 
son, Louis the Pious, to crown himself emperor, or perhaps 
rather crowned him himself, not a few historians conclude 
that his aversion arose, to a large extent at least, because 
the imperial crown was bestowed on him by the Church. 
Dr. Hodgkin. to quote ouc who represents the thoughts of 
many, believes' that he "was averse to the title of 
emperor," perhaps chiefly on account of the "intervention 
of the Pope. . , . He would have wished it (the imperial 
crowning) done in some other way by the invitation of his 
Frankish nobles, by a vote of the shadowy body which 
called itself the Roman Senate (if such a shadow still 
haunted the north-west corner of the Forum), by the 
acclamations of the Roman people, or by all those in- 
strumentalities combined, but not by a touch of the 
PontilTa finjiers. He foresaw, probably with statesman- 
like instinct, the mischief which would accrue to future 
generations from the precedent thus furnished of a Pope 
appearing by ^-irtue of his ecclesiastical office to bestow 
the imperial crown." Were this a true presentment of 
Charlemagne's view of his imperial coronation, it would 
suppose that he had failed to grasp the most salient feature 
of life in Europe in the early Middle /Kges. it is well nigh 
impossible to overstate the influence of the Church — of the 
bishops, and particularly of the Pope — during that epoch 
on Ihe political affairs of the West.- In that age of violence 
no right could be acquired or held, except by the sword or 
by the anathema of a bishop. If Charlemagne's father 
Pippin was only too glad to have his kingly title rccc^nised 
by Pope Zachar>% he himself, it cannot be doubted, was 
pleased, if he had to receive the imperial title, to have it 
'bestowed by the Pope. Uesides, not to mention the 

■ //n/jr, tie., viti. 302. 

' Cf. DtilA (Hgtiitil imp. di Cartomag., del K. Rolaodo, Napoli, 1673. 
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inten-ention of the Roman Senate, which at that time was 
too dead even to have a shadow, it can scarcely be believed 
that Charlemagne, whose only idea of the ' Roman people' 
can but h»vc been of men cowering before the Lombards, 
and trusting to the Pope even for their temporal safety, 
would have esteemed a request from them to become 
emperor. As to his ' Frankish nobles,' no ground can be 
imagined which would give them a colourable title to ofTer 
their ruler the imperial dignity. But it was very natural 

ithat an invitation should be valued from the Pope who was 
the acl<nowlc<lged head of the whole Catholic Church, the 
recognised lord and saviour of Rome (the first seat of the 
Roman Empire), and the successor of the one whose sanc- 

ition had given stability to the Carolingian dynasty. A 
letter' of Charlemagne's great grandson, the emperor 
Loub I ]., addressed to the Eastern emperor Basil I., proves 
indeed how highly the Pope'& action was valued. Besides, 
the whole political career of Charlemagne was coloured by 
papal intervention, and that, too, of his own seeking. He 
would have the Pope crown and anoint his sons, subscribe 

I his treaties, and even confirm his will. Moreover, it is 
highly unlikely that Leo would risk performing an act 
which, if chiefly because done by him, would irritate his 
benefactor and protector. One of Charlemagne's most 

] trusted advisers was his cousin Adalhard, abbot of Corbey. 
He was with him at Komc in 800. and must have known 
bis mind on the papacy. Now of all the Franks he was 
tlie most beloved by Leo also.^ It is surely, then, more 

' Quoted infra, p. $1. 

* l'a9chaaiui,(>ii'//.^a:aM.,ii, I7,ed. />.Z.,t. 120. " A D, Leone . . . . 
tanto f;imitiari[attK Afficin susceptus, ut neminem cotutitetit FranoDfum 
antcA fU«ccp»Kc." l.ca used to say thai if he Kid mtspUced his fniib 
in trusting hitii he would net'cr put confidence in anodiei Frank. 
Willi \ay, brothers WaU and Bernard be farmed, according to the 
eipression ol bii biogtaptacr \fh^ c 31), along with Chulemagnc 
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than likely that he consulted with him before he took the 
momentous step of giving an imperial crown, and must 
have been convinced that, on whatever other grounds 
Charlemagne might not wish for it, he would have no 
objection to receiving it because it came from his hands. 
And though, in the light of Greek politics, Charlemagne 
might have preferred that he had never been saluted as 
emperor, it seems certain that he was far from bearing any 
ill-will to Leo personally for his share in Chat transaction. 
For Alcuin. writing only a few months after it. viz., in April 
801, tells us that word bad been brought to him from 
Rome that "the ApcsioUats was in high favour with the 
lord emperor." ' 

In placinj; the imperial crown on the head of the 
Prankish monarch, Leo was animated by motives both 
personal and political. Tlie ctuel attack which had been 
made upon liim rendered him more desirous of increased 
protection, and he felt that an emperor of thf Romans 
would have more title to interfere on his behalf than would 
a king of the Franks, though styled Patricius and defender 
of the Church. A wish for civil as well as religious unity 
also ui^cd him on. He could not fail to realise the danger 
to Christian Europe from the Norseman and the Saracen. 
He knew that before the rise of the power of Charic* 
magnc it was split up into numerous kingdoms, without 
any bond of unity bctwren them but submission in spiritual 
matters to the Sec of Rome. .And he understood that if 
Christendom was to resist the pressure from without, and 

llie foundation of the empire of th« Fnnkj. "Quorum Irium imp. 
AuKUstU9 Eaniiliari usu» consilio, un.i seciim fundabili quadratuia 
Franrnnjm imperium satis adnuxlum dispositum regebai reipublicse 
augmcnutum." 

' Ep. :i6(J. 161). "Candiiius nosier dc Roma re\-crsus est. . . . fet) 
Apostoiicuin fiuos superaie ndveraanos referebal et in magna esse 
gntia cum domino impcratore." 





• 



tendency to disintegration from within, there mujt be 
more than spiritual unity amongst its kingdoms. There 
was need of some material unity. There must be some 
temporal authority to which all would look up and rally. 
To a Roman what was more natural than the idea ol 
a revival' of the Homan empire,- held then to be theo- 
retically vacant by the deposition of Constantinc VI., 
and known to have been practically dead even in Italy, 
nnuch less in the rest of Europe, since the descent of the 
Lombard* (568). 
Those nuthors. then, who would have us regard thistiwui 

- , „ . , , , ... Ill ncl "f 

' renovation of the Roman empire as an act of rebellion rfUnimi. 
against the emperors of Constantinople, ask far too much 
of our common-sense. The authority of Byzantium in 
Europe at this lime was .-simply derelict. What is derelict 
belongs to the first hand that can hold it. Hut if it be 
asked what special right the Tope had to revive the empire, 
it may be answered that he had al least as much right as 
the men who made ihe imperial power in the first instance 
— Julius Ca:sar and Augustus. And in times of difficulty 
and danger, when there is need of ability and willingness to 
ward off impending disaster, any man has the natural right, 
if he has the jrawer. to seize the helm and save himself and 
others. Besides, what more natural than that the acknow- 
ledged Head of the Church should seek to provide even 
for the temporal welfare of his flock? Was he not, too, 

■ A leaden imU, presened ai Paris, proflaimn in itt titent wny thnt 
ii wns a * revival ' and not .1 new crention o( empire ihai was iniendcd. 
Tht ttvtnc prcsrni* an armed bust of CltarleRU]|!Tie, with ihe in- 
scnption, I>. N. KAK. IMP. !*I*. f'l'. AUO. ; ihe obvci*« a city 
Kale sunnounled by a cross and flanked by iwo lowers, with the 
word ROMA below ii, a.nd Ihe inscription. RENOVATtO ROMAN 
IMP. 

I Which, wrote Jorriandei. in the uxih century, once held subject the 
whole «MrId "ei hacienut ve) twn^'MMnV leneat" Ap. /?. t. S^ L, 
pi. i., p. aii. 
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lord of Rome and. as tlie heir of its preservers, the natural 
guardian of iu rights? ' 

It is sufficiently obvious that Leo could not have re* 
estabh'shed the authority of the Eastern emperors in 
Europe, had he wished to do so. And certainly he had 
no reason to entertain an)- such wish. They had proved 
themselves unable to save the West from the barbanans, 
and anything but the defenders of the Church, The Pope, 
then, with sense chose as emperor one who had the power 
to save Europe from the heathen and the will to defend 
the Church. The power of Charlemagne is acknowledged 
by friend and foe alike; hus goodwill to defend the Church 
is proclaimed by himself. In the preface to hb " Admonitio 
generalis," among his Capitularies, ot It^al pronouncements, 
he styles himself: " By tlic grace and mercy ofGod, king and 
ruler of the kingdom of the Franks, and of Holy Church the 
devout defender and humble helper."* And in the heading 
of the first capitiilaiy, he declares, according to one reading 
at least.that he is"in all things^ the adjutant of the Apostolic 
See." .As he called himself, so was he addressed by others. 
The bi-thops assembled at the Council of Mayence (813) 



' Quiie in harmony wilh this is ihc judgment of ProfcMor Bury : 
"At the virtual sotercisn, (h«o. of Italy, as far as it was Roman— for 
even in the <].-iyt of the exarchs he had often been it» sovereign lar 
more truly than the exarch or ihc emperor- -and as the bearer of the 
id«.\<>{ih« Roman empire with all iii traditionsof eivili««io«. the Pope 
hdd the right, by ihc standard of juMic«, to transfer the represenialion 
of the ideas wheieaf he was the kee^ier 10 one who was able to lealise 
them." Hist, of the Litlrr Itom. Emfi., ii. pp. 508-9. He had previously 
obscr%'cd : " If it (the elcciioii of an emperor) was not legally defensible, 
it u-a» as thoroughly juMifiable b>- the nctual hiitory of the two pre- 
ceding centuriei a» it has been justified by the history of the ten 
sacoeeilinii centuries." 

* " Eko Oimlus tjratin Dei ejunque misericortlla donanie. Rex et 
rector rejjni Fi&iicorum et devotus S, cccle»i<T defcn»or liuiniliaquc 
adjutor.^ {Pntjal. Cd/t'/-, jj, ap. Iioretiu», 1. p. 51) 

» /*-, p. 44. 
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addressed him as " the most ' Christian emperor, the rector 
of the true religion and the defender of the Holy Church of 
God." Even at the risk of being tedious, we will add to 
the evidence already cited of Charlemagne's position id 
regard to the Church an cxtritcC from an introduction to 
a MS. of the Uws of the Lombard Uiny Rotharis, prcscr\-cd 
in the library of the dukes of Gotha. " .■\s he (Charlc- 
magne) was worthy of the empire's honour, he obtained the 
imperial crown : he received all the dignities of the Roman 
power ; he was made the most dutiful son of Lord Feter, 
the Apostle, and he defended Peter's property from his 
foes."' 

If it be imagined that too much has been assumed in tik 
supposing that ic was chiefly the Pope's act which revived kuci of 
the empire in the West, wc have not only the word^ ofignniil, 

' Labbc. vit. 1240. 

» .V. G. SS. Litnioh., p. 10 ; Dr. Hodglein's mnslation, Italy, 
rtc., V. 149. Tins jiaisage indicam clearly enou^ti tlut, (hough 
Cliarlenumn« wat meant hy Lea to be the successor of Augustus, of 
Conscantine the Great, and aS Jusiinias, il was not tnIen<leJ thai lie 
sliould lie ihc lieir oi alt the |wwcr a.-Muincd \)y ihme rulera in Cliurcti 
and State alike. Leo detit;ned him (o be, not the Chiirch'« maiter, 
but her ' dutiful ton.' The ccnttc mund which the minds of men were 
to move was not to be ihi» world, the cnipiie. C.-esar— but h«aveD, Che 
Church, and ih« F'opc. C/. n3.l.-in^ Staria <F!ijJia. W. lao H. 

' In a brief in behalf of the [nonastcry at Ceatula, the Pope 9]>cak3 
of Charlemagne, "whom ««, moved by (iod, have this day consecrated 
Augustus foi the defence and promotion of the lloly Univenal 
Omrch," ap, Jaff^, .id an. 80a h is only fair to note thai some 
consider this charter spurious. Cregorovius shorn himself fcry 
anxious to establish (he idea thai the 'Roman people' had an 
etfcctive I hate, perhaps equal to that of the Pope, in tins tenovnCion 
of empire, but the fact is ihcy had no more say in the niaitci (ban 
they had in ilie'malcing of the Atst Roman emperots. They made 
lhctn-tcl%-cs despite ihc Ruinan people, mid the I'ope instittiicd the 
Carohngian emperor* wiliwiu (hem. .And when be assen» (flomt, li. 
P- 499} "a decree of election of the Roman nobility and people had 
undoubtedly preceded the coronation," be has only his own ideas of 
what he thinks * outfht to have taken place ' to fall baclc upon. 
Charlcina)jne had not an atom of t«speci for the 'Roman people.' 
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the Pope himself that such was in fact the case, but the 
authoritative declaration of an empeior. The emperor of 
Constantinople. IJasil I.. wrO'tc to the emperor Louis II. 
ftS7S) to complain of his talking the title of emperor, 
which belonged to hitn alone. In his reply. Louis points 
out that, with the exception of Basil, he is recognised as 
emperor by all Christian kings; for they look "to the 
anointing and consecration by which, by meaas of the 
imposition of the hands of the supreme Pontiff and by 
prayer, we have been, by the will of heaven, advanced 
to this high position, and to the empire of the Roman 
principate. which we hold by God's will. . . . Your 
beloved fraternity further writes that you are astonished 
that we are called emperor of the Romans, and not emperor 
of the Franks. But you must understand that if we are 
not tm/ifror of the Romans, wc cannot be emperor of the 
Franks. For as among the Romans this sublime appella- 
tion first arose, wc have assumed it from those whose 
city wc have received from heaven to govern, as wc have 
received in like manner the mother of all the churches of 
God to defend and advance, From this mother our race 
received in the first instance the authority of kings (he 
refers to the action of I'ope Zachary), and then that of 
emperors. For the princes of the Franks were first called 
kings; and then those were called ftrtj>erorj who were for 
this end {ad hoc) anointed by the Roman Pontiff" with the 
holy oil. Charles the Great, my great-great-grandfather, 
anointed by the supreme Pontiff, was the first of our race 
to be called emperor, and to be made the anointed of the 
Lord. And if," eontinties Louis, "you rail against the 
Pope for his action, you have as much reason to rail 
af^nst Samuel for passing over Saul, whom he had him- 
self anointed, and for anointing David king." The Western 
then reminds the Eastern emperor of the way in which the 
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popes had been left defenceless against their enemies by 
the rulers of Constantinople, and. what was worse, had 
been through them assailed by heresies. Hence, naturally, 
the popes turned their backs on the apostates, and cm- 
braced Ihe Franks.* 

The outcome of Ijio's act (and the letter of the emperor Results of 
Louis show.'S how truly it was the Pope's act), while it didnmon. 
not in any way interfere with the power, or real rights, of 
the Eastern emperors, increased that of Charlemagne at 
least indirectly. Though it did not add to his dominions by 
one rood of land, it g:ive him a solid increase of authority 
by the way in which it caused him to be looked up to 
as well by his own subjects as by other Christian peoples 
and kings.' For there was such a charm about the name 
of emperor, that even the very barbarian rulers who had 
destroyed in the West the power of the emperors, kept a 
sort of covert respect for them, and sometimes even 
accepted from the emperors of Constantinople the title of 
patricms. But the result of Leo's work on the Christmas 
Day of 800 was not confined to the reign of Charlemagne. 
It endured in appearance till the August of 1806, when the 
emperor Francis II. renounced the imperial crown, and 
thereby brought " the oldest political institution in the 
world* .... to an end.*' It existed practically till the 
days of the emperor Charles V.,who was the last of the 
emperors crowned by the Pope. 

As u last word on this subject wc will point out that 
the uniun of Church and Stale, brought about by the 
renovation of the empire, was in the main productive of 

* Thii. letter, from the CkronSdt of Saitmo, is to be found ap. 
R. /. .v., ii., pt. ii, p. 143. Kleinctausz hai inade a i-ain attempt to 
Upset the aulhcnliciiy or iliis letter. 

* Cf. binhard, in vil. Car., c. 16. The emperor was publicly pray«d 
(or in th« serviect of the Church. 

' Brj'ce, Tit Jfofy floman Kmfiitr, p. 1 . 
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good' It is true that, with the advance of time, great 
struggles arose between the papacy and the empire. 
From the nature of things it was inevitable that difficulties 
should arise If the Church is not infallible in its temporal 
policj', no more, perhaps still less, is the State. And as It 
is impossible in some cases to iix the exact boundaries of 
the proper spheres of action of the Church on the one 
hand and the State on the other, it is only to be expected 
that, when both are full of life, friction must arise. In a 
man of cnei^',especia!ly when plunged in the midst of the 
affairs of life, there is an endless struggle going on between 
the powers of his body .ind those of his soul. It docs 
not, however, follow that the union of body and soul 
is not in itself good. Similarly the struggles, sometimes 
fierce enough, between the popes and the emperors do 
not prove that the institution of the empire was not to 
the grcait advantage of Europe generally. 

There can indeed be no doubt that the grand idea of 
one Church and one State acting in harmony, with which 
the act of Leo inspired the minds of the men of the West, 
was productive of great good. Wild and rough as were 
but too many of the leaders of men in Western Europe 
in the early Middle Ages, they conceived the thought, so 
important for the development of European civilisation, 
that they were all members of one great Christian family. 
It was this idea that made united action possible in 
Europe, that hurled the warriors of the West against the 
Moslem, who, like the locust, can but devour all that is 
good as he moves along. It was this thought, this habit 
of looking up with respect to a common head, not merely 
at Rome, but also, though to a much less degree, at Aachen, 
or wherever else the seat of empire might be, which so 

' Cf. Dr. Kodgkin, in hit emirerily leaidable and accurate CkarUi 
/A« Crtai (p. 349). 
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frequently averted the horrors of war at a time when men 
seemed to think they were born to fight, It was this 
feeling of the brotherhood of peoples which promoted an 
intercourse among the men of the West, greatly, nf course, 
to their mutual benefit, to which nothing in our times can 
compare. Where there was much to be learned, or where 
there was much to do, thither, heedless whether to London, 
to Paris, or to Rome, went tlie workers or the seekers after 
truth. And gladly were they welcomed. Fop they were 
received without that miserable jealousy and suspicion 
which modern ideas of nationality have engendered — ideas 
which make many men act at least as though they believed 
that the be-all and cnd-all of everything was nationality. 
One Church, one empire was a clear, noble, and grand 
central idea to which others, at once beautiful and 
practical, could aggregate. Out of reflection of this kind 
arose the remark of Grcgorovius: "All the life of nations 
became henceforward bound together in a great concentric 
system of Church and empire, and out of this system 
sprang the common civilisation of the West"' 
Among the results of Leo's crowning Charlemagne was Who haii 

supreme 

net that he gave up all his sovereign rights in Rome. He i«o»eriti 
no more ceased to be its ruler than did the king of Bavaria 
lose all his r^al power over Bavaria on the proclamation 
of William, King of Prussia, as Emperor of Germany, in 
1871. No doubt, as emperor, Charlemagne would have 
more rights than those of a simple patricius; he would 
stand to the Pope in much the same position as our 
sovereign does to the independent princes of our Indian 
empire.' Hence in his letters to the emperor, Leo does 

' Renu, ii. 50$ f C/. Davis, CharUfnagJU, p. u i, 3io f, ind 
Soltni, Stato r Ckitsa, p. 15. Of ihis last work mc a fiilt and »b1e 
tTilictJin in ihe Rei'. tfhisl. taUs.. July 1904. p. 573 ff. 

' And so, as my friend Mr, UrijuKart Ims pointed out to me, ihe 
popes regarded the emperors not only as ' brothers and Mos,' but as 
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not fail to make it clear that Charlemagne is his defender, 
but not In all things his master. Writing ' on one 
occasion to complain of the doings of some of the 
emperor's ' missi." he asks that "the obJation which your 
ancestors and you yourself have offered to Blessed Peter 
may remain acceptable In his sight, so that you may deserve 
to receive a suitable reward from the keybearerof the king- 
dom of heaven, who has constituted you his defenders in his 
interests." Further, whilst consenting to work along with 
the emperor in takin^^ defensive measures on the coasts 
against the Saracens and Northmen, whose sea power was 
now making itself felt, Leo's very words- show that there 
were coasts that belonged to him as well as to the emperor. 
And if the emperor's missi. who came to assist in the 
administration of justice, interfered with the Pope's 
arrangements, Leo did not hesitate to ask the emperor 
indignantly if it was by his orders that his misn hampered, 
to the great detriment of the papal exchequer,' the adminis- 
trative rights of the duets whom he had appointed over 

their 'overlords' in temporaU und«r certain circunntance*. Th«y were 
th« lor4i of ilic popes as the German emperor is now the hrd of 
the German Princes, S. Gregory VII. calls Henry IV. " daminum 
ftalreni et filiuin-'' Jaffc. Reg., iii. 7. 

' Ep.9,ap. iir. 6". £>lj4..v. 9,ap.J.-ifri:, Mtm. Carol. " Qui (b. Pcirui) 
vos insiiisulilitacibusdefenMtrcscomtituit." This IcUcrperKapi belong* 
lo the year 807. Cf. £p i, ap. .</. G.SS., v.,andap. JafTd, j?., 1, where 
Leo lells Chaiiemagne ih.it he will receive his son Pippin in a way thai 
will become "the son of sogrcain rf>/''^nW<-r nf the Holy Church of Cod." 

■ "Ut litoraria nostra ac veitra ab iiifesiatione pa^norum ... 
luta reddanlur .... nos .... siudium pooimui." Ep. 1, «W ntp. 
Cf. Ep. 6, lA, where, after narraiing to ihc emperor the ravages of the 
Moors OB Ihc inlands of Pona and Isrhia, etc., the Pope add» ; " i>c 
nostril Buiem iciinimbui insinuamus vestra: imp. poienliie : quia per 
inlerceisionein B, V. M. . . . et per vcstram prudcniissimam ordina- 
lionem omnia i-tlva cxistunL K quo enim dc illonim advenlu vesUH 
nos exboriavii sercnitas. semper posWa el Hloraria naslra ordinata 
habuimus." 

» Ep, 3, ap. Af. C. SS., v^ or ap. Jatft. 
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the difTerent cities. It may be noted here that these 
missi v/etc in the nature of itinerant judges, whose 
business it was to see that the local authorities in the 
different towns did their dut>*. Ccnni.^ in his notes to 
this letter, quotes the famous constitution of the emperor 
Lothaire, drawn up in the time of Eugeniui It. (824-827), 
to the effect that it was the emperor's will that missi 
should be appointed by ihc Pope and himself, who should 
each year report how the different dukes and judges 
administered justice. Complaints were in the ^rst instance | 

to be referred to the Pop^ as to the ordinary and 
immediate authority, who should himself cause them to be 
satisfied : or. if he preferred it, they were to be referred to 
the emperor to be dealt with.' The idea of Leo was that 
the emperors were to administer justice within the 
dominions of the Pope when invited by him so to do. 
though not whenever they chose to do so on their own ' 

initiative; but that in grave temporal difficulties they 
should constitute the ultimate court of appeal. Living at 
a distance and interfering only occasionally in the papal 
government, they were nevertheless to be always in the 
background, as it were, and to serve as a continual warning 
and menace to the turbulent nobility. While the emperor \ 

had no little ecclesiastical authority, and the Pope still 
more temporal power, each was to be independent in his 
own sphere. The scheme was, certainly, an admirable one 
for securing the independence of the papacy.' 

We may now return to the history of the course of events. cf«uic- 



* Carutif. IMh.t c. 4, ap. Boreiius, Cafiil., i. 313. 

* Cf. * ytry lucid snide, A-/ Saera Routine imfuro, by E. Santiru, 
in a volume addmicd lo Leo XIII. on the occasion of his episcopal 
jubilee. Siena, 1893. The above paiiigrApli in tli« text \oa b«cn 
coinptlcd in accordance with some admirable sugi;eatioiu I reGci>'e4) 
from Mr. Urquhart. 
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Charlemagne passed the winter in Rome, occupied not only 
with the trial and punishment of the Pope's enemies, but 
with the affairs, public and private, ecclesinjitical and civil, 
of Rome and the whole of Italy. After despatching an 
army under his son Pippin, the king of Italy, against the 
Duke of Beneventum, who was too independent to suit the 
new emperor, that prince left Rome after Easter (April 25) 
and set out for the North.' 

Whilst EInhard in his annals ' relates that in the following 
year negotiations were entered into between the Eastern 
court and Charlemagne. Theciphancs^ adds that to the 
emperor's ambassadors were added those of the Pope, 
and that, besides confirming peace between the two 
sovereigns, the ambassadors had in view the bringing 
about a marriage between the empress Irene and their 
master. If their mission had been successful, it would have 
put an easy end to the soreness felt by the East at the 
creation of a Western emperor. The plan, whether 
originating from the Pope or from Charlemagne himself, 
was a good one. But it mi«arried, and that through the 
interested advice of one of Irene's ministers. Well would 
it have been for Irene if she had accepted the proffered 
hand of the mighty Frank, For.on Oclobersr ofthisvcry 
year, she lost her throne, and found herself banished to the 
Isle of Lesbos by the usurper Nicephonis.whohad formeriy 
been the Treasurer {Logothite), Thus passed from 
the stage of the world's hi.story a princess whose beauty, 
abilities, and even virtues, were brought into more striking 
prominence by her later crimes. Charlemagne's ambassa- 
dors were graciously heard by Niccphorus, who sent back 
legates of his own with them both to the emperor and 

■ Einhird. Anmii., ad an. $01. 

* It., ad an. So3. 

* Theoph., inChron^ ad an. 793, 794* and Hitl. Misulla, 1. 33. 
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the Pope, and concluded at least a preliminary treaty o( 
peace.' 

In the following year the North of Italy was agitsted 
by the story that there had been found in Mantua a sponge 
that had been dipped in the blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
and carried thither by I.onginus. In the summer (803), 
news of this so-called discovery was brought to Charle- 
magne, who at once begged the Pof)c to inquire into the 
truth of the affair. Leo took advantage of this request * of 
the emperor to go still further north and pay Charlemagne 
a second visit,* as well for his love of the emperor as for 
the needs of the Church. Charlemagne was at Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapclle) when word was brought to him, about the 
middle of November, that the Pope wished to keep the 
feast of Christmas with him. At once the young prince 
Charles was sent forward to meet the Pope at St. Maurice 
in Valais. He himself received the Pope in the old basilica 
of St. Rcmy at Rhcims, and then went with him to 
Quicrcy — a place already so famous in the histor>' of the 
relations between the popes and the Carolingians — where 
they kept the feast of Christmas. Here, and at Aachen, 
they were together for eight days. Unfortunately we are 
left utterly in the dark as to what matters were discussed 
between them, Grcgorovius,* however, who is here cited 

' Einhard, Annat., ad an. 803. Cf. supra, p. 4$. 
» lb., ad an. 804. "Causa arlx-cntus ejus (Lconis) ha;c erat 
Perlatum »1 ad iropemtorem xsiMe pnrterita, Chri«ti un^uinem In 
NT aniua civitsce Tuistc repefTuin, propter hoc miMt uA Papain, petens iii 
hujus {amx vcriuieni inc|uireret," etc. 

' Poeta Siuo (up. At. O. SS. r , or JaflK, ^foM. Carol.) Mys (ad on. 804I 
that the I'ope left Rome : 

"Austisli I.eo llaKrnnti deduciut amnre 
AcccIckir:- quoquc pro r;iii«ix, quibut imperiali 
EsM videbai opus munlminc, rurius adirc 
Francorum terras." 
' Home, ill. 13, 1+ Flcury, Hist, tccks^ I. xlv. n. 37, conjectures with 
At Uatt u much reason that Leo wished to consult the emperor on the 
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merely as a type of a certain class of historians, is not 
without sources of private information. Leo had come for 
more land. Hut he did not obtain "all his desires, for the 
dispute concerning the frontiers of his property, or those 
between imperial supremacy and the papal territorial power, 
remained to be the subject of lasting dissensions, while the 
exorbitant demfinds of St Peter awoke the indignation of 
the youthful Pippin," etc. With such pure imaginings cer- 
tain modern authors are literally crammed. What lover 
of truth would not almost prefer the bare list of dry facts, 
given by many of the enrly t:lironiclers of the Middle Ages, 
to this? On his return journey the emperor caused the Pope 
to be escorted to Ravenna through Bavaria, a country which 
he wished to see. He reached Rome loaded with presents.* 
The great emperor, feeling that the allotted span of 
JiivrdPihis human life, the threescore years and ten, was drawing on 
wTb«6.'^ apace for him (he was now sixty-four), and thinking that 
the best way to avoid disputes arising between his thiee 
sons after his death was to let them know during his life 
what portion of his great empire would fall to each one of 
them, and to have this division previously well ratified, 
assembled the great ones of his realm at Thionville (S06). 
Before thi-i gathering he announced his intention of divid- 
ing his empire between \\\s three sons, Kouis, Charles, and 
Pippin. This policy of endless subdivision * of territory was 

afibirs of Venice and of Fortunatu* of Gnido. Italbo and Balan 
{Slon'a </'//.i/., ii. 338) hold wiih Kie»tcr prob.nbility that Charlemagne 
had invited the Pope lo come and diicuss wiili him ihc imporUot 
question of the division of his empire, 

' Ej,'inb;iTd, AnmiJ., ad an. 8o>4. Cf. Poeia Sako, who writes thai the 
gift* were worthy of the giver and the taker— the most illusuious 
bishop and tovcrcign of the time. 

" Mic cum pontilicuni cUrisstmus, illequc leguin 
Tempotis illius, nullo dubitanie fiiii-ienf-" 

* Just as dctiiiDcntally »* the ec|ii3l tiistributiun ol property acts on 
France at this day. 
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to prove fatal not only lo the Carolinglan empire itself, but 
to the prosperity of Europe in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
There is no call here to give the terms of the will ' which 
Charlemagne read up before his nobles, especially as it 
nevCT took efTect, for both Charles and Pippin died before 
their father. But in assigning his dominions to Pippin, 
Italy was declared his "up to the boundaries of St. Peter" 
— a fact which Hhows plainly enough that Charlemagne did 
not consider the dominions of the Pope to be at the dis- 
posal of the emperor. And the three brothers were ex- 
horted to be In earnest about the defence of ihc Church of 
St. Peter in the first place, and then of the other churches. 
They had to defend the former from its enemies, and. as 
far as they could and as was reasonable, to strive that it 
obtained its rights. After the nobles had sworn to adhere 
to the clauses of the will, Einhard himself, who gives- us 
this inforinatioii, took it to Rome to receive the signature 
of Ihc Pope. If there is one thing thai the conduct of 
Charlemagne towards the popes teaches, it is that he 
placed in everything the utmost reliance on the moral 
support to be derived from the concurrence of the 



' The iwi of it may be read in ihc CapU. Rrg. {-rant., ed, 
Boreliu», i. 136 f.. elf. A ftill an.ily«itof il mny bere.-kd in Vtit Daniel's 
Hitt.iit Frame, i. p. ^84 f. The 'haly' which he leaves to I'ippin 
he it eareful lo define as ' Lombanly ' " ll»luitn, vcro, yna tt I,ango- 
hardia dicilur .... Pippinn dilccto fitio no<^lio'' ; »»<) lalcr on, when 
m^inK another dtviaion, on the Tiiipposition ihai I'ipptn were in die 
before the other Xito, Charles Imjs 10 have Italy "usque ad tcrmino^ 
i Petri." The ejuitt words o( ihc wdi with regard to the relations 
erf his son^ W the jiopeji are of the law importance. '"Suftfr omnia 
auteni jubcmuf, ut ipir ires fratret cumn Cl Jejtn$ii'nem ccclciiac 
S. Peiii simul ju&opiuni. sicui quondam »b nvo nosiro Carolo ci 
b, mem, genitore Pipmo Kege, ct a nnbiK pntica susc*pia est ; ut 
eain cum Uci adjulorio ab ho»tibu» dekiidere niiantur. ct ju&:itiain 
sunm quanium ad ip§<is pcrimei ct ratio potiulavcrit h.ibete faciani." 

* "(Juibus poniifcx Icciii, el ndtentum prxbuit, ct propria manu 
subscriptii." Einhaid, Atuud., ad an. 806. 
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Church. The assent of l^o to the will was given in due 
course. 

Among the honours which his deserved reputation had 
won for Charlemagne was the concession ' to him of a sort 
of honorary suzerainty over the city of Jerusalem, especially 
ovcrthc Holy Places, by the great Caliph Haroun-al- Raschid. 
This suzerainty involved him as well as the Fojw in dis- 
cussions on the ' Procession of the Holy Ghost.' On this 
most abstruse question the doctrine of the Catholic Church 
is that the Holy Ghost proceeds, or has His origin, from 
the Father and the Son a^ from one principle, and that as 
the Son comes from the Father by gentratton and is His 
Word, the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the 
Son by spiration, and is, as it were, the outcome of their 
mutual love- To express this doctrine more clearly, there 
sprang up, it seems, in Spain, a custom of singing the Creed 
of Nice with the addition of the words, 'Filioque.' The Holy 
Ghost was thereby definitely stated to have proceeded 
from the Father * and the Son — qui ex Patrc Filioque 
procedit' For it was in Spain that the orthodox doctrine 
was lirst proclaimed* in a profession of faith. This was at 
a Council held probably at Toledo, in 447, against the 
Priscillianists. When the Arian Visigoths were converted 
under King Reccared, it was again declared 'at the Third 
Council of Toledo, in 589, that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
' from the Father and from the Son.' This custom, then, 
begun in Spain some time between 447 and the time of 
Felix of Urgel, passed into France, then into Germany, 
and last of all into Italy. On this doctrine, the teaching 
of the early Greek * Fathers was at one with that of the 

' Etnliard, in viS. Car., n. 16 ; Aanai. Mmssiu, »d an. 801. 

* Hefde, //iit. Coik-, \\. p. 495 (Fr.ed), ' />,, iii, p, 5S9, 

* For various li»iinian>c» from SS. Hiisil, /Vihanasius, Greeory of 
Ny»sa. etc., c/. Hurter, 7'/uol. I}ogt>uil. Cam^nd., 'w %% 198*202. 
I1i« iHficictKC between Uie doctnnc of the Greeks and the Laiins on 
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Latin Fathers. But as they often simply said that He 
proceeded from the Father, and sometimes that He ' was 
sent through the Son,' some of the Greeks began to imagine 
that the addition of the 'Filioque' implied some false 
doctrine. Hence the question of ihc 'procession' of the 
Holy Ghost was discussed at the Council of Gcntilly (767) 
and in the Caroline Books- And when certain Latin 
monks in Palestine began to use the Filioquc, they were 
accused by their neighbours of heresy. The letter in 
which they make known their difHcuItics to the Pope is 
still extant,' and Is very interesting. It is addressed : 
"To the most holy and reverend Lord in Christ, Father 
Leo, the first Bishop and universal Pope of the Holy 
Apostolic City of Rome, the congregation of the Mount 
erf" Olives." It then begins as follows: "Our Lord has 
deigned to exalt you. Father, over all bishops, and your 
holy Sec over all Christian Sees. For with His own lips 
did Christ condescend to say, 'Thou art Peter, etc* (Matt 
xvi. 18). Most kind father, we who are strangers In this 
holy city of Jerusalem, to\'e no man on earth more than 
you, and day and night pray for you. Hence to you do 
we make known the troubles we are here enduring." They 
go on to state that John, a monk of the laura of S. Sabas, 
near Jerusalem, called them and all the Franks heretics. 
In defence, the Franks replied that if they were called 
heretics, it would be necessary tu charge the apostolic See 
with heresy.^ John then had recourse to deeds ; and on 
Christmas Day (808) sent some laymen "to pitch them 

thi» difficult <iuestian i* admimbly set fonb in Brehter, f^ nkismt 
OrietU. du XI' :>ifclc, p. 119 ff. C/. Vimcciwi, Dt proctss. Sfirilia S., 
Rontcy 1878. Nealc's Hist. 0/ Ihr Hoiy EatUrn CiiurrA, Dissert, iii.. 
pi 1095 fL, pvcs the Orthodox Greek point of new. 

• Jaflli. itoit. Carol., p. 382. 

* /(*. " Fratcr, sik- Quodsi dos dicis hjcrciJcos, de sede S. apostoUca 
dkii bxretim." .... " Non cnim potuciuni dos foras ejicere." 
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out" (as the letter phrases it) of the Church built over the 
cave at Bethlehem where Our Lord was born. But the 
sturdy Franks were not easy to eject. And they proudly 
inform the Pope: "They could not put us forth. We all 
said," they continue, "here we wish to die; and you shall 
not cast us out" They piously attribute their power of 
resistance to extra strength which the Pope's prayers and 
faith had obtained for them. They then, they say, appealed 
to the clergy of the city. A public meeting was held in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Calvary-. Interrogated as to 
their faith, they declared that it was the same as that of 
the Roman Church, but pointed out that they were in 
the habit of using certain expressions in their prayers 
that the Greeks were not. "In the 'Glory be to the 
Father.'" urged the Frank monks, "you do not say 'as it 
was in the beginning'; in the 'Gloria in cxcelsis" you do 
not say 'tu solus altissimus'; you say the 'Our Father' 
differently to us ; and in the Creed we say more than you, 
we add, 'who proceeds from the Father and the Son.'" 
They (the Franks) then begged the people not to listen 
to the monk John; and reminded them that if they 
called the Frankish monks heretics, ii would be to accuse 
of heresy the throne of Peter. " If you do that you ' will 
sin." ".And now, our most kind Father, deign to think 
of us your servants, who though so far away, arc your 
sheep, To you* as your holiness knows, the whole world 

* /*. "Quodsi nos diciiis hxreticos. de ihrono Peiri diciti* hnrresim. 
Et si hoc diciii», peccatuTn iniluciiis supei vus." 

* lb. " Et libi commissus est omnis inundu», .siriii veun sanclitas 
»cit; aicul ait Doininui Ptlto : 'Si rUligis mc Peire, )Uiv:c ovcs 
mcas.'" We may reiuark here, by ihc way, that when any indent 
writers attribuie the rit;ht to rule the vrhoie Christian world to the 
bithop of RofDc, it ia not (o my of the thousand und one reaaoiu 
which some authors h.ive iiivenicH to account for the position of the 
Pope that ihey appeal in luppon of their asscnion, but ilmpty to the 
words of Our Lord lo the fir»t Pope, St I'ctcr. 
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has been entrusted ; inasmuch as the Lord said to Peter, 
'Ifyou love me, feed my sheep* (S. John, xxi. 17X They 
then go on to inform the Pope that they had heard the 
words, 'who proceeds from the Father and the Son,' sung 
in the chapel o( 'the emperor (Charlemagne) your son'; 
and that in the homily of St. Gregory and the Rule of St, 
Benedict, which the same ctnpcror had given Uicm, the 
same words also occurred. But the monk John had caused 
them much trouble by asserting that the Holy Ghost did 
not proceed from the Father and the Son. In conclusion 
they earnestly beg the Hope to look into the matter 
of the ' procession of the Holy Ghost.' to call to the 
mind of the emperor that they had heard the words, 
' who proceeds, etc.,' in his chapel, and to let them know 
the result." 

Of this matter Leo at once informed ' Charlemagne (809), 
sending him the letter he had just received. He at the 
same time sent to the monks of Mount Olivet "a creed ^ of 
the orthodox faith, that all might preserve it true and 
intact, in nccordance with this our Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church." 

In consequence of this letter of the Pope, Charlemagne Counciioi 

convened an assembly of bishops in November Sog, at Ch^p^Ue 

809. 

' EpL ad Car.. .V^». CarcJ.. ]aSi, p. 386. 

> y*. "Nos symbolum .... illii misimus, quaienus omnes 
SCCUoduin hanc no»inun Cftth. ei Apo»t. eciJcs. rectim et invioUiatn 
itncaiit ridem," The Creed tJ Leo i» prinitMl in Balute, Miscelt., vii. 
imi.,3^d in Miptc, P. L., (- 119, p- 1260. Il is .-idiircsscd "to all the 
OricniAl Chuidics,' thai, "oU ilie world may bold ibe faiih inviolate 
acconling to the Holy Koimui Catholic and Apottolic Cht)rch.'' " Leo 
cpbcopas servus senorum Dei omnibu* orienialibus Ecctniis. Hoc 
tymtmlum onbodoxx fidci vobis mittimus ut tarn vot quam onmis 
Biundus tccundutn Komanain S. C«(h. et A|m>». EccIcs. reclom et 
inviolatam tcneatb 6dcin.'' What that faith was with regard Id the 
proceiaion of the Holy Chast, he makes quite cleAT. "Credimu« .... 
Spiriium S. a I'airc et a Filio x<|ualiiet procedentem, coasubsianiiaJcni, 
co^eternum Patri ei Filio." 

VOL. II. S 
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Aachen. The Council proclaimed ' the orthodox doctrine 
in regard to the procession of the Holy Ghost, and seems 
to have sanctioned the continued use of the 'Filioque' 
in the Creed. For the sake* of having the matter settled, 
Charlemagne sent to the Pope an embassy composed of 
a biiihop and an ahbot. 

Early in the year 8io, the Pope held a conference with 
the legates of the emperor in the sizziAy [secreiariutn) of 
Sl Peter's. When various' testimonies'* had been read, 
he declared that his belief was in accordance with the 
authors quoted, and with the passages of the sacrod 
Scriptures adduced, and that he forbade anyone to teach 
or hold any doctrine opposed to that of Che Council at 
Aachen. The testimonies here spoken of were doubtless 
extracts from the works of Theodtilphus. bishop of Orleans, 
and Smaragdus, abbot of Sl. Michel (now Sl Mihiel), near 
Verdun. It is from one of his letters to Charlemagne — 
to which such acts as wc have of the Roman synod were 
appended— that wc know what went on in Rome between 
the Pope and the emperor's legates. In his work Smaragdus 
had made it his chief object to collect the passages of 
Scripture that bear directly or indirectly on this subject 
of the procession of the Holy Ghost ; while Theodulphus 
aimed at collecting texts from the Greek, and especially 
from the Popes and the Latin Fathers. After the 
declaration of the Pope above rehearsed, an informal 
discussion took place, which the abbot Smaragdus, who 

' Hvfcle, f/ist. Conc^ v. p. 174 (F"r. «d.). 

* "Cujui, (qiuolio de process. S. S.) definiendK «u>a Bcmtuuius, 
etc.. Komam ad Lconcm papam nibsi sum." Einbard, Annat., ad 
an. 809. 

* "Lcctis a pncdictis Mts»5 icilimoniis .... ait (Leo), iia teneo 
cum his auctonbus el S. Scriplur.i- auctoritaiibus. Si quis atiter de hac 
re scnlirc vcldoccrc volucrti, dcfendo," clc. CJ. Smarag. /I'i ,ap. Mansi, 
CoiK., xiv. p. 1^ scq., or any other of the great editions of the Councils, 
t^. Labbe, vii. 1194. 
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was himself present, says he could not undertake lo write 
down (clearly). By degrees Ihe discussion took a more 
formal chamcter, of which the worthy abbot has left us 
a most interesting summary. Of course, it was at once 
quite plain to the envoys that there was no di/Terence in 
point of faith between the Pope and themselves. But Ihcy 
naturally wished to get their custom of singing the Creed. 
with the ' Filioquc' addition, recognised by the Pope. Hence 
Ihcy argued that since It was true that the Holy Ghost 
proceeded from the Father and the Son, that truth ought 
to be taught. To this Leo agreed. Why not then teach 
the truth by singing? Teaching by singing, replied the 
Pope, is a good method, but it is not good to insert words 
where one has no righl. The envoys admitted that they 
were aware that the Fathers of the different cpcumenical 
councils had forbidden additions to be made to the Creed, 
but they asked whether it would not be lawful to sing the 
' Filioque,' if they (the Councils) had inserted it It would, 
assented the Pope. Would not the Fathers of the General 
Councils have done wttl if they had inserted such an im- 
portant addition, persist<:d the envoys ? No doubt, was 
the answer; but as they did not insert it, they had very 
good reasons for their omission of the addition. Before 
night put an end to the discussion, the Pope pointed out 
that it was impossible to put all the articles of faith into 
the Creed. 

When the conference was reopened next day, the envoys 
urged that the ' Filioque' had been added solely with the 
laudable object of instructing the people on a most im- 
portant point of doctrine. Whereupon Leo reminded 
them that after the Fathers of the different Councils had 
forbidden people to tamper with the Creed on their own 
authority, it made no matter with what intention they 
acted when they violated the decrees of Uie Fathers. But 
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have you not yourself given leave for the singing of the 
Creed, put in the envoys? The Pope allowed that he 
had permiiied the singing of the Creed, but not with the 
addition, told them they had better follow the custom of 
the Roman Church, and asked what it was to him {Qitid 
ad nos) that the Franks could urge that ihey had not origin- 
ated the custom. The irrepressible Franks now adduced 
their final argument, and acutely insisted that to drop 
the ' Filioque ' would be to cause the people to think that 
it was not true that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the 
Father and from the Son. Could the Pope tell them what 
was best to be done, therefore, under the circumstances? 
" Had I been asked," retorted the Pope, " before the custom 
of singing the Creed in your manner began. I should have 
told you not to make the Insertion." As it was, he advised,' 
not commanded, that, on the ground that it was not sung 
in the Church of Rome, their custom of singing the Creed 
should be gradually abandoned. Then what had been 
established rather from love of novelty than by authority 
would be gradually abandoned by all. An unlawful custom 
would thus come to an end and nobody's faith would be 
injured 

Whether or not the Pope's wise advice was followed in 
the Royal chape! we do not know ; but the custom of the 
West was not abandoned. Had his prudent counsels, 
however, been followed, much difficulty would have been 
avoided. When in the days to come the Greeks sought 
an occasion to quarrel with the Western Church, iheir 
only tangible argument (the Filioque) would not have 
been forthcoming. Meanwhile, to show ' his love for the 
orthodox faith,' siiys hi* biographer. Leo caused two shields 



' "At nunc (quod tamen non it^rmitniU. serf voWcum pariter 
tntctundii dico) . . . . ut paul.-iiim in pajalio (quia in noslra S. Ecclesia 
Ron ca.nUlur) canundi consuetude ejusdem syinboti iniennicuiur." 
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of silver, weighing 94 lbs. 6 ozs., to be casL On one of 
them, in Greek, and on the other, in Latin, he caused the 
Creed to be inscribed without the ' Filioquc' This he did 
to afford a standing proof that the Roman Church preserved 
the Creed as it had come down to her. These shields I.eo 
hung up, one on the right and the other on the left of the 
confession of St. Peter, and as late as the eleventh century 
they were seen by St. Fcter Damian,' He put up a corre- 
sponding one in the confession of St. Paul' 

Of the joint efforts of Charlemagne and Pope Leo III. 
for the refutation of Adoptionism, and of the Council 
held at Rome against its able advocate, Felix of Urgel, 
'" 799t mention has al ready been made under Pope 
Hadrian I. Their mutual relations with Fortunatus of 
Grado may well engage our attention now. 

On the authority of the Annals of Venice* Muratori* 
informs us that to the bishopric of Olivola Castello, an 
island that now forms part of Venice, there was elected 
a Greek of the name of Christophorus, at the instance of 
the Greek emperor Nicephoms and by the influence of 
John, the D<^e of Venice. But the tribunes of Venice, 
who did not approve of this Greek interference, begged 
the patriarch of Grado, also named John, not to consecrate 
Christophorus. John yielded to their wishes, and even 
excommunicated the bishop-elect. Furious at this, the 
Doge sailed over to Grado and had the refractory prelate 
hurled from the top of a high tower. The tribunes, how- 
c\'cr, contrived to bring about the election of Fortunatus 
of Tricsl. a relation of the murdered patriarch, to the 
vacant Sec of Grado. The Pope approved the choice, and 

• Opusc 38, c. 2, ap. P. L., 1. 145. 

' L. /'., n. Kixv. Cf. Photiut, cp. i. 34, who telU of L«o inscnbinj; 
iMr undefiled faith on cenain shidds. 
1 Ap. At. C. SS^t vil ' AftnaLt «d ad. S02. 
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sent Fortunatus the pallium' (March 21. 803). The 
treatment that had been meted out to his predecessor and 
relative led Fortunatus to conspire with some of the chief 
men in the State against the Doge. The plot was dis- 
covered, and Fortunatus fled for his life to Charlemagne. 
He found the emperor at Saltz (Koenigshofen), presented 
him * with some beautiful gifts and implored his assistance. 
This Charlemagne granted, and even took him into favour 
and wrote to the Pope to ask him to allow the exiled 
patriarch to have the then vacant See of Pola, as "he did 
not* wish to appoint him anywhere without consulting with 
the Pope," The Pope consented (&o6\ on condition that, 
if his See of Grado were restored to Fortunatus, he was to 
leave the See of Pola in every way intact just as he found 
it* But in a postscript to the letter he wrote to Charle- 
magne on this matter, the Pope asked him to use his 
influence with Fortunatus for the good of the latter's soul, 
as he had not heard good reports of him. either whilst he 
was in Italy or France. 

The joint action of Charlemagne and Leo in a case" 
much nearer home serves to give us an insight as to the 
blessings that would have accrued to Europe, not from an 
ideal ' Roman emperor,* but even from a succession of 
rulers like Charlemagne. With such emperors and such 
a union of Church and State as existed in the days of 
Charlemagne and Leo, the great standing armies, which 

' C/. Chtvn. lie pal. JVov. Aquit., ed. Monticolo. p. 15; Craa. 
AltinaU, \, 8, ed. Rossi, p. 1:7 ; Dandoto, Ciron., ap K. I. 5"., xii. 

' Anna!., EiahartI, ad an. 803 ; Crpn. J^<-««.,t>f John ibe Deacon, 
ad an. 803 (ed. Monticolo, p, tot). 

* "Vestra imp. poientia "inc consuliu apostohUus nostri nequaqtum 
eum aliubi coliocarv voluJl." Ep. j LcOt ap. M. G. £fifi., v., or 
A/<rn. Carol., p. 321. 

' n. 

* €/■ Ep. 3 Leo, ap. .!/<»(». Carol., p. 31 3 ; and Angh-Sax. Ckrm-, 
ad an. S06. 
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sap the strength of modem Europe, and are a pcfpetual 
menace to its peace and to the priceless blessings that flow 
therefrom, would not be needed. 

At this time, when from years of wild anarchy the once 
powerful kingdom of Northumbria was fast going to pieces, 
its king. Eardulf, who when only a noble had been wounded 
it was thought to death, lud been seized by his enemies and 
east into prison (806}. During the time of his power' he 
would seem to have acknowledj^ed some kind of superior 
authority in the emperor,' and to have cultivated the 
friendship of the Pope in a particular manner. Hence, 
both took an active interest in his misfortunes. Both sent 
special messengers' to Northumbria. Whilst the em- 
peror's messenger succeeded in obtaining the king's 
release' (iiofi), the Pope's envoy heard what both parties 
had to say on the merits of the case ; for appeal to the 
Pope had been made in the first instance." Leo expresses 
his delight to the emperor that his action saved the life 
of the king, and assures Charlemagne that this "imperial 
defence' of his is praised on all hands. After visiting 
Charlemagne at Nimcguen, about Easter 808. Eardulf 

' Some notice of this king may be got from Simeon of Uurtuin 
(tri33}, O' ('*^*- f^fg-' ^d an. 801, etc.; AnglihSax. Ckrom^ ad 
an. 79S, etc. 

' Hence when wriiing to ihe emperor iMotu Carpf., ep. 2, p. 31 1, or 
ap. M. G. SS., v.), Leo lejoiccs in ihc safety of Eardulf, "quia ct vcslci 
titmfet jidf/ir cxtiiit, ct ad no» mis«o6 suo» <lirisebal." 

* /*. • li. 

* /*. To ihe infotmatioo communed in a iMier to the Pope from 
CfaarlenuKne, to the ciTeci tliat Eardulf hzd been diivcn from his 
Icingdom, Leo reptied that 'the Sajtons' had already informed him of 
the aflEiir, and thai it wu npcciaUy on account of that wicked deed 
that he hat) Rent his envoy into the kini;dom. " Hoc per Saxones 
agnovemmu*. Unde maximc ipium tniuum noxtnim pto ip*a nequitia 
illic dircxinnis." The next letter of the Pope 10 Charlemagne 
(December ji. Soil) shows him Mndini: the emperor 2II the cone- 
■poDdcncc he had received on the subject, and asking him 10 return 
il when read, as ''eorum verba pro pi^jnore rciinemus." 
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went on to Rome.' He would seem to have satisfied the 
Pope as to his right to the throne ; for in the beginning 
of the year 809, he left Rome and was escorted back to 
his kingdom by the envoys of the emperor and the Pope.' 
On this incident Gregorovius ' remarks : " Rome, it is true, 
had already beheld kings, more especially from the British 
Isles, come to take the cowl. Ectrdtilf was, however, the 
first to sue in the Latcran for the restoration of the crown 
of which he had been deprived. The instance shows /A/ 
virws which were arising in the West concerning papal 
authority. And since, after Pippin's days, it was kings 
thtmstlvis who, for the sake of temporal advantage, exalted 
the conception of the Roman episcopate in the eyes of 
peoples and princes, we cannot be surprised that these 
bishops, renouncing the idea of spiritual intercession, soon 
arrogated to themselves the divine power of giving and 
removing crowns." The concluding statement in the fore- 
going quotation is simply a groundless assertion of 
Gregorovius himself, for which he does not venture to 
advance the smallest semblance of proof. And it should 
be observed that men do not 'arrc^ate to themselves' 
power freely placed in their hands ; so that if. in the 
Middle Ages, we find popes from time to time adjudicat- 
ing on the rights of kings to their thrones — not arrogating 
to themselves the divine power of giving and removing 
crowns at pleasure — wc might say, with Gregorovius him- 
self, that this exercise of authority was the result of the 
free appeal to Rome of kings themselves. It was certainly, 
however, the legitimate outcome of the feudal ideas of 
the Middle Ages. In the eyes of men in those times, not 



• Cinhard, AnruU., ad an. 808. 

» Kinhard. Fuldfmti Aitm., ad aa S09, ap. -V, G. 



Einbanl, j-lnn., ad an. 80S-9. 
* /tOHU, tic, ii. 1 5. 
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only was every man in each kingdom subject to art over- 
lord, but in the union which then existed between Chmtian 
stltes and the Church, kings themselves were taken to be 
responsible for the proper exercise of their power to the 
ultimate tribunal of the Sec of Rome. 

There was being discussed at Rome at the same time Eanb»ia 
as that of Eardulf, the case of the Archbishop of York, imbopor 
EanbaJd, the second of that name, a man of great influence, 
and seemingly somewhat worldly. Whether this was in 
connection with the aflair of king Eardulf (whose enemies 
he was said to have harboured), or with some other business, 
is not clear. It has been conjectured that it concerned the 
endless dispute between the archbishops of York and 
Canterbury' on the subject of the primacy. For his 
pallium this prelate was indebted to the exertions of 
Alcuin, who had been his ma.stcr. Sometime before 
August 797. Alcuin wrote* to Pope Leo: "In behalf of 
the envoys — who have come from my country and my 
city, according to canonical and apostolic custom and the 
command of Blessed Gregory our apostle, to beg the dignity 
of the sacred pall — I humbly beg you to graciously listen 
to the prayers of a necessitous church. For in those parts 
the dignity of the sacred pallium is necessary to overcome 
the wicked and preserve the authority of the holy church." 
Eanbald received his pallium on the 8th ' September 797. 

I For Leo ID hit letter (o Charlemagne above quoted (Afatt. Carol., 
P- JlJJwrltcs : "Cocnulfus rex ncc suum iirchicpiic<>pum(vii,, Wulfrcd 
of Canterbury, 805-831) pacificacuni haljct ncc istum Eanbaidum idem 
arcbie)H»copum." Of crourse it may tiavc been thai Eanbald had )ia.d 
a hand in deilironing R.irdulf. The Icitcri of /VIcuin to £aDl)ald show 
that, by the year 801, theie wu bad blood between the king and the 
aictibUbop. (lladdAn and Stubby, lii. 534). 

* Ep. 13), cil. D. ora|i. Men. Ale, p. 358. The envoys of Eanbald 
went to Rom« '' moic canonico atque apa*iolic«^ B. Cregorii prjedta- 
tons Dostri pnccpio." etc. 

' Ai^lO'Stur, Chrvn., ad an. 797- 
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Whatever the case of Archbishop Eanbald was, it 
greatly saddened the Pope, and he daily prayed at the 
Confession of St. Peter that the dispute between Eanbald 
and Wulfred of Canterbury might come to an end. 
Charlemagne had interested himself in this matter as in 
that of Eardulf.and Leo begged ' him to continue his good 
officesi. In answer to a request from Charlemagne that 
the Pope would send by a suitable envoy "a hortatory 
letter of his apostolic authority" to Eanbald, to summon 
him to Rome or to state his case in the emperor's presence, 
Leo replied ^ that he had already composed such a letter 
and sent it on to Charlemagne to be forwarded at once by 
one of the emperor's envoys, as his own was not yet ready. 
As no more of this affair is known, it may perchance be con- 
cluded that this combined papal and imperial action was as 
successful in dealing with Eanbald as in restoring Eardulf. 

The other relations of Leo with this country may be 
now suitably treated of in chronological order. With the 
approach of the ninth century and it;s Danish iriroada, 
the glory of the Anglo-Saxon, which was at its height 
during the seventh and eighth centuries, began to set. With 
the general confu!uon in the civil order, disorders were 
increasing in the ecclesiastical. One of these was the 
abuse of nominating laymen to be superiors of monasteries. 
This breach of the canons Elhclhcarcl, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, condemned "by the command' of Pope 
Leo " in a synod at " Bcccanccld ' (or rcall>' at Clovcsho 
in 803), declaring that whoever did not observe " this 
decree of God, and of our Pope, and of us," would be 

' C/.tht letter oft (juotcd above — vit., Ep. Leo,, ap. .Wtm. Car., 311-5. 

» /*. 

* Afiglo-Sax. Cirtm.,idsui.79b. Cf. HaddanandStubb9,iii. pp. 517 
and 545. As thiit decree of Elhelhcanl \> practicaJly the wnc us one 
issued by him at Clovcsho in 803,11 would seem ttui this council of 
' Bcccaooeld ' is no other ih^n the council of Clovesho. 
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accountable to the judgment scat of God, and concluding: 
■' I, Ethelheard, Archbishop, with twelve bishops and twenty- 
three abbots, do conRrm and ratify the same with Christ'^ 
rood token." 

About tlie same time the Archbishop had another breach 
of discipline to contend Against, which also called for the 
intervention of the Pope, On the death of the last 
descendant of Hengist, the throne of Kent became vacant. 
It was seized by Eadbcrt Pracn, a cleric, in 796. Unable 
to pass over this violation of the canons, Ethelheard turned 
to the Pupe. who excommunicated Eadbcrt, and threatened 
to call on the inhabitants of Britain to punii^h his dis- 
obedience,' But this s:ime year, Cenulf, who had suc- 
ceeded the powerful Offa in the kingdom of the Mercians 
(796), made EadbertN action an excuse for invading 
Kent. The urfortiinate man was soon deprived of his 
kingdom and of his eyes* (797 or 798). It should be 
noted that the datesof the ecclesiastical affairs of England 
at this time arc by no means easy to fix with any degree 
of certainty. Those here given are in accordance with 
the best authorities. 

On another very impwrtant matter Ethelheard and 
CcnuIf were acting in harmony at this same period. 
William of Malmcsbury' describes Ethelheard as a man 
of considerable energy and of great influence with the 
powerful ones of his time. This influence he used to win 

* Cj. Lingard, Hisf. of England, I p, 81. In Wharton's At^glia 
Sacra, L 460 ; or better, in Afort. Ak., p. 363, may be read the Pope's 
letter (797) 10 Ceiiulf~a leitcr whidi will t>c quoted afcain — in which 
" for the etutn.t! welfare of his soul tlie nposlaie cleric" is anathematised 
by the Pupc, who will send an ' apoitolicuin commonitoriuni ' to nil 
ihc people of the whole of Britain. lo expel Eadbcn rrom Kent, if he 
pcniKis in his conducl. In Haddan and Slubbs, iii. 533, the letter is 
dated 798. 

' A>tj({«-Sax. CkroM., ad an. 796^ 

• Dt Gut. PoiU., i., ap. P. Z., 1. 179, p. 1448 f. 
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back the jurt<idictton that belonged lo the Sec of Canterbury 

till the time when, by the efforts of King Offa and the 

authority- of Pope Hadrian, the extent of its sway was 

curtailed. Ethelheard first secured the co-operation of 

Eanbald II, of York. These two metropolitans pointed 

out to King Ccnulf the injustice that had been done 

the old See of Canterbury by the erection of Lichfield 

into an Archiepiscopal ^ee. Cenulf, who was " inferior ' 

to no preceding king in power or in faith," when he 

beard what was the ancient ecclesiastical discipline of 

the country, at once consented to use his influence with 

the Poi)e for the restoration of the ancient order of things. 

He accordingly wrote (797> to the Pope a letter,' which 

began: "To the most holy and truly loving Lord Leo, 

Pontiff of the sacred and Apostolical See, Cenulf. by 

the grace of God, king of the Mercians, with the bishops, 

princes, and every degree under our authority, sends the 

greeting of the purest love in Christ." Cenulf thanks God 

for giving the Church such a worthy ruler, in succession to 

Hadrian, as the present Poi>c. For "we who live on the 

E&rthest confines of the world, justly boast, beyond all other 

things, that the Church's exaltation is our safety, and its 

prosperity our constant ground of joy, since your apostolical 

dignity and our true faith originate from the same .source."* 

After begging the Pope's blessing, recalling to hJs mind 

the ecclesiastical constitution of the country laid down by 

Pope Gregory, and the action of Offa. who " through enmity 

against the venerable Jaenbcrht (Lambert) and the Kentish 

people," obtained from Pope Hadrian the pallium for the 

' Thus writes William of Malmeibury (+ a.bout 1145), who was 
himself inferior to no precedini; hisiotian of our country in accuracy, 
industry, and ability. IJf Gtsl. Kfg., 1. i. c 4. 

» «, 

' Sohn's iramUtion (p. 71^). " Quia uode tibi apostolica digniUs, inde 
nobis fidei verilu innoluit." 
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bishop of the Mercians, Cenulf asked Leo to take the 
matter into his consideration, and let him know what had 
to be observed in the matter for the future. The king 
concludes by offering the Pope a " small gift, for friendship's 
sake," of 1 20 mancuses.' 

The same year there came back an answer* from the 
Pope to the effect that he was gt;id to find that, like 
his predecessors, Cenulf came fur truih to the Church of 
St. Peter*, that Pope Hadrian would not have lessened the 
jurisdiction of the See of Canterbury against the custom, 
had not King Offa given the Pope to understand that it 
was the general wish, both en account of the extent of the 
territory niled by the king of the Mercians and other 
weighty reasons ; that he confirmed the primacy of Canter- 
bury, and that he would like to remind the king that his 
predecessor bad promised no less a yearly sum than 365 1 
mancuscs for the poor and for ' the lights ' of St Peter. 

It would appear that ' Lichfield ' made a stand for his 
newly acquired privileges. Ethclhcard found it necessary 
to go to Rome in person to plead his cause. He w-as com- 
pletely successful. The Pope issued (January 18. 802) a 
formal decree — perhaps the only fully dated document ofthis 
affair — in which, "* by virtue of the authority ^ of St. Peter," 
he granted the restoration of its ancient rights to the Sec 
of Canterbury. He also wrote* at the same time to King 



' Of the» there are thought tn be eight to the pound iterling, if the 
mnnciii b« iuppo»cd to be of iilver. A gold tTutncut wax wnnh nboul 
nine iime» that aini>unt. Cf. Lingatil'a A^gto-isturen Cftroa., i. p. ^59 n. 

' Men. Alt., p. 363 ; or Whitrton, Angtia Sa^ra, 1. p. 46a This 
Uuer, n-bich begins " 1 nclitjc cjiccllentiiv," \* not noticed, at liui»t in the 
arst cd. of Jaffa's Rt^ata H. P. 

* " Ex aucioritaic h. I'clri . , . . tibi, Ethelharde, tuisqiie succewri- 
bus orancs Angloium ccdaias, iicut n prisci& tcmporibus fucruni .... 
iirefngabiliipr jure concedimus " Ap. Haddan and Srubbs. lit. 536. 

< Ap. Malmctbiiiy, l>t Gtai. Ktgt >■ § ^ ; Haddan and Slubbs, 
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Cenulf, assuring him of the gratification he felt at learning 
from the king's two letters, brought by ElhelUeard, that the 
king was prepared •" to humbly submit in all things to the 
.ipostolic decree; .... to have yiven his life for that of 
the Pope, if he had been nigh, out of respect for his office 
(doubtless an allusion to the attack on the Pope's life), 
.... and to receive the Pope's letters of kindest admoni- 
tion with all humility."' Leo accepts the l2o mancuses, 
and continues: "As you take notice in your royal letters 
thai no Christian - dares to contraverte our apostolic 
decrees, we accordingly endeavour to decide what is of 
advantage to your kingdom ; so that what our brother 
Ethelheard, or the whole body of evangelical and apostolic 
doctrine of the holy fathers and our holy predecessors has 
ordained, under canonical censure, for you, and your princes 
and people, you ought not, by any means, to resist at all 
their orthodox doctrine. For Our Lord has said, ' He 
that rcccivcth you, receiveth me'" (Matt. x. 40). After 
praising the archbishop, Leo goes on to say that, "by the 
authority of Blessed Peter .... whose place, though un- 
worthy, we hold," he gives him such power that, if any ol 
his subjects, "as well kings and princes as jjeople, shall 
transgress the Lord's commandment-s," he will excom- 
municate htm till he repent. In conclusion, "having 
discovered the truth of the matter," the Pope says he has 
restored' his rights and privileges to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

On his return to England, Ethelheard held a synod at 

* "In omnibus npoMolicis humiliicr consentire censitriK, ....«< 
quando nostrx dulcissimx admoniiionis littcTiie ad vcstrat: unanimitaiis 
petventunt aarcs, cum omni «uA.vitAie cordis .... suscjpcrc." /i. 

* " Noittis apojiolicii sAnctioaibus nullus Christianus conirairc 
prssumit* fi. 

' " Confirtnntionc nostra aposiolica auctoriiatc cm (diajccMs) iUt in 
integio, sicui aniiqaitiu fucruni, consUuentes reddldimus." /i. 
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rClovesho. Here, in accordance with the "authoritative' 

Iprccept of hix prerogative," the honour of St. Augustine's 

See was restored in its completeness, " just as St. Gr^ory, 

I the Apostle and Master of our nation, arranged it." And 
If anyone, king or bishop, dared in the future to lessen the 
honour due to the metropolitan Sec, he was to tindcrbtand 
that he would be damned " unless before his death he made 
reparation for the injury he had inflicted on the Church, 
contrary to the canons." Afte r t his no more wa g_ev,er 
heard of the Ar chbishop of Lic hfiel d- This -iame year 
the sturdy champion of the rights of Canterbury died. He 
was succeeded by VVulfrcd. of whom the first chroniclc^of 
^our nation records * that he received the pallium in 806, 
U to Rome, along with the bishop of Sherbuni. in 812 
tttaily in 814 ). and ' with the blessing of Po pe Leo," 
Mturned to his own bishopric in S13, i.f. in 8l5._ 

If all is not clear with regard to tb.^t portion of our wulfi«d'i 
[liistory which has been just narrated, there is a still thicker I 
haze over the part now to be explored. Beginning our 
investigations with the commencement of Wulfred's pon- 
tificate (S05-32), we find that while it is certain that he 
received his palHutn from Rome, it is not certain whether 
he went for it himself or not' There is extant a fragment 
of a letter written "to a venerable Pope Leo" by "all the 
bbhops and priests of the whole of the island of Britain." 
It is possible that this epistle may have been indicted 
1 during a vacancy in the See of Canterbury * ; and, if so. the 

(Uo). WiUmit, 



nlliutii, 



^ 



* "Sui pfirilcgii auctoriuiis pr^ccptiun posuu' 
Concilia, I 167 ; Haddan and Stubbs, lii. 543. 

* An/'lo-SiXK. ChroH., sub Ann. S04, 13, 13. 

* Conlemporary authorities do not decide ; and it is questionable 
bow far much Later ones are reliable. Williani of Matmesbury could 
not ]>rocure nny maicriajs (or Wulfred's pontiftcite. " Omnia veiustaa 
obsBrduit et delevii," Dt geil. foin.. 1. i., ap. /*. /.., t. 179, p. 1450, 

* "Thit leitcr appears to have been written on the occiuion of a 
vacancy or the See of Canterbury." Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 561 a 
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necessity of synchronising such a vacancy with the reign of 
a Pope Leo, would point tu Leo III. as its recipient. On 
the other hand, as there is nothing to force the conclusion 
that it was written during the vacancy of the See, whereas, 
on the contrar>', though only recently deceased, Akuin 
(tSC4) is quoted as an historical authority like Bede. it 
would seem that it was addressed to a later Leo, probably 
to a tenth-century Leo. For at that time the general dis- 
order in Italy, and the fact that many of the passes of the 
Alps were in the hands of the Saracens, rendered the 
journey to Rome highly dangerous.' At any rate the 
writers of the letter, quoting Bede, point out that at first 
the pallium was sent to the archbishops, and that they had 
not, as they have now, to encounter the difficuUies and 
dangers of a journey to Rome. They also note, and here 
the fragment abruptly end&, that in the beginning no 
money was exacted when the pallium was granted. 
Evidently, then, the burden of the document was to obtain 
for the archbishops of Canterbury — evidently personally 
acting in their own interests — permission not to have to go 
to Rome for the pallium, and not to have to pay a sum of 
money when they received it. If Leo III. ever received 
this request, it is certain that he did not accede to it. A 
full century had to elapse before Cantite, the Great, suc- 
ccedpd in obtaining from Kome the abolition of the 
gratuity paid on the reception of the pallium.* 

Most of Wulfrcd's pontificate was spent in quarrelling 
with Cenulf, King of Mercia, although, as we have seen, it 
was that prince who restored "its faltering dignity to 
Canterbury,"^ As early as the year 808. the two were on 
bad terms. The king was at that moment in opposition 

' Cf. Florloard, Attn,, 923. "Mulliludo An)flr>rum liinina S. Petri 
oratinn<» gratia pcicniium inter Alpea a SarraceRis trucidaitir." 
' Wiltum of Malincsbuiy, /fe^fH. reg, ii, 1 1. 
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to both the archbishops of England' These initial troubles, 
whatever was their exact nature, seem to have been soon 
smoothed over. Whether the archbishop's journey to 
Rome in 814, "on the business of the English Church,"' 
had any connection with further difficulties between Cenulf 
and himself is not certain. But, at any rate, tn a year or 
two after this, what our authorities set down as the 
' viole pcg and avaricff ' nf thp king Caused a serious breach 
between them; for he seized two of his mon.i t. tu . .incl 
accused him to tiic Poj>e.'' The result of the fip]>ea) to 
Home seems to have been that the archbishop was deprived 
of the right of exercising his power.t, and a species of 
interdict was laid upon the whole country. " For nearly six 
ye ars the whole of the English people was deprived of its 
primatial authority and of the ministry of holy baptism." * 

Whether king ur archbishop was more to blame in this 
matter, the interdict must have stirred up a great deal of 
unpopularity against the former. He became anxious to 

ring about at least a seeming reconciliation with Wulfred. 

ie accordingly summoned a Witan to meet in London, 
.and in vited the archbishop to attend it under a^safe 
conduct When he had thus secured his presence, he 
calmly propo sed that, on condition of his giving up more 

* Ep. L>eo. ad. Cu,, &p. H»ddnn and Slubtn, iii. 562 f. "Cocnulfus 
.... nec suam Archiepiscopum pacificatum habet ate iiium Eon- 
baMam idem Archiepiscopum." 

* Roger of Wcndovcr.ad an. 814. 

' Cf. the record o( the coundl of Clove&ho (815), ** Pat«foctuin eit 
quod Wulfredus per in III) tci nam et violcntioin a^'aritiamquc Ccennrulfi, 
sive qux hie in notiru pmprn genie peraria lunt, seu etiam ultra m^re 
ad illam apostolicam scdem per ejut juttionem et inmusionem odlata 
auQt" Ap. Haddan and Stubbs, /. c, $97. 

' " Nec ille solus Episcopus his aliisque rebus perplurimis inhonoraius 
fuisict, ted per casdcm (the text has eaJim) ^uptadictAs accusationes 
CI discordiae tota gens Anglorum VI. fennc annonim curricula sua 
primordiali auctoiicaic lacnDtjue baptitiiiaiis minittcHo privata 
Wt" /*. 
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of hisjrppcrty to him, he would cither clear him before the 
Pope, or, if that proved to be impoissible, he would restore 
to him the money he had received from him. On the other 
h,an(l, if he did not comply with his new demand, he would 

^cprivc him of everything he possessed, send himjnto 

_exilc, and never permit him to retu rn, whate ver might be 
said "by the lord Pope, the emperor, or anybody else;"' 
Terrified by these threats, the archbishop, after a long 
opposition, at length agreed on condition that the rest of 
his rights were respected. But no sooner had the faithless 
Iciri- LTit what he wanted, than (822) he not only kept his^ 

"ni-^.>tlrii goods tilt the hour of his death, but contin ued . 

Jui enune of plundering the helpless primate Even after 
the kin g's dem ise the archbishop could not at once recover 
his property. Matters were not satisfaclorily arranged 
between him and Ccnulf s heirs till tlie coundl of Qovesho 

The luon- Thc avaiicc of Ccnu lf is also shown in a narrative which 
Abingdon, has bccn preserved for us b)- the Historia Monasterii at 
Abingdon. Thc Mercian king had two sisters as remark- 
able for their virtue as for their beauty and grace.* 



' "Mandivit (Ccnulf) quod onuibus rebus qua; illiui dominxitoaia 
sum dispoliatua debuissci fieri, otnnique de patiia isia km profugus, et 
Dunquain ncc verbis domne papae iicc Cxsaris .... )iuc in patriam 
tterum recepisse. nisi hoc consentire voluiss«t.'' lb. Cf. p. 602, 
' 'Ids impossible 10 setlle satisfaclorily Uie dates of the successi\-c 
stages of tbisi quarrel. Il may perhaps be siippowd that the qiiarrcl 
began in 813, before Wulfred went to Rnme : that the six-ycvirs period 
of intcrdia lolled till thc council of London about 819, and thin the 
three years of thc king's faithlessness continued till his death in Sai. 
Agaimi this is tltc fact that the archbishop and the king sat together \a 
assemblies in Jli4andSi6(Haddan and Stubbs, Jii. 577, ^79); lience 
the quarrel may liave bef[un in Si 7, and the London council have been 
held in thc ihird year of the duration of the interdict. 

* " Non wlum fncic decorav verum cliam elcganlia monim bonorum 
insignitas, ct (quod est iongc melius) in omnibus ct per omnia Om- 
nipotenii Deo dcvoias.'' L. i. c. 31, ed. Master of the Rolls, i. p. iS. 
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Resolved to consecrate their lives to God, they steadfastly 
refused the offers of marriage made to them by the noblest 
in the land, and be^ed their brother to giv e them a piece 
of land. " free from all secular dues," in which they might be 
^iuried, and which, after their death, might go to the monks 
0? Our Lad>- of Abingdon. With the consent of the lords 
spiritual and teitijioral of his kingdom, Ccnulf granted 
them ■• the villa (estate) which is called Culeham." By the 
decision of the secular authority it was to be free from all 
temporal jurisdiction save that of the abbot of Abingdon, 
and by a bull of Pope Leo, procured by the king, from the 
spiritual authority of the bishop. The Pope also confirmed 
the monastery in its possession of the villa, and begged tlie 
king lo do likewise. Before the king's charter was forth- 
coming, however, he had quarrelled with the abbot of 
Abingdo n. His " hunters and hawkers, after the fashion of 
men of their class^" ' harried the property of the abbey. , 
In vainjid tht- abbot Rethun appeal to thcjciug. ^s he 
could not get justice from him, he went to Rome and 
appeaJecl to the Pope. With Leo he was more successful 
in his quest for ju$tice. But it was one thing to retur n to 
England with letters of protection and privilege from 
Rome, and another to induce Uie king to pay heed to 
them. Now by smooth speechea and now by threats, 
Cenulf procrastinated,' and Pope Leo died in the interim. 
Rethun, therefore, tried what gold would effect in the wa^i:. 
*^f obtaining the king's love and a final remedy." The 
king's heart was st raightway unlocked, and a royal decree 

' " Venatofts ex ancupcs regis Keaulfi, pmat itla gent assolet, absque 
verecunda aliena viverc quadra .... dotnum AbbendoniiL' aggnvm 
pmumetanL* /i., c 13- 

' Accdrding lo an edilioo of (he //is/aria, wrilien down fifty yvnn 
after the one wc have here foHow-eJ, the king waa angry wilh the abboc 
f(H having olKaincd " letter? winch mere denguoty lo the royal 
difnity." U^ c 33, p. 33. 
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proclaimed the inviolability of the monastery and its 
possessions, at the request, as it declared. " of the lord 
apostolic and most glorious Pope Leo," but really, as we 
know, in consideration of the abbot's gold. " Lest the 
trouble should arise again," Rethun committed the whole 
case to writing ; and it is no doubt from this account that 
the thirteenth century compiler of the history of Abingdon 
diew his materials. 

/^During all this time, affairs in the capital of the 
Eastern Empire had not been moving very smoothly, 
cither politically or ecclesiastically. Uy the action of his 
mother, Irene, Constantine VL lost his throne and his 
[eyes (August 797). She was in turn deposed by 
her avaricious treasurer Nicephorus, who lost his life 
(July 811) in a campaign against the Bulgarians. His 
son Stavrakios was forced by his brother-in-law, Michael 
Rhangabc, to retire to a monastery after a reign of two 
months. By the return of the wheel of fortune, Michael, 
who "'was a weak, well-meaning man,"' was himself obliged 
to embrace the same monastic state (July S13) by Leo V. 
(the Armenian), Clearly the political conditions of the 
Eastern Empire cannot have been very sound during the 
life of Pope Leo IIL .And if there were troubles in the 
State, there were also troubles in the Church. These latter 
were the more unfortunate that they had their origin, at 
least, in the misunderstandings of good men. They arose 
between Tarasius, the patriarch of Constantinople, and 
certain monks. The monks regarded the patriarch as 

> Pinlay, BysantiHe Emfiirt, p. t:8. It is a piiy that (or this 
period of Ihc history of the Eastern Empire, not only Finlay, but many 
oUiCT of OUT liistorians, content ihcmselve^ with copying SchiosMr 
nf Hcidcllierg, in his history of the iconoclast emperors. For Dtshop 
Hefele, whose learned impanialily is acknowledged on all sides, speaks 
of this work {/fisf. of (ht Couadii, v. 306 ii., Eiij;. trails.) " as olFenstvi: 
throuiib insipid arg^unient as by prejudiced perversion of bisiory." 
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over-indutgent to sinners, and somewhat too plastic in 
the hands of the emperor If Tarasius was pr udent t o 
,a de gree verging o n cowardicCp th e monks were ?eal<3y 
to a similar point of rashness. Their chiefs w ere 
the ab bot Pla to and his nephew^ Theodor<j the Studitg. 
(s o called from being abbot of the famous monastery 
of Studion ' at Constantinople), who was a relative of 
Constantine VI.'s second wife, Theodota. " Most of 
the abbots round Constantinople (at thi» time) were men 
of family and wealth, as well as of learning and piety."* 
And as Plato and Theodore were the men looked up to by 
the others, their power and influence may be the more 
readily understood. 

From two letters appended to the acts of the second T.iMiu. 
(ecumenical council of Nicaea and other sources, the mis- wiH, 
trust of Tarasius by the monks must be referred to the vim«iiwi.,' 
days of Pope Hadrian. After the seventh a-cumenical ./f-''' 
ncil was over, some of the monks averred that magy 




I 



of the Greek bishops had obtained their sacred office by 
simony, and accused the patriarch of restoring to their posi- 
tions those who had been condemned on account of this vice. 
Tarasius was not slow to reply. He sent one of the above- 
mentioned letters to Pope Hadrian, whom he speaks of as 
"adorned with the chief priesthood." and "by right and 
the will of God ruling the sacred hierarchy."' In it he 
denounces simony, declares his freedom from it, and begs 
the Pope, "the words of whose mouth we obey." to 
pronounce against simony. The other letter Tarasius 
addressed to the abbot John. He declared that, as he 

' C/. FUwry, J/it/. Efcles., L 45, J 7, § 58, 00 !hi» monastery. 

* FinUy, /.c, p. 97. 

' " Sufamo wicerdotio decomtn sancritas vestni, jure ac sccandum Uei 
volunuitcm sacrum biciarchlcum gubcmuns onlincm— «pH-arf ^ixra r^r 
'^■^X''^" •vimiu'-" Letter of Tamnus 10 Pope Hadrian, pnnied at 
the ead of the acts of the tevcnth Gen. Council 
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detested the sc\-crity of Novatian, he of course received 
those who did penance for their simony. But of simony 
he was not guilty himself, nor had he restored to their 
office those who had been guilty of it. The impression, 
however, that the patriarch was too compliant remained, 
and was soon deepeneil by a circumi^tance which, both 
before and since, ha:^ brought much evil on many a good 
man. 

The young emperor Constantine VI. got tired of his 
wife Maria, and fell in love with a maid of honour, 
Theodota. He then tried to induce the patriarch to approve 
of his dettign of repudiating Maria. For final answer he 
heard from the patriarch, •• I would • rather suffer death 
and all manner of torments than consent to his design." 
Constantine. however, resolved to have his own way. 
Maria was divorced, and Theodota was married to 
the emperor (795J by the priest Joseph, 'cconomus* 
or treasurer of the Church of Constantinople, as Tarasius 
had of course refused to perform the ceremony. When 
it was over, however, Tarasius, diinking that no good 
would come of excommunicating the emperor, but rather 
harm, as Constantine talked of renewing the iconoclast 
persecution, took no further action. The monks, how- 
ever, justly indignant at this flagrant breach of the 
laws both of God and man on the part of the 
emperor, boldly declared against emperor and patriarch 
together. *'Thcy considered that they had indeed found 
a Herod, but no St John the Baptist" Constantine, 
finding that be could not gain over the monks, 
inflicted upon them scourging, imprisonment, and exile. 
Plato and Theodore were among those who were 

■ i^. th« /i/t of Tansim by his disciple Ignaliut, ap. Ac/a SS. 
Bvlland., tom. r., February ; and Butler's Liv<i <^ /At SatiUt, 
Fefanuuy i;. 
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SO treatc»j. From Thessalontca, his place of exile, 
Theodore wrote ' (79?) to ssk the help of Pope Leo. 
In his reply the J'ope bestowed great praise on the abbot's 
wisdom and firmness, but was, under the circumstances, 
not able to render any material aid The deposition, 
however, of Constantine VI. in this year by his mother 
gave freedom to the monks; and the degradation of 
the priest Joseph t^y the patriarch reconciled them to 
Tarasiua. 

The intrepid monks were soon in trouble again rorNii . 
Opposing the arbitrary conduct of the new emperor man, rmi 
Nicephorus in nominating a layman, the .sccTClary and 6miMBti»- 
hi.storian Nicephorus, as the successor of Tara^ius, who ""''^ 
died at thebeginnirtg^of S06. Rut the persecution which 
Theodore and his friends brought upon themselves for tlus 
opposition was small compared to what they had to suffer 
when they cut themselves off from communion with the 
new patriarch Nicephorus. on the occasion of his restoring 
the treasurer Joseph to his office at the bidding of the 
emperor. This act of the tyrannical Nicephorus was part of 
his policy " to render ' the civil power supreme over the clergy 
and the Church." Determined to make the monks submit, 
the emperor caused a council to be held (January 809), in 
which various disgraceful decrees — to be specified presently 
— were passed. The Greek einiwrors could always find a 
number o f bishops to put their names to anything. The 
monks, banished to different islands, appealed to the Holy 



' Cf. the li/r of Theodore by ihc monk Miciatl (?), a contempo- 
rary, ap. Sirmond., Op. Var., v. The life in Sirmond » nni really the 
life written by Michael. That li/e wa* only publi»h«d for the first time 
by Cardinal Mii, AViflr* P'*t. Bii., vi. p. 193 (. What wh) tlic name 
of the monk who wroi« (he life in Sirmond i& unknown. See :ilso 
Hutler't Lives i>f the Saints, November la. 

• "ITjcoph., C/tron.,aA*n. 7<>8. 

' KinUy, Z^., Pl iix. 
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See. Among other letters to Leo, Theoi^y re sent the 
following ' : " Since Our Lord J esus Christ gave to St Peter 
the dignity of chief pastor, it is to him or to his successor 
that, as we have learnt from our fathers, we must give 
notice of any new errors that arise in the Church." He 
then went on to tell the Pope of the re-establishment of 
the priest Joseph and of_.the synod wbidi was held to 
condemn the monks, a synod which established a heresy. 
It had declared that the adulterous marriage of the 
emperor (^Conslantine VL) had been contracted in virtue 
oT a dispensation ; that the laws of God are not for em- 
perors; that those who fight even to death for truth aod 
justice arc not the imitators of St. John the Baptist and St, 
Chrysostom. and tlial each bishop is so far master of the 
canons that he can re-establish deposed priests at Ms 
pleasu re. If our opponents have not hesitated to hold, 
on their own authority, an heretical council, whereas, 
according to ancient cu.stom, they ought not to have held 
even an orthodo.\ one, without your (Leo's) knowledge, 
how much more necessary is it for you to assemble one to 
condemn their error? 

Leo's reply to this tetter is last; but from a second 
letter* of Theodore we know the Pope sent him some rich 
presents, perhaps for the support of the exiled monks. 
The emperor's persecution of them only ceased with his 
death (July 8i t). His successor Michael strove success- 
fully to bring about peace and reconciliation between the 

' [. ep. 33, Most of the leucra of Theodore are to lie found ap. 
Strmand, Ofi. far., v. This lener is addresied »» a^iuvitry nat 
it*pii#tu«T<ETf> «aTpl waripur ; " To tlie mosl holy &iid supreme Father of 
Fsthen." " Quandoi|uidem Peiro Chriiiut Deus pan claves regni 
ocBloruin pastoralis eiiam piincipatuK con tu lit dignitaleni (tI rQt 
MiiwiafX'ai '^'w^l. ad I'ctrum utiquc, vel ejus aucccasorem, quicquid 
io I^crlcsla Catholica per eos inno\-;iiur qui abemni n verilitlc, neccsse 
«t rcfcrre." /<*., p. 339, or ap- P. G-, t. 99. 

' 1. ep. 34- 
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patriarch and the monks.' Th« priest Joseph was a 
second time degraded, and for a time, till the renewed 
outbreak of the iconoclast heresy under I,eo the Armenian, 
the Church of Constantinople enjoyed a little peace. The 
great founder of the Studites did not fail to impress both 
upon Ihe emperor and upon his own monks from what 
quarter this greatest of blessings was to come. In all 
their religious troubles recourse must be had to Rume. 
Writing towards the close of his life to the former (Michael 
RJiangabc), in the name of all the abbots of Constantinople, 
he said-: "Should a question arise of which your divine 
magnanimity hesitates to aslc or fears to receive the 
solution of the patriarch, let your powerful arm, strength- 
ened of heaven, seek the decision of Old Rome, in 
accordance with the custom established from the beginning 
by the tradition of tlic Fathers. For it, it is. O emperor, 
imitator of Christ, which is the first among all the Churches 
of God, vis., that of Peter the proto-thronc, to whom the 
Lord has said, 'Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my Church, etc.'" Upon his spiritual children he 
inculcated the absolute necessity of harmony with the See 
of Rome, and not with that of Byzantium, which was ' an 
heretical fragment' on account of its frequent habit of 
separating itself from the other Sees.' 

There are some historians who will only see in the action 
of the aged Plato, and of Theodore and his friends at this 
period, fanatical opposition of turbulent monks to cDn.ftituted 

' Theo'ph., Ckt^M., ad m. 804. On this whole (guestion tec espe- 
ciaUy Hcrgcnroeilier's fJiit, of tht Chnrth, Jii. pp- 81-91 (Fr. «d.); 
Fleury, Hist. Eecl., 1. 45 : Winn, I^s nmnts dt ComtaKliHi>pie,p.3\6S. 

fit tUrpn wprtitftrn, wiAt tr t K^(«t #iKt ' Xi ^1 tt/rpaf, «.t.A. £p. 86, 
ap. P. C. t. 99. 

{trtm.* Ep. ii. 8. 
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authority. For oursch'cs we confess that, when we con- 
sider the usual subservience of the Greeks, whether 
ecclesiastics or laymen, to the whims, however base, of the 
emjjerors, we find in this opposition of the monks some- 
thing very refreshing. Even if they occasionally over- 
stepped the bounds of prudence on the side of rashness, 
they are worthy of tasting honour, as they contended for 
principles which lie at the very foundation of the well- 
being of human society 

The patriarch Nicephorus took advantage of the acces- 
sion of Michael to send hta synodical letter to the Pope, 
for Michael's predecessor had refused 'to allow him to do 
so. In the course of a very long* profession of faith, he 
proclaimed his belief in the seven General Councils, and 
begged' the Pope to supply anything that might be 
lacking in his profession. In conclusion he excused him- 
self for nut sending to the Pope his synodical letter before, 
on the ground of the difficulties of resisting the powerful, 
and not from contempt or ignorance of what was the 
correct method of procedure. He begged the Pope to pray 
to St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, for him. 

To bring about external as well as internal tranquillity, 
Michael concluded a treaty of peace with Charlemagne — 
a treaty which that sovereign caused to be ratified ' by thc_ 
Pope before it was finally delivered (8iz) into the hands of 
the Greek ambassadors. 



' "Ad hoc cnim tcmpus a Nicephoro imperatore prohibitui fuerat, 
(|U()iiiinua iU pritiitarct" Tkti^ph., ib. \ Hiil. Alueeti., I xxiv,, p. II3S1 
sp. /'. i., t. 95. 

* In Labbe's ed. of the Councils (vol. vii., ed. Paris, 167'!) it runt in 
Greek and Latin from p. 1205 to lajl. 

* /h. " m t]ua aulem a nch\» sunt prxrtermiMii, ca amico pAtemoque 
affcctu per vosmciipsos explcte. quo nimirum vcstra abundanlia 
nOMram suppleai inopiam." 

* EiDhaid, Ann«l^ ad an- 812. €/■ supra, and Hwigkin, Itaiy^ viii. 
212 t 
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Of the many other transactions which must ha%*c passed The Pope 
between Leo and Charlemagne after his accession to 
empire, or of the relations between Ihe former and Pippin ' 
and Bernard,* who along with him bore, in succession, the 
title of " King of the Lombards," our authorities note but 
few. However, except for that negligible kind of friction 
which accompanies the contact of the smoothest of bodies, 
the intercourse between the representatives of the highest 
spiritual and temporal authorities in the West was pre- 
eminently amicable. By his numerous letters the Pope 
kept the emperor in touch with the politJcnl variations of 
the peninsula. Presents' were constantly passing between 
them, and in matters of general policy Leo endeavoured to 
conform with the wishes of his protector. It is true he 
has not unfrequently* to complain of the imperial tnissi. 
They are cither interfering or incompetent. It is equally 
true that, nettled at these complaints which he had good 
reason to fear were just, but which, from the material at his 
dbposal, he could not well help, the emperor testily 
declared he could not find mtssi to please him.'^ But the 
disagreements between them were merely surface troubles. 
The main currents of their respective policies flowed 
steadily and harmoniously together. Nor. indeed, was 
there any reason why they should not, as Charlemagne did 
not, speakini:; broadly, abuse his position as guardian 



' He had Iwcn crowned King of (he Lombards in 781, and died in 
810. He WHS conMAiiily al war with the Lombard Duke or Prince of 
Beneveniuni, who contrived to maintain himself in practical inde- 
pendence of the Prankish rul«, and with the remnant of the Byzantine 
power. 

* The illeKitimale son of Fippin, He received his Other's tiite 
inSia- 

* Epb I, Leo. 

' Epp. 3. 9, 10. 

' "Mi»»o»jam iavenire non valetis, ([ui nobis pbceaati" wrote the 
Pope (Ep. 10), repeating the emperor's words. 
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{auto£) and defender of the Church,' despite the efforts 
made \yy many to blacken the Pope in hi.s eyes.* 

Their political union is well seen in their joint action 
against the Saraci-n corsair-! of Africa and Spain, who had 
bej^un thtrir dcitructii'ir raid.s in the early years of the 
centu ry. Charlemagne advised the Pope to take certain 
preciiutionar\' measures, such as maintaining a flecL* 
Leo acted on the advice he had received ; and, while he 
had to report the plundering^ by the Moors of the islands 
Kjt Ponta (off Gaeta) and Ischia (oflT Naples), and the sad 
want of union of the maritime powers of South Italy, he 
was proud to be able to write that 'our territories' were 
safe.* This happy state of affairs he ascribes to the warnings 
and advice he had received from the emperor and to his 
keeping his coasts well watched in consequence.^ Nat 
feeling himself comi>etent, however, to se e to tb c Safet y of 
Corsica, he had handed it over to the care of Chariemaene;* 
Though, moreover, he had no more faith in the competency 
iSincofiiic of Pippin " than had his father,* he undertook, when he 
should come to Rome, to receive him " as became the son of 
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1 God had made him the ^ardian «f the Church, "EecletifC fecit 
esse cuslodem " ; Si. Peter " <ros in miii utiltixiibus defensorcs can- 
siituit." Ep. 9. Cf. Ep. 6, inil. 

* Ep. 1 lu). 8o3. " Sed <]ui zinnia portanc in conspcciii vcsiro .... 
quod nos nee in cordc habecnus .... Dcus , . . ipse judicet inter 
not «l ipsu^." 

' C/- Ep. 8, where I.e(i ^pcnks of "unum navigjum nosirum." 
Navigium is the lerm he uses for war-vessels. C/. Ep, 6. 

* Ep. 6, ao. S13, " De noser IS lertninibus initnuamus vcitte . . . 
poteDtia.' .... quia per vcsiram prudencls&iuiam ordinationcm omnu 
■alra et inlvia cxitttmL" 

* /*. Cf. Ep. I. 

' lb. "De insula Corsica, unde ei in scriptis ei jier missoi vettroi 
nobis emiiistii, in veslrum arbtlriuiit et dispasituin c<imn)tuitnu!>.'" 

' /*. Hence lie wrote 10 Charlcinajfie : "Scd vcslnim consilium 
. . . . ct nnbii ct illi neceisc eit.*' 

* Cf. Ep. Car. 37i iip> Ja>f^ Atort. Car., p. 391, where be has to 
exhort him not lo allow his nobles to plunder churches. 
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so great a defender of the Church of God," and he consulted 
with him about the defence of the coasts and about the 
churches, "that they might get their dues (Jusiitias)."* 
Not in vain did he take counsel with him or with Charle- 
magne about the rights of the churches. He recovered 
various patrimonies belonging to the Roman Church 
situated between Gaeta and the mouth of the Garigliano 
(Liris). Near the latter place rose a new town, called after 
his name Civitas or Caslrum LicpoU. and there dwelt the 
papal rt£tor of the patrimony dignified with the title of 
(cmut.^ Ordinarily speaking these rectors were deacons of 
the Roman Church, but Gay^ maintains that those to 
whom we are now referring " were members of the local 
aristocracy, inhabitants of the Byzantine territory of 
Gaeta, and that it was probably only on this condition that 
the popes were enabled to recover their domains." He 
points out that the same names are to be found in docu- 
ments which concern the teiritory of Ga^ta and in those 
which have reference to the patrimony ; and that, while the 
former arc dated with tlie name of the emperor, the latter 
bear that of the Pope. 

The year before his death, Charlemagne associnted with umthof 
himself in the empire his son Louis of Aquitnine inajpc, 
(September 813), as his other two sons, Charles and I'ippin, '"** 
had died. The young Bernard, a natural son of Pippin, 
was allowed to hold Italy, as its king, in subjection to 
Louis. 

Early in the following year, as the inscription * on his 



• Ep. I. 

' In the chaner* ofCa^U from ihe year 850, memion is often in»le 
of tbcse patiimooics and ihcir rectors. C/. Coil. dipt. Cai€t., i, nn. ^ 5, 
6, 7, 9 and 1 1, quote<l, p. 503 f, by Gay in an article (L'^&t pontif., Ics 
Byiantin» ct Its Lombards sut Ic littoral catn(>anien— d'Hadrien t. h. 
Jean Vlll.Xap. Af/laages d'arch tl dAisl., 1901. 

' Zj. * Einhard, in vit. Car., c 31. 
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tomb sets forth, died Charles the Great, in the seventy-third 
year of his a^e and the forty-seventh of his reign , on January 
28, 814. the seventh indiction. "No one can tell," sighs 
Einhard,' " what grief was felt for him all over the earth. 
The very pagans mourned for him, as the lord of the world." 
Christendom, at least, had reason to lament For death had 
deprived it of the only arm strong enough to ward off the 
foes, from within and without, which were again to reduce 
European civilisation to almost as low an ebb as the in- 
roads of the barbarians in the fifth and sixth centuries had 
done. It was this strength that was especially iiidmircd in 
him by Nithard, the bastard son of his daughter Bertha, 
and the historiajl of the troubles under Louis the Pious. 
" What 1 take to be the most admirable trait in him," 
he says, " is this. He alone was able, by the terror of the 
law (moderato terrort), to restrain the fierce barbarity as 
well of the Franks themselves asof the barbarians, — a thing 
which even the might of Rome had not been able to ac- 
complish. So that they dared not publicly take in hand 
anything which was not for the general good," ^ And if his 
death was very evil for Frankland, It was still more so for 
Rome, Italy, and the popes. As sang a poet of the time* : 

" Vx tibi Rumu. Romanoquc populo 
Aniisio tiuiuiiio gloriosQ Kuiolo. 
Heu mibi miivrot 



' Anna/., ad an. '814. 

^ Niih^ fiisl.,\. J. (^. La origina de la (iviUattian mt>d., n. 
P- >JSi ^ ^- Kuril) (Paris, 1S9S), ^ti excellent work aod furnished 
with very lelect biblioi-raphies. 

' Planciut KaroU (un. Si4>, printed ai the cn{] of Einhard's Vila 
Karvli M., in u&uni scfaolaruiiu [I ii the work of a imnik of Bobbio. 
Dr. Hodtttcii^ renden ihe two i.unzas thut : 

"Woe to ihec, Rome ; and to thy people woe I 
Thy greatest and most clorioua one lies law I 
Woe's me I my miwry I 
Woe to thee Italy I fair land and wide 1 
And woe lo all the cities of thy pride 1 " 
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Va tibi sola fonnansa (nV) Italia, 
Cuncti»qu« (ui» tarn honcsiis urbibus 
Heu mihi misero !' 

Wc shall soon sec the great empire of Charlemagne going 
to pieces. Its great nobles will soon everywhere make 
themselves independent, and will soon be causing dire 
confusion by waging war indiscriminately with their sup- 
posed sovereigns and with oncanotlicr, aiKJ by oppressing 
with impunity all that was physically weaker tlian them- 
selves, whether in the Church or State. The barbarians 
too had begun their assaulbt froin without. In England 
and in Ireland the Northmen had already begun the work of 
demoralisation by their !>avage inroads. Kefore the middle 
of this century they had harried the coasts of Spain and 
inflicted on the Moslem the cruellies they were themselves 
then engaged in practising in other parts. In 8^6 they had . 



sailed ^ up the Rhine, burning and dcbtroyiag asJar_as 
Nimcguen (NijmeKen) . Even before the death of Charle- 
magne they were constantly making dcsccntson the coasts. 
But that great monarch "constructed a fleet for the war 
against the Nortlimen. Forthis purpose ships were built on 
the rivers of Gaul and Germany, which flow into the North 
Sea. As the Northmen were making a practice of ravaging 
the coasts of Germany with constant harryings, he posted 
towers and o utlook-, in iii! the harbours atid at the mouths 
of those rivers which ships could navigate. ... He did_ 
die same tiling in the South, on tJie coast of Che provinces 
ofNarboniie and St^ptimania, and all along tile coasts of 
Italy as far a-. Kmith: lor in those parts the Moors had 
lately taken tu piracy. Thus Italy suffered no great 
damage from the Moors, nor Gaul nor Germany from the 
Northmen, during the reign of Charlemagne : except Jhat 
Cen tumc el be (the modern Civita-V eccbia). a city o££truria, 
was betrayed to the Moors, who took and destroyed it ; 
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plundered by the N orthinen." J From the passage just cited 
it will be seen that what the Norseoien were to the Northern 
Seas, ihc Saracens were to the Southern Seas of Europe. 
In 831, the latter had secured a hold of Sicily, and before 
the middle of the century they had appeared before the 
walls of Kome. When the strong arm and the dear head 
of Charlemagne were taken away, the causes that were to 
produce in Kurope the anarchy of the close of the ninth 
and most of the tenth century were free to run their course 
unchecked. 

Among the first to feel the evil effects of the death of 
the great em(>efor was his friend the Pope, who was wont 
to declare how necessary his life was to all good men.' 
During the life of Charlemagne the two had been of 
mutual advantage to each other. In return for the wise 
advice, often acknowledged iri the capitularies of the 
emperor, and for the books and learned men supplied to 
him by the Hope, the latter received the protection which 
he required against the aggressive ambition of his more 
powerful subjects. Some of these latter entered for a 
second time into a conspiracy to compass his death, In 
some way. however, he became cognisant of the plot, and 
this time, liaving had experience enough of the tender 
mercy he was like to receive at the hands of Roman 
conspirators, he had them seized and executed,' When 
news of this affair reached the new emperor Louts, he was 



' Einharrf, ri/. Car., c 17. Al lh« intUncc of Charlemagne, Pape 
Leo acted in lik« manner with regard 10 'our coast*,' as he expresses 
himself in 2 letter to that emperor. Ep, 1 , xp. il/^jv. Car., and Af. O. 
E^^ V. Cf. also Ep. h.ih. 

* Ep. 3. "Vila vcstra bonis omnibus valde est nccessaria." 

* For some reason the L. P. does not mention this aflair. We 
bavc to rely on tbc Fntnlush bistoriant. Cf, Einhard, Annal.^ ad 
an. 81 j. 
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considerably annoyed at iL Whether he had received a 
biassed account of the transaction, or whether he conceived 
that his rights a^ imperial protector of Rome hud been 
infringed, is not known.' At any rate, he ordered Bernard, 
the king of Italy, to proceed to Rome to investigate the 
matter. Taken ill himself on his arrival in Rome, Bernard 
sent to the emperor the result of the inquiries which he had 
caused to be made through Count Ceroid who had accom- 
panied him. The Pope sent to Louis his own ambassadors, 
as well ecclesiastic as lay. 'On all the points 'that were 
urged against him. Einhard assures us that they com- 
pletely satisfied the emperor.' Soon after this, when the 
Pope fell ill, insubordination again became rife: This 
time the disorders arose outside the city. As an earnest 
of what they would soon be doing on a more extensive 
scale, not only in the States of the Church but in other 
countries of Europe, the disaffected nobles collected bands 
of armed men and proceeded to ravage the country. The 
'domuscultx,' or 'farm colonies,' which Leo had either 
rebuilt or newly founded in connection with the various 
cities of the Campagna. ihey plundered and burnt. They 
then determined to march on Rome to take by force 
property which they maintained had been rent from them. 
Very likely they claimed, as relatives, the estates of the 
conspirators which would have been confiscated when the 
original owners of the property had met their death. To 
what lengths these lawless nobles would have gone, had 
not their violence been met by force, it is hard to say. 



I Afcordinj to the Astronomer, in bis life of Laui» th« Pious ^ap. 
f. C, t. 104, p. 94i\ thougli the executions were in accordance witb 
the Ronuin law — lege Romanoruin in id coosfnntnte— it shocked the 
mild emperor lo ihink ihal to severe a punishment had been ordered 
' t)y the first lii&liop of the world.' 

) " I>e his (juir domino suo objiciebantur, per ooiBia impcnttori 
saiiifecemnt (sc. ponlificis IcgatiV /*. 
vol. II. 7 
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Bernard, however, sent word to the Duke of Spoleto to 
quell the sedition; and. when his commnnds had been 
executed, he rendered an account ol the whole affair to 
the emperor.' 

Like many of his predecessors, Leo had to enter the 
lists against the archbishop of Ravenna The city itself 
had already felt the touch of his fostering hand. Mc had 
sent his chamberlain with a band of workmen {camentttrii') 
to repair the noble sixth -cciitury basilica of St. Apollinaris 
in Ciasse, then described' as near (Juxta) Ravenna, but 
now that city and sea have shrunk away from it, it stands, 
with the green mould upon its columns, like a tainted 
thing 'alone in its rice fields' some three miles distant 
from the city. The Roman workmen not only thoroughly 
repaired its roof and quadriportico, of which nu trace now 
remains, but heated it by means of a bypocaust.^ To the 
church thus efficiently restored the Pope made many 
beautiful presents — embroidered silks showing the Nativity 
and other incidents of Our Lord's life, and a can/strum 
(or plate to hang beneath a lamp) of the purest silver and 
fifteen pounds in weight,' 

From Agnetlu^,* who was a little boy at the time of 
which, we are writing, it appears that a certain Martin was 

■ /i. Cf. the account (c. 35) given by ihe author of the life of the 
emperor Louis the Pious, who \% usually died as 'Astronomus,' 
which is in substantial agreemerit with ihat of Einhard. The narrative 
of thew events in Crcgoroviiis, Rome, hi, 33 f. (Enij. trans.), is >-cry 
Riuch coloured by that writer, because h« again imagines ihat thete 
gentle nobles were simply acting l>ecause ihcy objected to ecclesiastical 
rule. Ulce the rest of their tribe in those times, ihey objected to any 
nilc. 

* Agnellus, in vif. Mari., c. 168, ap. M. G. SS. Ltmgob., pp. 386, 387. 
For a description of tlus Church, read Leader Scott, Tkf RenMJsaitce 
of Art in Italy, p> 9. Il is regarded as "one of the parents of 
Romanesque architecture." 

» I., /-..c 106. • lb. 

• /_f., cc. 167-169. 
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consecrated archbishop of Ravenna by Pope Leo himself in 
Rome, some time before the year 8l0. perhaps as early as 
808. To curry favour with the powerful, Martin, on his 
return to Ravenna, ^ent word of his accession to Charle- 
magne. For some cause which Agnellus did not see fit 
to record, but which seems to have been immorality ^ and 
simony,* Leo found it necessary to take proceedings against 
the archbishop. Knowing that he had made it a. puint to 
stand well with the rulcra of the Franks,* the Pope took 
the precaution of .lending a legate to Louis to secure his 
co-operation. The emperor entered heartily into his wishes, 
and sent John, archbishop of Aries, into Italy with in- 
structions to take Martin to pluad his cause at Rome. 
When John reached Ravenna he insisted that, on pain of 
the loss of 2000 golden solidi, its principal citizens should 
sec to it that their archbishop betook himself to Rome. 
But to Rome Martin had no wish to go. However, he 
acted as though it was his intention to proceed thitlicr, but 
fejgned illness * whe n he reached the ruined city kno^vn as 
Ad Novas, ^ some fifteen miles from Ravenna- He at once 



despatched a mes.sengcr to Rome to tell the Pope that he 

was really anxious to come to him, but that he was too ill 

and too stout to ride on liorseback. Annoyed though he 

was, a-s iic wa.s very wishful to take him to task {ul vaidf 

to coartaret), Leo had no choice but to allow him to return 

to his See Unfortunately the narrative of Agnellus breaks 

off abruptly and confusedly in the midst of a description 

' Cf. Ep. 2 Lconis, tui fin. Wnting in &oS he uys that Chaik- 
magne'i ntiisi heard »( the archbithop'g table in Lcnl not only wbat 
edificU Ihctn, but also whai discdificd them. "Sed e> ta, qua: ibidem 
audienini, nobis tuipttudo est vobis in scriptis insinuare." 

* Cf. A^ncUus, in z-il. Martini, a. 167. 

* He 19 Mtid to have guided Charlemagne into Italy in 774- Agnellm, 
n. 160, m vii. L^^. 

* "Ex pane siretukbat iDfimiiuie." 7^., d. 169, htvit. Mart. 
* TTiJE is thought (0 he the modem Po no Ce scnatico. 
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of the efforts made by Martin to gain the goodwill of the 
imperial missus by giving extraordinary entertainments in 
his honour, or by making him some magnificent presents. 
However the episode ended at the moment, it taught 
Martin a lesson, and when Leo's successor visited Ravenna, 
he manifested a very respectful demeanour. 

It only now remains to tell something of Leo's work in 
the domains of liturgy and art. In the Book of the Popes 
we arc told that ' he decreed that the Litanies of the Saints 
should be recited and that processions should be made on 
each of the three days preceding the feast of the Ascension, 
a decree observed to this day throughout the Catholic 
Church. In contradistinction to tlie litanies said on the 
2Sth of April* which arc known as the Greater Litanies, 
these are known as the Lesser Litanies. They were 
instituted for the same purpose as the former, viz., to beg 
the blessing of God on the fruits of the earth. The custom 
of reciting them had originated in Vienne as early as the 
year 470, under Bishop Mamcrtus, and had spread thence 
through Gaul to Rome. 

Another ninth century author, Walafrid Strabo (t849)j 
a contemporary of Leo's biographer, saj^s he had heard 
that that Pope very often said Mass as many as seven or 
nine times a day.* Strange as such a custom may seem 
now, it must be noted that, even for centuries after his 
time, it was left to the devotion or judgment of each priest 
to settle what number of Masses he would say each day. 



' Cf. L. F., ii- 40 n., 58. The /.. P. gives the churches from and 
to which the proccaalon on cadi of the days was to be made. 

* Cf. supra, p. 30. From a Vatican MS. Van Gulik has published 
a MiUinesc formulary of the Grcttcr Litanies which belongs 10 the 
tenth 01 eleventh century, ap. ftcmiKAe QuarUsUckrifty i" uim., 1904 ; 
Ein mUttlailtrlkfies Forwular litr iMamae Afajor/t. 

' IJhtlt. dttxord. rtntm eceUs^ c. 22, ap. /*.£., t. 1 14, or M. G. 
C^t., ii. p. 496- 
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This freedom of choice seems to have been fir<)t limited by 
the Council of Seligenstadt C'O^^j. wliirh ibrbade ' priest 
to sa.Y _ more than threcMasjesa-day. Alexander l.L 
(ti073) still further limited the niiinbcr By his ruling 
3 pncst could say only two Masses a day — one for the liv[ng 
and one for the dead. The present law of one Mass only 
a day was introduced by Honorius III." 

If during the pontificates of Hadrian and .L?o .the papal 
treasury was unusually full, those large-minded and 
largc-hcartcd pontifTs emptied it in a royal and useful 
manner. The enormous presents which the latter received 
from Oiarjemagne, both during that prince's lifetime and 
after his death by virtue of his wil l.' helped h im lo become, 
if not the most, certainly one of "the most munificent and 
aglcnd id of the Roman pontifTs."* By far the greater 
part of his bii^raphy in the Lii^r Poniificalis is taken 
up with an enumeration of the costly offerings in silks 
and in the precious metals which he made, for " love 
of our Lord and to atone for his sins,"" to different 
churches, and of the various restorations of buildings 
which he effected. 

St. Benedict had foretold that Rome would not be 
destroyed by the barbarians, but would crumble to pieces 
by storm and earthquake." These potent forces, aided by 

> Can. Si Hcfclc, Coneil., vi. J53. 

* <^. A Catk. DiclioHory, by Addis 2nd Arnold, 6lh ed.. tub vacf 
Mass. 

> Einhafd.m»& Car.yC. 33. Jhe will bestows on * ih* church «f_ 
Blessed Pe jjr ' « iil^cr tabic with 3 plan of the city of Coimantiaop ic 
upM It .ind other ' a^ipoinied aift^-.' "^ 

* Miiman, ///</. e/ /jil. Christ, liL 109. 

• L. /*., nn, CY., cvii., Ixix. 

• " Koma % gcntibuft noti exterminabitiir »ed tempestatibm, conisds 
lurtenibus ac terra: motu £itisata in scmctipsa niarcescet." Greg., 
Dial^\\. i;. [n Lto's lime an earthquake broufhl down ibe roof of 
Si. Paul's Ouisidc the Wall* ri. P., n. ix«L), and the Church of SS. 
Nercus and AchiUcui was damaged by 2 flood. /^., n. ait. 
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.neglect consequent on the fearsome shrinkage of its 
^pulation ' and on its poverty, had already begun their 

'work of destruction when the Saint's biographer ascended 
the chair of Fetcr in 59a "The very buildings do we 
behold crumbling around us,"' is the cry of his broken 
heart. Inc essant fighting with the Lombards during nnost 
of the seventh and eighth centuries effectoally prevented any 
serious attempt being made to stem the torrent of decay. 
Rome continued to go to destruction.* But with peace 
and wealth, the ruin of the city, at least on its ecclesiastical 
side, was arrested by Hadrian and Leo. By the one it was 
the exterior of the fabrics, which, spcal<ing broadly, was 
restored, by the other the interior. Over one hundred and 
sixty institutions are recorded by name to have benefited 
by the generosity of Leo. Nor was it only churches, 
monasteries, and oratories which experienced his devoted 
<!&je. He gave of his abundance for the dispensing of that 
charity, which " was a virtue altogether unknown in ancient 
times,"' to both the deaconries and the hospitals.'^ Nor 
did his charity begin and end at home. His revivifying 
hand reached not only to places in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of Rome, but to Albano and Paixstrina, to 
Porto and Ostia, to Velletri and Orvieto, and to distant 
Ravenna. The abodes of the dead, the silent catacombs, 
were no less remembered by him. Not one of the seven 
ecclesiastical regions but saw some of its churches at least 
transformed by him. From the figures actually recorded 



* " Ex ilia plcb« Jnnuin crab ill tiuanti rcmanscrilis, aspicitis," cried S. 
Gregory 1., Hitm. I. in Evangt!. 

* Horn. 1 8 in Estch. 

* " Mocnibus ci inuris, Koma vetusta cadis." A seventh century 
poem, ap. MuratoH, Anltg, Hal., ii. 147. 

* Lanciani, Pagan Komt, p. 6S. 

* "The hoBpiial, even in its most rudimenuiry «hape, was not known 
in Rome much bcTorc ihe third century of ihe Christian era." th. 
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ill the Lt'itr P«0t^aUi$^ it appears that th e ornamcntt^in 
bUvct which he presented to the vari ous churches weighed 
more than 23,000 pound s, while those ' in very rinld^ 
(>^«fag w'w»fV), gold ' weighe d some 1764 i«niiui- Many of 
the articles, chalices, covers of the booWs ol" the Gospels, 
etc., are said to have been studded with rare gems. The 
vcstinents and the various ornaments of silk which he 
distributed with a lavish hand, and often " out of his own 
private means," ' were embroidered most elaborate)^, and 
often represented portions of the " story of Our Lord JestA 
Christ, of His holy mother, and of the twelve apostles."' 
It is more than probable that the execution of all this 
splendid work would have been quite impossible had it not 
been for the immigration of Greek artists resulting from 
the iconoclast persecution. But whoever were the master- 
workmen, tlie orders given by Leo must have been 
followed by a veritable revival of high-class trades in 
Rome. Lapidaries and silversmiths, silk manufacturers, 
and workers in stained glass' and in the pre-eminently 

' L. P^ ii. n, xcv. " De propno irgento iptius." 

' L.P^n. Ik. In the treasury ot the Sji^reslia del Bcacficiati of Si. 
Pctet't there is prcscnrcd a remarkable example of the embroidered 
work of this period. It is n tunic of a blu« material, adorned with 
many bcauliftil (iguic* in gold, and ofBytsntinc work ntan ship. On Hs 
tack and front are represented the Transfiguration and Triumph of 
Our Lord and the last Supper. The words h iniaraim «•( A (a4 (the 
Resurrection andihe Life) may still be read upon ii. Aad ih»u£:b it is 
varioiuly ttUed to tuive been worn b^ Leo and by Charlemagne, and to 
have been nuule by the order of both the one and the Other, there is no 
reason to doubt that it belonui> to the age of both of ihent. C/. Labanca.'' 
Gtr/oMogna td Adr. 1. 1 Leo III. itelF art* Chritliatta, p. iii., Tortno^ 
1903. It i> A work in which of its declared subject there is com- 
paratively little, but of adverec criticism of the medieval popes 'an 
inlinilc doO.' €f. Murray, /ioHttbook of Jiomtt p. 348. 

' Speaking of St. Peter's, the L .P. has (n. sxiov.), ^ Fenesttas ipsius 
ecdesiaieKmelallogypsinodectavit ; KlaUa$/*ntJtrasdtvittvJivertit 
(ciorikit dccoravit.* C/, n. txxxii. He also laid down mosaic flooring : 
" Pavimenium marmoribus divcnis stnriL" ft., n. axxix. C/. n. xxvii. 
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Christian art of glass mosaic' must have had a very 
busy time. 
.PciM'j. All the churches did not, of course, receive equal 
attention at the hands of Leo. Most of the ornaments in 
gold went to St. Peter's. St. Paul's » Outside the Walls, and 
St. Mary Major's, which last basilica he was anxious to 
adorn "on account of his very great love of Our Lady."* 
If wc tell what he accomplished for one or two only of the 
churchc^i, monotony will be avoided, and the reader, in 
possession of certain details, will no doubt be able to form 
for himself a mental picture of the general church restora- 
tion effected by him. 

Leo, only naturally, did much for the great basilica on the 
Vatican hill, "on account of his great love for St Peter, 
his foster-father (nutritori suo)."* Not only did he re-roof 
almost the whole of it, but he restored the porticos which 
surrounded its atrium or paradise, the steps which led up 
to it, the fountains which played before its silver gates, 
and the tower which overlooked it' Its baptistery, which 
stood beyond the place where Ihe north transept was 
afterwards erected, and had already done duty for over four 
hundred years," he enlarged and rebuilt. "Seeing." says 
his biographer. " that the baptiater)-, from its great age, was 
threatened with ruin, and that the place was too small (or 
the people who came for baptism, he rebuilt it from the 
foundations, making it of circular form and of larger size, 
and placed the sacred font in the midst of this enlarged 
space, and adorned it all round with porphyry columns, 
and placed in the midst a column with a lamb upon it 
of pure silver, pouring water. . . . He also adorned the 

' Cf. Lowrie, Christian Art and Arfha^lirgy, p. 291 ff. 

* I- P., n. xxxi. ' /(., D. cv. 

* /h., n. xxviii. Cf. n. ex*., where the Saint ijt called ' fauctori suo.' 

* 16., nn. iit., Ixsxix. 

* Bunci. at. PtUr in Rom*, pt 157 f. 
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baptistery atl round with pictures. At the same time he 
rebuilt from its foundations the Oratory of the Holy Cross* 
(which served as a sort of vestibule to the baptistery), 
which was going to ruin from age, and adorned its apse 
with mosaicK."' 

One of the many inscriptions on the wall of the baptistery 
ccMitained the verse: "Una Petri scdcs uniim vcrumque 
lavacrum." This line, as l^nciani notes, contains "an 
allusion both to the baptismal font and to the 'cliair of 
S. P«er' upon which the popes sat after baptizing the 
neophytes. The cathedra is mentioned by Optatus 
Milcvitanus, Ennodius of Pavia, and by more recent 
authors, as having changed places many times, until 

Alexander VII placed tt in a case of gilt bronze 

at the end of the apse (of the present St. Peter's). . . . 
I saw it in 1867. The framework and a few panels of 
the relic may possibly date from apostolic times, but it 
was evidently largely restored after the peace of the 
Church." ' 

For the sake of the poorer pilgrims, Leo looked to tlw 
outbuildings of the great basilica. He rebuilt the place 
whidi had for ages served to lodge them, built, more- 
over, a new abode for them, and erected baths for their 
convenience.* 

But Jt was on the toti/ession of St Peter that lie lavished 
his care and treasure, "so that En his time the shrine 
attained the summit of its splendour. . . . ' In the con- 

' " Wliere," says tlie Eimiedeln pilgmn of iliis period, "the 
Randard of the life-giving cross is preserved." Ap. [>e Rosti, Jnterifi. 
CAr., a. XI7. 

* L. P.,ti. Ixv. Barnes's transtAtlon. 

' Lancoai, Pagan attd CAritt. Remt, p. 139 f. Cf. Baracs, /.a, 
^78f. 

' L. P. "Cubicula juiu ecdcs. b. Petri .... ruitura , in 

ineliorem ercxit atatum. . . . Fecii pro lubtidtis Chri»ti pauperibui 
atque peregrinvnim balneum," ii. n. Ixxxix. 
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fcssion he made gates {rugas) of pure gold with various 
gems.' ... He put many candelabra of silver round 
the altar and in the presbytery. He made a new presby- 
tery of beautifully sculptured marble' ; a fresh proof that 
'presbytery ' in dealing with St Peter's must be taken to 
denote the enclosed choir. * He covered the front of the 
attar from top to bottom with plates of silver, and within 
the confession he placed images of the Saviour standing, 
and of St. Peter and St. Paul on the right and left; and 
the floor of the confession he covered with gold,' These 
images were apparently of mosaic, and it is quite possible 
that the tigurc of Our Lord, which may be seen to-day at 
the back of the recess of the confession, may be the very 
one that St. Leo placed there. The figures of St. I'cter 
and St. Pau! are also still there, but they have been entirely 
renewed. He put twisted columns of silver 'both at the 
entrance of the body {in injiressu corporis) on the right 
hand and on the left, and also at the top of the presbytery 
right and left, or on the side of the men and of the women, 
eight pairs, weighing altogether 190 pounds. Also eight 
arches of silver weighing 143 pounds.' . , . 'He placed 
3 golden image of the Saviour on the t>eam over the 
entrance of the vestibule, .... and angels of silver gilt 
right and left in front of the confession, and also the two 
other angels which stand on the larger beam {^in Irabe 
majeri) above the entrance of the vestibule, right and left 
of the golden image of the Saviour. ' " - 

Very numerous and valuable are the recorded presents 
which he made to the great basilica. Mention is made in 
the Lt6tr Pontificaiis of incense stands and thuribles of 
go]d, of crowns of silver, of precious hangings and of 
vestments of silk adorned with gems and embroidered with 

' Ik., p. I seq. 

* Bames, l.c^ p. 198 f , tnnilatinj; from the L. P. 
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representations of Our IjotA giving St Peter the power of . 
binding and loosing, of the martyrdom of SS. Peter and j 
Paul, etc' He presented it also with candelabra of all < 
sites in gold or silver, with golden basins set with jewels, 
with tables of gold, with crucifixes of pure silver, and 
with cha.licc3 and other vessels for the altar in gold and 
silver. The books of the Gospels which he gave it were ' 
bound with plates of gold inlaid with (;ems. and the f 
eiboriums were covered with the rich veils known as \ 
Utravila. I 

When Leo became Pope, he did not forget his titular 
Church of S. Susanna*on the Quirinal. Hadrian, indeed, s. Susanna. 
is said' to have restored the Church ; but he cannot have 
done more than commence the work of renovation. Built 
in the third centurj-, it was, we are expressly told, on the 
point of falling to pieces when Leo took it in hand.* After 
his work upon it, it was really a new and larger building, 
resplendent with its sanctuary, its floor, and its numerous 
columns all of marble. Up to the time when it was again 
rebuilt, in tlie beginning of the seventeenth century, its apse 
displayed tlie figure of the Popw in mosaic. Fortunately 
the design of the mosaic was copied before the ruthless 
demolition of the apse in 1595. It exhibited Our Lord 
with CUarlem^ne and Leo, both adorned witli the 
square nimbus. The Pope was represented as wearing 
the tonsure, as beardless, and as holding in his hand a 

• L.P^a. n. vii. ' Supra, p. 7. 
» t. P., 1. n. bx. 

• With Z- p., ii. n. ix, </. the rollnvring inscripiion which Leo set up 
in the apie of ihe restored Church : 

"UuduRi tu:c bcatit Suaannii: Manyris aula co{a>n^usio ct 
Teiro existcBi loco marcuerac. qux Domnus Leo lertius 
Papa a fundameniia crigcn», condens corpus beaix Fclicitaiis 
Man)Ti», comple cdificans omabii aique dedicabit." 

Ap. Armellbi, CU iinfitfii Cimtl. Ckrirt. di Roma, p. 10? ; or L. V., 

U.p.34. 
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model of his church.' So numerous and costly were the 
presents of church vessels and vestments* which he 
made to Ills favourite basilica, tliat the splendour of its 
appointments must have well matched the marble glory 
of its buildings. 

Without entering into further details regarding Leo's 
ceaseless work for the external glory of God's House — to 
restore, for the solemn worship of the Almifjhty, places 
which had become refuges for cattle^ — it may suffice 
summarily to state that Uic result of his work and that 
of his predecessor was to impart a most refreshing lustre 
to the churches of Rome. Their rich presents to them of 
plate and vestments will have given a beauty and magnifi* 
cencc to the divine service which must have powerfully 
impressed the pilgrims who flocked to the Eternal City, 
and hence must have given a considerable tmpetuii to the 
introduction and expansion of the arts of civilisation among 
the rising nationalities of Europe. 

It has, however, been stated that one unfortunate result 
of the innumerable buildings undertaken by Hadrian and 
Leo was that the " execution of great designs became im- 
possible, and a certain littleness is therefore everywhere 
perceptible in the buildings of the period."* The remark 
is perhaps misleading. Those two popes did certainly 
undertake innumerable building operations, but they were 
practically all in the way of restoration. Where they did 
not merely renew, they tHlargtd. So that littleness can 
scarcely be called a result of the work of Hadrian or of 
Leo. Any littleness they left behind them tliey had 

> Cf. Ciompini, Vti. Uomim,, u. 140; £. P., u. 34; Marnicht, 
ffojt/iguts, j8o f. 

' /_ P., ii. nn. ix., Lcxitr., ciS. 

■ jL p., ii. a. xli. 

• Oregoravius, ff^mf, iii. 35. On ih« Kwu of Leo III. see also 
Wiley's J/iii. tiftJu Pa^ Staus, \. 343 fC 
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found ; but they left a new city where they had found but 
a mass of crumbling ruins. 

Leo died in the month of June, and was buried in St. Death oi 
Peter's on June 12U1 (81G). the day un which he is commem- 
orated in the Roman Martyrology. " His," in the words of 
Gregorovius/ " was a powerful nature capable of shrewd 
reasonings and bold views. The brief rnomenl in which 
he crowned the new emperor of the West in St. Peter's 
made him tlie instrument of the history of the world, and 
ired him an undying renown," as, we may add, tbe 

:ond founder with St. Gregory I. of the medieval papacy. 
The tomb of Pope Leo 1 1 1, no longer exists. I n the twelfth 
century his remains, along with those of popes Leo II. and 
Leo IV., were translated by Paschal II. to the oratory 
where, from the end of the seventh century, had reposed the 
body of St Leo I., the Great. To-day. these same remains 
are to be found in an old sarcophagus, on which are reliefs 
of Christ and the Apostles, the sacrifice of Isaac, etc., 
beneath the altar of the chapel of the Madonna della 
Colonna in the right transept of the present St. Peter's.' 

The silver grosses {daiarii) of Leo, which are still extant, l*o» 
and which are modelled on those of the Franks, are signifi- 
cant of the union of Church and State which he made so 
close. They bear at once the names of Leo himself, of 
St. Peter, and either of Charlemagne (Carlus) or of Louis 
(Ludovvicus) I/ra (Impcrator). as the case may be. All 
Che examples of his coinage which have reached us arc of 
this type, with one exception. The unique specimen gives, 
in place of the name Carlus, a figure of Charlemagne carry- 
ing the sword and standard, as protector of the Church.* 



■ Rome, iii. 24. 

' J.. P., ii. 48 ; Mun^y"* Handhi\ok »/ Romt, p. J47. 
= Pnmwi, .Moncle liei R. P., p. 34 ff. ; Ciuagli, M«m*fe dt' J'api, p. 3. 
AmonK the works which Hoepli of Milan has in band lo publish bj* 
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The coins of Leo's predecessor, evincing an altogether 
different political situation, are without the name of any 
other ruler but of Hadrian himself. 

"order of His Holiness Pope Pius X." is, Cataiogo delle monele, boUe 
plumiee t medaglie dei Papi nella Bibl. VaHcana, compilato dal. cav. 
C. Serafini. Much more will be generally known about the coins of 
the popes when this volume is ready. 
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Sffurces. — The short ringn of this Pope h matdied by on equally 
short life in llii; /.. 7*. Of this short /i/f a. iiubHbiritiitl part U 
taken up with the ofTerings made by Stephen to vftrious churches. 
To supplement the StwA of Iht Popes, we miut use the Ovts of 
Louis the Pious, by Thc^anus, chorcpiscopus of Treves, n partisan 
of Louis, who wrote c. 855 (ap. &f^ G. SS., JL ; /*. L., t. 106), and 
by an anonymous author, also a partisan of the empcrot (ap. 
Af. G. SS., a. ; P. I., t. 104). The latter says of himsdfthat he 
was an astronomer, and lived in the palace of Louis, tience he 
is often cited as ' AstrorKimus,' The Aniah of Binhard, etc., 
must also be consulted, and the poem of Ermoldus NigcHus, the 
panegyrist (?) of Louis (ap, Af. G. SS., id. . P. L., L 105, or 
R, I. S., u. pt. ii). Ermoldus was a cleric of Aquitain^ and 
was perhaps chancellor to Pippin (U. 83S). He waa certainly 
alive in S3S. He wrolc his poem in four books in Si6. 



Emperors or the East. 



Emprrohs ov the West. 



Conitantine VI. (Porphyn>i;enitus), ChoiJ^agne f King of the Fianks), 

780-797- 7#l-8oo. 

Irene. 797-801. (Emperor), Soo-8r4. 

NiccphoruR,8o:-8it. Louis, the Pious or D^bannairCi 

Michael ),, 811-813. S14-S40L 

Leo v., 813-820. 

Stephen, a Roman and the son of Marinus. was a member i-juiy 
of that noble family which, in the course of the ninth st-phcii. 
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century, gave no fewer than three popes to the Church, viz., 
Stephen himself, Sergius II., and Hadrian II.' From his 
earliest youth he had been brought up in the Lateran 
palace under Pope Hadrian. To all the care lavished upon 
him the youthful Stephen faithfully corresponded, and, as 
a reward for his virtue and learning, Leo 1 1 1, ordained him 
sulndcacon. As his advance in the way of virtue con- 
tinued, the same Pope ordained him deacon. From that 
time forth Stephen devoted all his energies to promote 
the practice of the precepts of the Gospel both by word 
and work. His holiness was the common talk of the 
people. Hence they scarcely waited for the death of Leo 
to elect their beloved Stephen as his successor.' Amidst 
general rejoicings he was escorted to St. Peter's, and 
consecrated (June 22) ten days after the date of Leo's 
burial. 

Though there is not evidence enough to compel such an 
inference, it is conceivable that, in their prompt election 
and consecration of Stephen, the Roman clergy had in 
view the anticipating of any imperial interference with their 
rights. At any rate, his election was as absolutely free as 
that of his predecessors from the time of Pope Zachary. 

Still, of course, the emperor had his rights, and these 
the new Pope was anxious to acknowledge, and so his 
first act was to cause the Romans to take an oath of 
fidelity to Louis.* This he no doubt did, not only as an 
act of recognition on his own part of the position of Louis 
in Rome as emperor and protector of the Roman Church, 

' The btograplier of lh« kst-namol Pope speaks (c, L) of him Mi 
"ex proximitatis h'^nciiiogia b. recordationis quani St^bani et Sersii 
juniiOHs poniilicuin dcscendens." 

* l^ /'. " Skque Caelum est, ui dum de hac vita mif^ret Leo, illico 
.... Slephanus elccius cm." 

* Ttiegan., in fit. I.uJ , c. 16. "Staliin pottquam pontificalum sus- 
cepit," etc 
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but also to remirKl the turbulent party among the Romans 
that there was a powerful suzerain over them who wielded 
a sharper sworti than did the Pope, But it is certain that 
he did not make the people take this oath, because he 
wished to proclaim that he was not himself their ruler. 
For we shall see later that the Roman people swore to be 
faithful to the emperor, "saving the obedience they owed 
to the Pope." 

Stephen's next step was to send envoys to inform Louis 
of his consecration.* Though his election had been per- 
fectty free, it was only just that the emperor, as his 
temporal overlord, should be duly informed of his canonical 
installation. Besides, his vlewH could be more easily stated 
by word of mouth if Louis were to express any dissatisfac- 
tion at not having been allowed any voice in the matter. 
The envoys were also commifwioned- to notify the emperor 
that an interview with him, wherever might be convenient 
to him. would be acceptable to their master. It is difficult 
to iclj with certainty whether the wish for the meeting 
proceeded in the first instance from the emperor, anxious 
to be crowned by the Pope, or from the latter, desirous of 
obtaining certain privileges from his powerful protector.' 
According to Stephen's biographer, he undertook the 

■ He sent envoys "(jui timsi pro sua consecration* impentori 
»ug£ereni." An/t. Kinhard^an. 816. The anonymous biographer of 
Louis (c. 36) would imply that Stephen offered some apology for what 
hud been done. He *eni envoys, "qui super oidiiiiiione cjut im- 
pcraiori !>aiiariicetent." Bui, for the catlicr details of Louis's life, the 
A»tTOi)omer's authority is not great, and cannot be compared to that 
oftheoflidid wuiab. Besides, as Duchesne notes (/.. A, ii. 50X hia 
work was wnltcn at a time (f. S40) when the Western emperors had 
bc^un to cLum the nxht of coD&itnaliun. 1 1 in easy, therefore, to under- 
stand how he would be instinctively led into usbg a mode of CApre»in£ 
earlier (acts in temix which were strictly only applicable to later. Bayet 
{1^4 ^ittt. ponl. $vui Us Carvt., Paris, 1SS3, p. 36) tjelievcs thiii the 
passage in the Anoab has reference to the consecration 0/ tJu tmptror. 

* Tbegsn., /. e, * C/. infra, p^ 1 15. 

VOL. II. 8 
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journey "for the sake of con^rming the peace and unify 
of the Church." 

However all this may be, certain it is that the Pope set 
out for Fraiicia in ihe month of August, in compiiny with 
BernArd. the king of Italy, who was acting under the 
emperor's orders.' It is to be supposed that, like his name- 
sake who had made the journey before him. he would cross 
the Alps by the pass of the great .St. Bernard, and would 
rest his weary limbs after the long and dangerous climb at 
the abbey of St. Maurice on the Rhone. The reception he 
met with from the emperor was so honourable that "the 
tongue is scarce able to recount it."" Louis, who had been 
filled witli joy when he heard of the Pope's intention to 
come to him,' sent forward his archciiaplain, Hildebald, 
Thcodulf, bishop of Orleans, and John, bishop of Aries, to 
meet him; whilst he himself, says Ermoldus, drew up in 
order to meet the Pope, tlie clergy, ' people, and Senate;' 

It was about a mile from tlie city of Rheims that Louis 
and the Pope mcL Both at once di-smountcd from their 
horses. "In honour of God and St. Peter,"* the emperor 
thrice prostrated himself before the successor of the Prince 
of the Apostles, and saluted him with the words, " Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord I the Lord our 



< Ann EinM., and (he Anork.. 11. cc Cf. aho Ann. Xanten., etc. 

» L-P-.n. ii. 

' Thcgan., /. c, "Quod (Stephen's proposed journey) audicns, ini- 
perator niuj;no irlpudio ciwpit gautlere." 

* "Taniquam b, Petri vica^nuiii tioncstissinic susccjiit." Aiiun., in 
vU. ijud^ t. c. " Princeps se pro^temens omoi eorpore in terram Iributi 
ndbiu ante pedes tanii punttfici^." Thcgan., /. r. The conlcmporaiy 
poetical biogmpher speaks to the same effect (1. ii. p. 3S, ed. R. /.S., 
ii. pi. li.)- 

" Rex liuncn iinie sagnx l^cxalu pojilite itdorat 
Terquc quaterijue, I)*i sivc in honorc Petri." 
Sutcly ihc high moiivcs which have alwayi prompted king* to show 
these marked acts oT res|)eci to ihf popcx ouxht 10 makv modem 
authorc pause, when they would describe them as ai/^/ prosuaiions. 
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God has shone down upon us ! " - Blessed be the Lord our 
God," replied the I'opc, "who has given mc to sec with my 
eyes a second King David ! " When they had embraced 
each other, the emperor led the Pope to the Church of St. 
Remy, which was outside the city, where the Te Deum 
was chanted in thanksgiving. 

On the following Sunday, after a day or two had been 
spent in feasiings {prmgustanl mimera Baecki, sings the 
poet), "before Mass, in presence of the clergy and all 
the people, Stephen consecrated and anointed Louii 
emperor and placed upon his head a golden crown of 
wondrous beauty and adorned with most precious stones, 
which he had brought with him, and which Xigcllua says 
had belonged to Constantine the Great! He also placed 
a golden crown on the head of Queen Irmcngard and 
saluted her as Augusta."' 

There arc to-day not wanting authors who, regarding the 
popes with other eyes than those with which they were 
regarded by Charlemagne, Louis, and their contemporaries, 
contend that this act of Stephen was simply a gr.\tuitous 
interference. Louis, it is uiged, liad been crowned emperor 
by his father*; but Stephen, fearing Iliat, if he were not to 
have a share in his imperial coronation, crowning by the 
Tope would not in future be thought necessary to constitute 
an emperor, took upon himself to tell Louis that he would 
I come and crown him, and actually did so, regardless of his 

[■■ 

■ I 

k 



^ub. 



be ihouglil 



■ Thegan^ c t? ; f/. Astron., in vit. Lud^ c. 3& jImh. XMiten., 
8r5. "Fecit bencdidionem iniperialem super Ludewicum w . . . - 
ErmiDKanlun.'' 

* Septcmbet ro, 813. Uy crowmnjf his »on himMK, Charitmagne 
"teemed cmpbattcaUy 10 indi^aie to future tseoeiaiions tlut i» intci- 
veniion of ihe Roman PotitifT .... w«s necessary in order to crtate a 
Roman Iiiipcistar." Hodglun, f/afy, tU., viii. 365. Bui ih« act of 
Cborleinagne only made an associate in his power. It nas an aa 
simiUr to that by which propcrtx const! tuleii Rumao cmperon 
lfacn)»elvc:> luuned co^tnpcror^ or uibordinatc Cxjar*, 
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likes or dislikes. Plastic as Louis was, it is too much to 
suppose that lie was such a puppet as to allow himself to 
be treated in so high-handed a Tashion. What Stephen 
did, he must have accomplished with the full and heartj^ 
concurrence of the emperor and the Prankish nobility. 

No contemporary evidence is available to show that at 
this time there was any received opinion anywhere as to 
what was or was not necessary to constitute the chief of 
the 'revived empire' of the West. It may, however, be 
regarded as certain that the Franks looked to Rvme as 
the natural source of empire, and that to them Rome 
meant the Pope. From the view taken by them of the 
position of the sovereign pontiflT at this period, there can be 
no doubt that Just as they considered him competent to 
decide who should be their king, so they regarded it as 
equally within his power to make an emperor. While 
Louis and the Franks would be satisfied with such corona- 
tion as he had received as long as the Pope-crowned 
Charlemagne lived, they would not be content that the 
Roman. i.e. the papal, sanction should be wanting when 
Charlemagne was no more. And so, whether or not 
Stephen used the words, or anything like them, which 
Ermoldus puts into his mouth when crowning Louis, the 
poet voices in them the general feeling as to the source of 
empire: "Rome, O Cxsar, presents you with the gift o( 
Peter!"' Though most of the sources imply at least 
that Stephen set out for France on his own initiative, 
and though ei-en Ermoldus once* seems to imply the same 
thing, it is more than likely that what the poet states 

' " Roma tibi, Cicsar, iiAnsmiliit munera Petri. 

Hoc (the crown) tibi Petnis ovans cessic, rnitissinie, donum." 

Ermold., /. <-., p. 43. 
* " Qax tc (Stephen) causa lulit (Cxsar sic or^us) &(l Utam 
FTanconim putriam ? Redde responsa mihi." Ik., p. 39. 
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twice > elsewhere is the fact ; viz., that Stephen left Rome 
to comply with the expressed wishes of Louis. And. no 
doubt, while he sent for the I'opc with s. view of conlirining 
the jirivilcges of his See. he wanlt-d him in turn to be his 
powerful support by contirming him in the empire.* So 
that It may be said that Louis was simply emperor, 'elect 
or designate,' till he had been formally crowned by the 
Pope. " The right to this crowning was indeed hereditary, 
and the heir to the throne could assume the title of emperor* ; 
but the crowning was necessary to invest him legally with 
this high dignity. Thus was it understood throughout the 
middle ages. So necessary was the crowning thought to 
be, that, even after the sixteenth century, the emperors of 
Germany, when they no longer caused themselves to be 
crowned, simply took the title of Roman emperor elect, 
eniioekiter rormhcker A'a/.w/-, which marked them off from 
the emperors by divine right."* 

As a return for the favour of his coronation. Louts, lo use tx>uu't 
the phrase of a contemporary annalist,' ' remunerated ' the iim Pops. 
Pope with many presents. Chief among them was an 
estate {curtis) which the emperor bestowed on the Koman 
Church from his own private property. This curtis was 
most likely identical with the 'villa Vcndopera," or 
Vandcuvre (between Troycs and Bar-sur-Aube). Hincmar 
{Ann., 8^5) assures us that it had been given by the 



* "Turn jubet aceiii Romaiia ab »tAt paironum.'' li., p. 37. Sec 
the follon-ing note. 

* " Hxc eat caum (ibe confinnalion of the privilegci of chc Roman 

See, etc.), Sacer, qua tc acccrsire rogavi 
AdjuioT foitis csin, bcaic, mihi.'' /6. 

* Hence Loui» dalcd his cbarters from his lather's death (January 
18, 814), mk) not from bit coronAlion by cither his father or the Pope. 
C/. hit lirst two chanera, ap. Boretius, i. 361 L 

' Wamlcoetiing el Gerani. /fisf. <Ut Carol., i, 334. 
' Ann. MvistM., ad an. "(Papa) imposuit itii coronam aurcLm, 
lemuneiavitqtte cum domntia unpciaior muneribui multii," 
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emperor Louis ' to St Peter.' and Charles the Bald, helped 
Nicholas I. to wrest it from a. certain Count Wigo who 
had for some years been reaping on the Pope's land what 
he certainly had not sown.' 

Before Lduis and Stephen parted, they had long 
conferences together, and the treaty of friendship which 
had already been struck more than once between the popes 
and the rulers of the Franks was again renewed* And 
such favour did Stephen find in the emperor's eyes that he 
gave him whatever he askcd.^ More definitely, we arc 
informed by the pott Nigcllus that Louis confirmed ihe 
privileges of the Roman Church, and caused the chancellor 
Hehsachar to draw up documentary evidence of the fact, 
as he was anxious for the property of St. Peter ever to 
remain intact* 

It i« supposed that, whilst Stephen was at Rlieims, he 
gave the pallium to Theodulf. bishop of Orleans. The 
pallium was indeed sometimes given to bishops, who were 
thereby authorised to take the title of archbishop, a title 
that is found given to Theodulf in some of the diplomas of 
the emperor Louis. On the strength of this gift, Theodulf 
maintained that he had the fame right as a metropolitan of 
not being judged without an order from the Pope,' 

» L. />., ii. 50, 

' /fwi. EinharH^ an. 816. " Amicitia vicissim (irmtssimo robore 
consiiluU." 

* AkiuUu*. in vit. Mart., n. 1 70 ; /•• P- 

* " Ut res ecdesia: Petri, Scdi^quc pcrcnnis 

Inlnsse vtgeani «n)per honor* Dei .... 

HsK est causa, Sacer, i]ua le accervire rogavi." 
Nl^dlus, /. c, p. 4!. It lia.t been ihoiiKht pouiUe that Nigellus may 
have confused this deed with ihe donation to Paschul. 

* Theod,, Cam., Jv. $, ail Modoinum : 

"Solius iDiid opU5 Romnni Pontificii Mttat, 

Cujiis ego acccpi pallia sancU manu." 

Ttie poems of Theodulf may t>e lead, among many other places. >p, Afax. 

Bib. Vtt. Pat., \. xw., ed. Paris, 1644- C/. Cuissard. ThAidulft, p. 93. 
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Loaded with presenls many times greater than those he 
had himself given to the emperor, and accompanted by 
envoys ' of Louis, the Pope set out for Rome (October 816). 
He was also attended by a number of libenited political 
prisoners. " In imitation ■ of Our Saviour, who redeemed 
us from the captivity of the devil, the Pope brought back 
with him, as a sign of the goodness of the Church (pro 
pietatt Eaitsia). all the exiles who, for their crimes against 
the Roman Church and Pope Leo. were there detained in 
captivity." 

On his way home the Pope visited Ravenna. The 
archbishop Martin, who had shown himself someu-hat 
rctttive under Fope Leo, was all submission. Stephen said 
Mass in the ' Basilica Ursiana,' or cathedral founded by 
St. Ursus, archbishop of Ravenna in the fourth century, 
and exhibited for the veneration of the people " the 
sandals* of Our Saviour" — a relic of which mention 15 
again made in the life of Pope Nicholas by Anastasius. 

Stephen reached Rome before the close of the month of 
November, j^ ftcr holdin g the usual ordinations of bishops 
and priests in the month of December, and confin nln&t to 

t Thepio, c. 17. 

* Z.. p. Tlie motive assigned by the Pope's contemporary bio- 
Kraptier for tlij> ijciictous condtici docs nol satisfy eiihci Milman or 
Grej;;oro\-iu«. 'I'he latter {tiomt, iii. 3^) thinks thai he brought the 
exiles hack "as a solatium lo the ditcontcnlcd Romans.*' 

* Aicnellu'^ in vit. Martini, i.e. I regret Ihat I have no informa- 
linr to olFcr regarding this curious relic, but can only note that the 
emperor John Tiimisccs. in the foltowing cenlury, in a letter pre- 
served by Matthew of Edessa (c 16X 4a>-s that he found (he sandals 
of Our Lord at Cabaon, uorth of Jcruaalern. According to Leo, the 
deacon, they were placed in the imperial palace of Our Lady of Pharos. 
Crcai fcslivaU n-ere held in tlieir honour ai Consign tinople. In the 
Ckron. S Hubert., z. 25 (3$), ap. P. /.., L t %a. they arc said lo be in ibe 
chapel of S. Lawrence in the Laienan palace. 

* Chwn. I'arJ.^ R. I, S., ii. pL ii. Thi* document i» set down as 
written by the ' scrinarius " Clinslopher, and ' given ' on January 2} by the 
nomendalor Theodore, in the third year of the emperor Loui» and the 
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the f.iinou> monaster}' of St. Mary nf l''."i!-f,i it-- piv;,!" irns. 
on condition of the daily recitation by the monks of one 
hundred "Kyric Elcisons for our sins," and of a yearly 
payment to the Roman Church of ten golden solidi, he 
died on January 24, 817. He was buried, according to the 
usual custom, in St. Peter's. 

Among the decrees of Gratian ' there is one ' of Pope 
Stephen/ which by difTcrent authors is either pronounced 
spurious, or is variou.sly attributed to Stephen V., Eugcnlus 
11.. Stephen (VI.) VII.. or John IX. One thing 5cems 
certain, and that is, that the decree was not the work of 
Stephen V. The decree ascribes the tumults that take 
place on the death of a Pope to the ab.<icncc of the imperial 
legates at the Pope's consecration ; sets forth that the 
presence of the legates was in accordance with canon law 
and custom, and decrees that the one who has been elected 
by the clergy, "in presence of the senate and people," 
should be consecrated "in the presence of the imperial 
legates." Now it is certain that Stephen's successor was 
consecrated without the presence of the imperial envoys; 
that no appeal to 'custom' could have been put forth by 
Stephen V. (as Charlemagne had never had an opportunity 
as emperor of sending envoys to the consecration of a 
Pope), and that, from 741-817, there was no waiting for 
the arrival of imperial legates before the consecration was 
performed. Moreover, we have the express declaration of 
Floru!*, the deacon of Lyons, who, about the year S29, wrote 



tenth Indiction. Accorriinji; to the same chronicle, the obligalion of this 
payment wju removed by Pope Pitichal I.. %t the rcquGsi of iht 
emperor Lothairc, ai ibis monastery cnjo>ed the privilege of the 
imperial protection. {Muratori, Aumt!., ad an. 817). The document !s 
also given in P. L., t. 139, p. 973. There is certainly CKiant a charter 
of Paschal (dated February 1, % 17— ap. Muratori and P. L., /*.) in whicb 
ihcrc is 110 mcniion oA the ' soHdJ.' {Cf. Grcgorovius, iti. 44, 5). 
' )aSc, RtgttUty sub an. 816, and there nutrked as spurious. 
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a leaflet on the election of bishops, to the effect that " in 
the Koman Church we see that tlie pontiffs are lawfully 
consecrated without any (previous) consulting with the 
royal authority Uibsqt4e interrogatione prineipis), hut solely 
in accordance with the disposition of Divine Providence 
and the votes of the faithful "^ 

No doubt, then, the decree in question is the work not 
of Stephen V.. but of John IX. ; for it is the same as the 
one issued by the Council of Home (can to), held in S98 
under his presidency, [t was evidently assigned to a Pope 
of the name of Stephen, through a mistake which originated 
in the fact that acts of the council of John IX., where it 
is found, begin with the words, " Synodum tempore .... 
Sexti Stephani."^ 

It Reems very doubtful whether any .spedmens of the Ccxm 
coinage of Stephen V. have survived to modem times. 
Cinagli,' indeed, assigns two silver denarii to this Pope on 
MS. authority. Promis* however, while pointing out that 
they arc not, as supposed, in the Chigi collection, believes 
that they really arc the pnaduction of Pope Valentine. 
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* Lik. dt tU(t. Epp; c 6,ap. A/.., t 119, p. 14. If itlx urged that 
Nicholas 1. ifionc. Xom., an. 861) speaks of the "council of ihe most 
Blesscl Po|)e Stephen " on freedom of election, he ii rcJierrtnfr to the 
decree of .Stephen (111.) IV. in 769, 

" LapAtre, /.< Papejemt Vlfl., p. 3i I o. 
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Sources. — Again the iife in the Z. ^. is almost completely taken 
up with recording work done by the Pope in connection with 
various churches both within and without the city. ^In fact, it is so 
occupied with details of that kind that not a single political action . 
Of lhe P ope'sTs even alluded to. Hence, when certain authors, 
anxious to find aiguments against the authenticity of the emperor 
Louis's confirmatory donation of territory, etc., to the popes, write, 
" Of the deed of Louis ^ there is not a single syllable in the Liber 
Pontificalis" there is not an atom of force in the remark as an 
a^ument. Louis himself is not as much as mentioned in the 
life, nor is any single one of the political actions performed by the 
Pope. Hence we have to fall back upon the Annals, the lives of 
Louis, etc., and some half dozen letters or fragments of letters of 
Paschal, to be found, as usual, in the collections of Councils, or 
ap. P. L., t. 119, p. 977 seq. ; M. G. Epp., v. 68 ff. 

For the affairs of the East, of the first importance are still 
the letters of Theodore the Studite, on whom see Marin, Les 
Moines de Constantinople, p. 244 ff., a work at once able, well- 
informed, and most interesting. 

Modern Works. — S. Agoboard, sa vie et ses Merits, by M. I'Abb^ 
Chevallard (Paris, 1869), is a most agreeable and valuable book. 
It throws a flood of clear light on the reign of the emperor Louis, 
and on the relations of the popes to the empire during his weak 
and unhappy rule. 

' Gregorovius, iii. 37. 
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Emperor or the West. 
Lewis I, the Piou», Sl4--84a 



Emprkohs ok tks East. 

Leo V. (the Armenian), Stj-Sao. 
Michael II. (ihe SLuninerer), 820-839. 

No careful observer, who in a visit to Rome goes to geeComem- 

trails ot 



the principal churches, can fail to have the name of at least 
one of the popes of the early Middle Ages impressed upon 
him. He will soon realise that the monogram of I'ascha! I, 
is familiar to him, and that he has seen his portrait in a 
contemporary mosaic more than once. Should interest in 
the Greek rite have led him to mount the Celian to visit 
the Titular Church of S. Maria-in-Domnica,' one of the 
very oldest churches in Rome, he will have seen a great 
ninth century mosaic covering the vaulted roof of the 
apse, and representing Our Lady seated on a. throne with 
Ihe Divine Child on her knees and surrounded by angeis. 
Kneeling on a step of the throne is a small figure, holding 
in his hand* the right foot of the Virgin. It is that of 
Pope Paschal, whose monogram appears in a medallion 
above the figure of Our Lady. Beneaih it an inscription 
proclaims that the church, which was falling to ruins, now 
shines resplendent, adorned with golden mosaic work. Its 
glory is a.t that of the sun in the heavens when it has driven 
away the dark veil of night, Mary, Virgin, it is for you that 
the venerable Pontiff Paschal has built in gladness of heart 
this house to endure through the ages.' 

' Called alSiO from ihe lixieenlli century S. Maria delU Navicello. 

It received this name from (he tnodd bmt in mnrble which stands In 

front of the church, and which Leo X. put in place of an ri'volo lo 

Jupilcr redtix. 
' " Ista domus pridcm fueiat confracta ruinis 

Nunc ruiilat jugittr variis decorate meisUis 
El decu$ ecce suus <^plcni)ei ecu Phoebus In oibe 
Qui piiii furva ftiyans teir.-e vclamin.i nociis 
Virgo Mari.1 tihl Pfuchiillx pni:iul hotieaiui 
Condcdit banc aulam U-tiit per wcula tnanendnm." 

C/. De Jouy, Let Afouii^uts Ckril., p. Co; Manicchi. EUnttitti 

tt'anA., iii. 117 S. ; /,. P., in vi/., n. xi„ and ii. p. 65. 
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Should his piety have drawn him to the Church of 
S. Prassede (or Praxedes). which dates back to the age 
of the threat persecutions, and of which Paschal had been 
the titular, to praj' before the column at which tradition 
tells Our Lord iv.is scourged, he will have found many 
reminders of that ' slirewd and energetic' ' Pope. Again 
will he have observed the ceiling of the apse aglow with 
golden mosaic work. On the right of Our Saviour, who 
occupies the centre, is the figure of a man clad in a loose 
garment of cloth of gold. Holding out his hands beneath 
this vestment, he is supporting the model of a church. 
Again, both a monogram and an inscription let us know 
that we are gazing on the features of Paschal.* In the 
chapel of S. Kcno, wherein is the sacred column, there 
is not only an inscription* to tell us that it owes its 
decorations to the 'pious vows' of Pope Paschal, but 
also a half-length Bgure in mosaic, with a square nimbus 
bearing the name ant! curious title of Theodora, £^/f- 
cof>a. In this medallion we have a portrait of the Pope's 
mother.* 

Finally, if his love of music should have carried our 



' Grvgoimius, Romt, iti. 37, 

* The inscripnnn, besldet scltins forth thai Paschal decorated the 
church, adds thai he placed in it the bodies of S, Traxcdes and otliers, 
hoping to gain heaven \rf their iniercession : 

*'Einica( aula pi;<: vnriis decomia metallic, 
Pontificis summi studio Paschalia alumni 
Plurima Soomm subter hare mcenia ponit, 
Praxcdis Dfib super <cihm placentts lionore 
Sedii Apoxtolic^e, passim qui cotpont canden« 
Fretus ut bis hinen mercatur adire potDniin." 
Cf. D« Jouy, p. 67; Marucdii, p. yi&; L. P., ii. 63. Of the (bur 
readings of ihis inscripiion which I have consulted, none of which 
quite agrees with the others, 1 have given that of Do Jouy. 
> " Psschalii pr^rsulis opus decar<e) fulget <n aul.i 

Quod pia opiulit ^\>ia ^tuduii ledJcra DO. Pi. Cat." 
„^* Marucchi, p. 331, etc. 
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observer across the Tiber on a pilgrimage to tlic church 
of its patron, 5. Cecily, iW Trtistevere, he would have once 
more been confronted with a great apsldal mosaic. With 
her right hand on Paschal's right shoulder, S. Cecily is 
seen presenting him to Our Lord, who is giving his 
blessing in the Greek fashion. Aga in is the_Popc dis- 
tinguished by the square nimbu_s of life, and represented 
as holding a model of the church. Monc^ram and inscrip- 
tion proclaim the handiwork of Paschal. In language 
closely akin to the others we have quoted, the latter 
tells how the Pope repaired and beautified the church, 
brightened its apse (A(W dindima ttmflt) with mosaics, 
and brought hither from the catacombs the bodies of 
S. Cecily and her companions.' In the same church 
there is a fresco representing the apparition of S. Cecily 
to Pope Paschal, of which mention will be made in the 
sequel. This, however, will not help us to form an idea 
of Paschal's personal appearance, inasmuch as it was not 
painted till about the twelfth century. 

All the contemporary mosaics represent him as tall, with 
large eyes, long fa.cc, beardless and tonsured. He is in 
esch esse also depicted as clad in a tunic reaching to his 
feet and ornamented with two long stripes, and wearing 
a white pallium, with little crosses in red. 

The Pontiff, whose figure is to-day so prominent oapuchaim 



"Htcc domus amplft micat variis deconttft m«iallts 
Olim quK fucrat confracta sub tempore prisco 
Condidit in melius P^isclialis pncsut opimu^ 
Hanc aulain I>oEnini firnunt fundamine clan 
Aurea gezninati& resonant hxc dindima lempli 
L.riu!i jiinoTC Dei Lie conjunxii cotpora sancta 
Cfficili-t ct sociis TUlilat hie florc juvenilis 
QuiL- pridtin in tj^ptis pauiabdni membra beata 
Kotna rcauliiit ovun> tioiipcr ornaca per arvuiii." 

Hanicchi'» vetsian, with which thai of Duchesne agrees. Oe Jony, 

however, gives soeii in line Mven. 
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the walls of the churches in Rome, was in his time no 
le&s distinguished in the world, both by his character and 
his works. In language borrowed from the biographies oF 
Leo III. and Gregory II., and hence, perhaps to some 
extent at least, made to fit Paschal, a very flattering 
character is given to him in the Liber Pontificalis. There 
we are told that the young Roman, the child of Bonosus 
and Theodora, devoted himself to sacred studies in the 
school of the Lateral! palace, and became not only an 
adept in church music, but especially learned both in the 
Old and New Testament, His virtues procured for him 
his ordination to the priesthood. Among these virtues his 
piety, modesty, cheerfulness, eloquence, hospitality, love of 
the poor, and his ready but discriminating charity towards 
them are especially noted. I le was also devoted to prayer 
and fasting, was a most careful observer of the canons, 
merciful but just, and a great lover of the churches and of 
his people. We are also told that he largely increased the 
donative the popes were wont to give to the clergy, and 
that he spent large sums of money in redeeming captives 
in Spain and other far distant lands — captives made by the 
Saracen pirates — and, " like a good and true shepherd," 
bringing them back to their homes. At least before he 
became Fope. and had more leisure, he was very fond of 
holding converse with holy monks or others on pious 
subjects. His well-deserved reputation led Leo III. to 
make him superior of the monaster>' of S. Stephen the 
protomartyr, near Si. Peter's, In this position his hos- 
pitality found abundant scope in looking after the poor 
pilgrims, who, '• for love of Blessed Peter, the apostle, 
cacne from distant climes to his slirine." ' 

So beloved by all was he for his distinguished merits 



* All llu>. and mote to the same cfiect, nBy be read in the L.P. 
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that, by divine inspiration,' be was unanimously elected 
Pope by the concurrent voice of clergy and people, and 
consecrated (January 25, 817) the very day after the death 
of Stephen. He at once forwarded to theem|)eror notice 
of his accession. The anonymous author of the life of 
Louis says' that Paschal "sent envoys to the emperor 
with presents and an apologetic letter (tpislola apohgttica), 
in which he pointed out that he had accepted the dignity 
of the papacy, rather moved thereto by the election and 
acclamation of the people than urged by any personal 
ambition." This 'apologetic letter' is called by Einhard 
a 'letter of cxcuac.' li must be noted, however, that it is 
not an apology or excuse for his consecration without the 
emperor's consent, but a humble explanation of his 
accepting the great honour at all. For Kinhard himself 
sums up the contents of the letter by saying* that the 
Pope averred that " the honour had been, as it were, thrust 
upon him,* though he did not want it, and often refused it" 
Mcnce even Muratori concludes that it is perfectly plain 
that up to this period none uf the agreements entered into 
bcwecn the popes and the Frank sovereigns included any 
condition that the popes should not be consecrated vrithout 
the consent of the Western emperors. 

Soon after the des[)atch of the first, Paschal sent a second 

' "Una vol UQiaie, di vino intcrvcnicnlecomultu.a cunai« uirertloiibia 
s«u proceribus, atque et omni clero, necnon el optinialibtu, vd cuncto 
populo Koiuano . . . . io Scdem ApostoUcam elcratus est." /<>. 

' C. a?. 

* Annai., ad an. 817. "In qua (cxcusatoria opistoU) sibl not) 
■oliun notoiti, sed etiam pliirimum renitenti ponclficatus honorem velui 
impactuin adaevcrai." 

* Annal., ad an. 817. We are still within the period vrlien, as 
Siclcel (p. xxiii-} puts it in his tnlroduction to bis cd. of the Liber 
Diumuiy the papal elcciicos were wholly it^i—or^tiaJiQ nvtra Uitra. 
During ilii^ period (752-817) (he Krankiih rulers w«te simply informed 
by formula 82 uf the election. 
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embassy ' to Louis, of which the nomcnclator Theodore 
was the chief. The embassy requested that "the agree- 
ment or treaty {pacium\ which had been made with his 
predecessors, might be renewed with him." The request 
was granted. These same ambassadors are credited with 
bringing bacic a 'donation' from Louis on the lines of those 
of Pippin and Charlemagne. The authenticity of this 
diploma, which begins ' Ego Ludovicus,' is altogether denied 
by some, as by Pagi and Muratori, and affirmed by others.' 
Somc^ take a middle course, and hold that the diploma, 
as we now have it. contains falsifications. This is the 
modern line of those who do not accept it unreservedly. 
The document may be read among those collected by 
Cardinal Deusdedit' towards the end of the eleventh 
century, and In many other authors* Our qtiatations will 
be from the copy in Theiner, who has used the text of 
Cencius Camerarius (thirteenth century).' 

The constitution begins: "I, Louis. Emperor Augustus, 
decree and grant by this deed of our confirmation to you, 

' Einhard, ib. "Missa umen alia [egatione, pacium quod cum 
pneceasoribus mis iactum crat, ctiarn secum fieri c( firmari Togavil. 
. . . El ea qua: peticrat impeuavit." Cf. the anonymous Uit. Lud.^ 
c 17. In refetence lo the reiations between ihe pope^ and|lhe Frankish 
cmpcioi!', ii may be observed in passing ihat sovcreiijns do not make 
treatieii with theii subjects ! 

* Hcrtfenroether, Hist, dt F^gl., iii. 164 n., thinks that the diploma 
docs not present anything which can be seriously alleged against its 
ikuthcnt icily. 

' CJ. Gtcgotovius, Home, bk. v., c i, f 4, and the auihon there cited. 
' Cellfd. Ciui., iii. iJo,ed. .Martinucci, Vend. iS6g. 

* yf-jf. in Cenni, Mom. Dom. Ponti/^ ii., reprinted in P. I.., t 98, 
p. 579 1. : Boreiius, C'afiit., i. p. 355. The latter regards the diploma as 
authentic in the main, but thinks the cl.-tuse about llie islands of 
Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily has been changed 01 inserted. According 
to Kleindausi, its authenticity "est aujourd'hui df^montri^e, du moins 
pour le fond,' p. 386 o. 

* Inserted by bim in his famous Lt'^. Cexstium. Cf. ed. Fabrv, 
p. 363. 
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Heaseil Peter, Prince of the Apostles, and through you to 
your Vicar the Lord Paschal, supreme Pontiff and universal 
Pope, and to your successors for ever, the city of Rome 
and its duchy and dependencies (which arc then named), 
as up to this time they have been held by you and your 
predecessors under your autliority and jurisdiction." Next, 
the Pope is confirmed in the possession of tlie exarchate, 
v£milia, and the PentapoLls, which Pippin and Charlemagne 
had "by deed of gift' restored to his predecessors," and 
be is granted the Sabine territory and the islands of 
Corsica, Sardinia^ and Sicily, with various cities of Lombard 
Tuscany, and Canipania,"and the ]>atriinonies^ that belong 
to your authority and jurisdiction, as that of Bencventum 
and Salerno, that of upper and lower Calabria, and that 
of Naples, and wherever, throughout the kinjrdom and 
empire committed by God to us, your patrimonies are 
known to be." 

In like manner Louis conlirms the donations which 
Pip(nn and Charles 'spontaneously' offered {spvntanta 
tviunlaU), and the ro-enues which were wont annually to 
be paid into the palace of the Lombard kings, both from 
Lombard Tuscany and from the Duchy of Spoleto, "as 
is set forth in the above-mentioned donations and was 
agreed upon between Pope Hadrian and Charlemagne, 
when that Pontiff came' to an understanding with him 



■ "Ezarchatum Ravennaium, etc qiuc PipiDUs . . . . ac 

.... Karolus .... prc<lcceMoiibm veUmJAmiiudum iwrdonuioais 
lUginam resiiiuenint. Thciner, Cod. Difilam., i. 

■ " E( patrimonia ad pntesLnietn el ditionern ve«tn)m pertineDtta, sicut 
est p»t. BencvwJUnum ei Salem iianum, ct pal. Calnbrix mf. ei sup., 
Rtp»t. Neapolitanum, et ubicunique in panibus regni aujue imperii a 
Deo nobis commissi pairimoiiia vesira esse noscuntur." Ji. 

* " Firmainiu .... ccnsum el pensioncs, .... qitic anniiatim in 

paUtiiim Kcgit Longob. inlerri solebftnt, sive Ue Tu%cu Lon^ob., sive 

de ducatu Spoletaao, sicut in suprascriptis donuticmibus coniineiur, 

et inter S. M. Had. p. et . . . . Karolum convenil. quindo idem 

VOL II. 9 
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concerning the two duchies of Tuscany and Spoleto. to 
the effect that every year the above-mentioned revenues 
should be paid to the Church of Btessed Peter, but ihat 
the emperor's supreme dominion over those duchies was 
to be preserved." 

Al! the above territories, etc., were to remain under the 
jurbdlction of the Pope and his successors, and were not 
in any way to be interfered with by Louis or his descend- 
ants, but rather defended ; nor were they to assume ' any 
rights in the said territories, etc, except when requested by 
the Pope of the time. 

On the death of a Pope, no Frank nor Lombard is to 
cause any trouble ; but the Romans, " with all veneration 
and without any tumult " (most seasonable words for the 
childishly turbulent Romans), were to duly elect and 
consecrate a successor to him. After the consecration. 
cnvoy.s were to be sent to the Prankish rulers, to renew " the 
friendship and peace "^ that had existed between them 
and the popes during ihc reignsof Charles (Martel), Pippin, 
and Charlemagne 

The diploma signed by Louis himself his three sons, 
ten bishops, eight abbots, fifteen counts, a bibh'othecarius 



pontifex cidem de supniscriptis ducatibus, idest Tuacano et Spoleiano, 
su^ aucioritatis pncccpiuin confirinavit. co scilicet modo ut annis 
singulis pricdiclus census ecdesi^i^ b. Petri A. pcisalvatur, uIva super 
eosdcin ducatiis nostra in omnibus dominsitionc ct Illorum ad nostrain 
partem subjeciione." lb. 

■ " Nu11ani(|ue in cis nobis partem aut potesiatem disponendi vet 
judicxndi subtrahctidive, aut minotandi vcDdicamus, nisi quando ab 
illo, qui eo tempore hujus S. Eccle^x regtmen tenucnt, rogab 
fuerimus." /*. 

' Hence Paschal could write io Louis wiDi full confidence to remind 
him of his engagements, and to exhort him to defend, as he would his 
own. the property of St. I'ctcr situated in his domains: " Memento 
voiionum sanctanim (|uas ad honorem S. Petri .... promisisii, et 
hujus rci gratia causas S. Petri siias in vcstia diciane velud ptx>pria» 
defende." Ep., up. M. G. Kpp., i. 6«. 
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(librarian), a manaionarius (a sort of sacristan), and a 
tiostiaxius <an apparitor), was sent to Pope Paschal by the 
nomenclator Theodore. 

It is ureed against the authenticity of this diploma that ArBinuenii 
it gives to the pO[>e8 Sictly. which was at the time in thenoHiKn- 
hands of the Greek emperors, and never came into thethi't'i^. 
possession of the Carolingian emperors, and that, despite the 
clause on freedom of pontifical elections. Gregory IV. 
(827-844) and other popes were not consecrated until 
the arrival of the imperial envoys. Other points of minor 
importance arc also brought forward. 

Against this it is pointed out that perhaps the largest of Rcpliow 
the papal ' patrimonies,' used to be in Sicily ; that they 
(along with those in Calabria) had been unjustly confiscated 
by the Greek iconoclast emperors, and hence that there is 
no reason for calling in question that the emperor Ix>uts 
might, as an act of compensation, oflcr to give the popes 
the whole island, " if ever"- it should come into his power" 
—words actually used in the diplomas of the emperors 
Otho 1. and Menry I. Or it may be supposed, in accord- 
ance with the text of the two * privileges ' just mentioned, 
that there was in this instance only reference to the 
'patrimony' in Sicily. 

The clause on the freedom of elections was modified in 
824 by the constitution' of Lothaire (the son of Louis, 
and co-emperor with him), which was drawn up with the 
full consent of Eugenius II. Hence the clause really tells 
in favour of the authenticity of the diploma, as up to that 
time tlie elections had 'de facto' been free, and the 
diploma was legislating on existing tines. 

That some document was sent by Louis to the Pope A«iiincoi» 

lot the 

' "Si Deuft nostris illud (pairimoiiium Sidlto:) uadidcril manibus." ^'"!^'*' 

Privii. Oltonit 1., ap. Theioer, p. 4. "^' ' 

* M. G. Cafiii., ed. Boi-eCius, i. p. 323, C/, infra, p. 163. 
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bearing on the 'donation question' is clear enough from 
the words of Einbard (ad an. S17) cited above, and still 
clearer from the words of John VIII.' to the Roman synod 
in 875, where he speaks of the great emperor Louis, who not 
only equalled his ancestors in their liberality towards the 
Head of the Church and confirmed what they had done, 
but even increased their donations by most munificent 
gifts. And if the deed of Louis is not mentioned in that 
ofOtho I., it is in that of Henry I. VVc conclude, then, 
in harmony with the general consensus of modern opinion, 
that it is substantially authentic, as it is In substantial 
agreement with the ' deeds ' of Otho and Henry, and throws 
light on the donation of Charlemagne, For it shows* that, 
by some later agreement between Hadrian and Charle- 
magne, the supreme dominioEl over Lombard Tuscany, 
and the duchy of Spoleto. which we never find exer- 
cised by the popes, was given back to Charlemagne. 
The popes, however, kept the revenues arising therefrom. 

' Ap. Labbe. Cone-t ix. p. 296. "Lutlovicus, maximus iniperator, 
paici tiujus a Deo ciccti Caroli August!, patnim solium adco leligione 
imttaius, pieiatetaudabiliierxmulsto^ ut «t paiema divini cullua vola, 
et erga prfelatum ptincipalis Rcclesi^ liberaliiatis insigni 1*1115 naius 
}c(|uipanLrei el loboraiet, sed el ubenbus beneliciis et dapsllibus 
munificcoiiis, ut hLcres ^raiissimu^, anipliaret." It should be added 
that John had alieady slated with regard to Charlemagne that he did 
so much for the Roman Church " ut atnissas olim iirbct ei restituiiset, 
M ex f^fg"' ?*"■?"' jW fiarU alitiJ nan wadicas conluliMCt." These 
'acts' of ilie Romiin synod were read and approved by the s>-nad or 
diet of Pavia (Februar)' S76), and iheB again at the rraukish council of 
Pontion (June 676). A more public announcement of the double 
donation of Charlenia^Tic and Louis, bi^foie possible cantemporan«s, too, 
of both emperon, could not be imagined. Pope John vra& certainly 
living at iliis date (817). C/. aUo the !i/f of abbot Josua in the Chmn. 
Vult; I- il (ap. R. /. S., i, pt. ji., p. 369) Though wiiiten al ihc end 
of ihe elevenlh century, this chronicle has, of course, used eailier 
materials, and no doubt Josua's life is one such. [| is there stated : 
"Tunc. . . . bb. V. Paschah pactum constitutionU et confirmaiionis 
faciena(Li]dovicu»)," cic. See altojv/., iii n. 4, and 130 n. 2. 

* VJd, .!«/»., 139D. 3. 
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In the same year (July 817) an event, big with fate for I'^nuionoi 

. . , ,, .™,,, ... ihcwnpire. 

the empire, was brought about m Frankland, at Atx-la- LMtmin: 
Chapelle, by Louis and his advisers. Oftheae, the principal ciupeior. 
ones, the great ecclesiastics cf the empire, were primarily "' 
anxious to preser\'e its unity ; while others, less foreseeing, 
were interested in forwarding the German idea of division 
between sons^ The outcome of these conflicting views was 
a compromise which took the form of an ordtnatio imperii. 
While setting forth that it was not right that " the unity of 
the empire given to OS by God should, for the love of 
children, be sundered by any human division." the docu- 
ment • declared that the emperor's eldest son Lothairc should 
be crowned " in 3 solemn manner with the imjicrial diadem, 
and constituted our consort and successor." But Pippin 
and Louis were to be caJled kings, and to have territories 
assigned them, " in which, af^er our death, they may, under 
their eldest brother. posses.s regal power." Aii Agobard 
expressed it in 833: "You assigned to your other sons 
(Pippin and Louis) parts of your empire {regni). but. that 
it irtgnum) might be one and not three, you set over them 
the one whom you had made the partner of your name,"' 
Pippin was to have Aquitainc. with south-eastern France, 
ct& ; Louis, Bavaria ; while Bernard, the emperor's ille- 
gitimate nephew, was left, in an inferior position, in charge 
of Italy. Various provisions, all, of course, to no purpose, 
were enacted to prcser\-c the unity of the empire. The 
kings were not tn marry, make war or peace, without the 
consent of the emperor, and to pre\'ent further subdivision. 
the kings were not to divide their kingdoms among their 
children. Their people were to elect successors to Pippin 
and Louis out of their legitimate children. 

Lothairc was accordingly at once duly crowned by his'^'w^""'- 

' M. G. CafH.,\. p. 270 ir. (ed. Boretius). "" ^^ 

» FM. Epiit.. n. 4. 
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father, and was meanwhile declared heir of the kingdom 
of Italy.' And that the ordimttio might have the highest 
sanction, it was sent to Rome^ and received the con6rma- 
tion of the Pope.' Unworkable as was the new scheme 
of empire, the first, as we sliall see, to break through it 
was the emperor Louis himself In the preamble to his 
ordinatio he had laid it down that the unity of the empire 
was not to be rent 'for love of children.' He himseJf was 
to be the cause of its being torn to pieces owing to that 
very predilection which he had himself condemned. 

Meanwhile the new arrangement did not please Bernard. 
He appealed to arms ; but, terrified by the approach of the 
emperor with a large army, he gave himself up into his 
hands. Though his life was nominally spared him, he 
perished under the punishment — the loss of his eyes — 
which was awarded him (Easter, 8l8).* 

It was some little time before his successor was 
appointed, and even after Lothaire had received his 
nomination as king of Italy (820) he was not immediately 
sent there. Whether an embassy which Paschal sent to 
the emperor in the May of this year* had any connection 
with Lothaire's appointment cannot be stated. But a 
later one, of which the nomenclator Theodore, now 
primiccrius, was the chief, was closely connected with 



* "Regnuin vera llali:e eo niodo predicto filio nostio, si Deus 
volueril lit successor noster exi»(at, per omnia subjccium sit." /i., 
n. 17. 

* "Gesta seribere mftndastis. . . . Romam misistis a summo 
P«ntifice gesta vestra proband.i ci firmanda, ' AKobard, in his Flebilis 
Episl., ap. .1/. G. Efip; V. 2IS- H* repeats the a.isertion in his De 
comparatioHt utriuique rtgtiL CJ. Paschasius, Vit. Walae, i\. lo. 
He w>-s that Wala strove "quatenus .... eleaio, quie solcmniter 
facia fuentt in filio a paire et ab omoibus et coniecratio imperioJis, 
apoUolUa ledis auitorilatt firmiita^ inconcussa manercl." 

* Anna/. Einhard. tt ^foitsac., an. 81 8 ; Theganus, c. 31. 

* Anttn/. EiaAariL, ad an. 
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Lothaire. In the following year {831) that prince married 
Ermengard, the daughter of Count Hugo of Tours, one of 
the principal men of the empire, and received from the paj^l 
envoy the presents from the Fope of which he was the bearer. 

Lothaire came to Italy under the tutelage of Wala. 
abbot of Corbey. in the year after his marriaRc (822). 
Under Charlemagne, one of whose most trusted ministers 
he was, Wala had already ruled Italy, in the name of 
Bernard. But, finding himself an object of suspicion to 
Louis, of whose abilities he had a very poor opinion, he 
had left the world, and retired to Corbey when he became 
sole emperor. His abilities, however, mnde him indis- 
pensable, and Louis took him from his monastery to guide 
Lothaire in the government of his kingdom. 

Before the young emperor returned to Frankland, at the Hei* 
request of the Pope, and at the express will of Louis himself, ihe Pwpe, 
he went to Rome, " that he ' might be associated with his 
father in the empire, not merely in power and name, but 
aHo in consecration," according to the words which 
Paschasius Radbcrt (+865), makes Lothaire himself use when 
addressing his father. Received with all honour by the Pope, 
Lothaire was crowned by him as king of Lombardy and 
emperor, on Easter Day in St. Peter's, and, as he is made to 
My by Paschasius.- was girt with the sword for the defence 



■ "AdcAmdem Scdcm (Komanun) clementer mc t-csira Impcrialis 
eximTel3« rriKil. iid con^rmandum in me, quidquid pii dii^.ttio vcstni 
dctrrcierat, ui cstem socius et coiuore, non minus Siincliiicatlonc, quam 
patestate « nomine. Unde .... a sumino Poniifice vcstro ex 
consensu ct v-olunlate, b«nedictMaem, Itonofcm, ei Doincn susc«p! 
Impcrialis officii.'' /n vil. Wala, ii. 17, ap. P. L., t. 120; or ap. 
M. C. SS., ii, p. 564. 

* Jt„ ii. 17. C/. Annui. Einhard., ad an. 823, and tlie Astronomer, 
c. 3& As Loiliaire had never been l>efOTe anoinied by a Pnpe, it 
would have bc«n safe to conclude that the regal ' unction ' urould hat« 
been Kivcn to him at this time by (he Pope. That it woi given b 
cxprcMJy asserted (//«/. rtg, Fmm., ap. M. C. SS^ iL), 
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of the empire and the Church, which no one was more 
willing or more in duty bound to defend than himself. 
SAmc historians suppose that Paschal next proceeded to 
invest Lothaire with supreme power within the city of 
Rome. The ground for this supposition is a statement by 
an anonym ous continuator of the Lombard history of 
Paul the Deacon, to the effect that the Pope " granted to 
the emperor Lothaire the power which the ancient 
emperors had over the city of Rome" ' To say the least 
of it, this chronicler must have been here anticipating 
evenbi Under Eugenius 11., the successor of Paschal, 
large concessions of power in the city of Rome were made 
to the emperor, as we shall see. But up to the present the 
Carolingian emperors had not put forth any pretensions 
to supreme power in Rome. The arrangement or treaty 
of 817 was still in force. And, if what is said by the 
anonymous contintiator about PaschaVa concession be 
true, what was done in that direction by Eugcnius II. 
would have been meaningless. 

During Lothairc's .-sojourn in Rome, and whilst with the 
Pope and the nobility of Rome and the empire he was 
engaged in administering justice, Sergius, " the librarian 
of the Holy Roman See," came forward and maintained 
that the famous Sabine monastery of Farfa was subject to 
the dominion of the Roman Church (ad Jus tt domina- 
tionem R. EccUsix ptriinertt'). The abbot Ingoald, 
however, was able to produce diplomas which ^ihowcd that 
it had been under the protection {sub tui(ii?ne £t de/en- \ 

' "F&achalii quoque Apostolicui puiestatcm, quant prisd Impers- 
tor«s hatniere, ei (Loth-ario) super po|iulum Roinanum conce&siL' 
Ccn/in. ftomana Hist. Lamgebandj ap. M. G. SS. Langob. ; or ap. 
R. /. S., 1. ii. p. 184, This 'condnuation' (which only occupies ivfo 
folio pages\ consisU of shntt notices of the principal cvrnis from the 
time of the Lombard king fUuihb to the visit of Lothaire to Koine in 
the reign of Eujienius. 
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sionf), first of the Lombard kings and then of Charlemagne 
The latter had declared it free from all tribute, like the 
great Prankish monasteries of Luxcuil, Lcrins, and Agaune 
(or St. Maurice). As the papal advocate was unable tO' 
produce any counter documents, the Pope not only 
decided that, with the exception of consecration, he had no 
temporal dominion over the monastery {nuUum dominium 
in fure ipsius MonasUrii), but ordered the restoration to 
it of all that his predecessors had unjustly taken away 
from it' 

For the favours shown them by the emperors the monks 
were always grateful, and in the long struggle between the 
empire and the papacy the monastery of St. Mary always 
stood for the former. 

After the departure of Lothaire from Rome, the factious 
elements in the city again began to cause trouble. Under 
tlie pretence of loyalty and devotion to the interests of the 
emperor, a certain section of the higher clcrgy.and apparently 
of the nobility" also, pursued their schemes of independence 
or personal aggrandisement willi too little regard for secrecy. 
Two of their number, Theodore, the primicerius, a man 
whom we have seen deep in the councils of the Pope, and 
his son-in-law, Leo, were seized in the Lateran palace, 
blinded, and then beheaded. Their partisans at once sent 
word of the affair to the emperor Louis, accused the Pope 
of ordering or conniving at the execution, and asserted 
that the victims had been treated as they had because they 
were devoted to the young emperor Lothaire. Fascha! 
also sent legates to the emperor. Louis despatched to 
Rome, in order to look into the matter, Adalung, abbot 



OI»url>- 

anr«ln 
kome. 



' Cf. a dipiom^i (an. S40) of Lothaire in favour of FArfa, ap. R. /. S., 
ii., pC. ii., p. 3S8. Paschal had already (an. 817) himself coo finned th« 
TinkH of Farfa. CJ. tb., p. 371 ff. 

* Cf. L* P^/etm Vn/., p. 215, lu 1, by LapOira. 
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of St Vedast's,* and Humphrey, count of Coirc. By 
'cotnpui^Ation' fthat is, by taking an oath along with a 
great many bishopsl the Pope proved his complete inno- 
cence 'of the blood' of Theodore and Leo. But, at the 
same time, he took upon himself to defend those who had 
put them to death, inasmuch as they were his dependents, 
and had justly inflicted the sentence of death on men who 
were guilty of high treason. Further envoys were sent by 
the Pope, with the result that, when Louis heard of the 
oath of the Pope, and his defence of the authors of the 
death of the traitors, he concluded that there was nothing 
further for him to do in the matter- Paschal's death soon 
after the return of his envoys put an end, as far at least as 
he was concerned, to all further relations between Rome 
and the empire. But the terrible incident set the lovers of 
law and order both in the Church and the State earnestly 
thinking. That factions should have become so powerful 
as to dare, without the knowledge and consent of the Pope, 
to put even to a deser\'ed death his chief minister, viz., the 
primiccrtus, revealed a stale of things which imperatively 
demanded a remedy. The palliative invented by the 
statesmen of the empire and the Church was, as we shall 
see. the constitution of 824. If it lessened the liberty of 
the Holy See. it tended to strengthen its hands against the 
fearsome factions of the Roman nobility. Of what these 
were capable, indications have already been given in the 
cases of tlie attack on Leo III. and of the murder of 

' Near Ams. 

* AU litis direct from Einhard, sd an. 833 : " Enint ct qui dicerent, 

vd ju&su rcl ccnsUio Paschalis pontificis rem fuissc pcrpetratam 

Pontifex .... interfenores prn^dictomni haminum, quia de Emilia 
S. I'ctri erani, ^ummoperc d«fend.ens, mortuos vcilut ninjeslaiis rcos 
condeninavit, jure csisos pronumbvit. . . . (l'"petalor) cum .... 
de KtcT^iinenio pontificiji et eKcusaiionc reorum corTtpenssei, nihil stbi 
ulua in hoc ncgotio facienducn ratus." C/. Astron., tW vii. Im/L, 
c 37 : Theganui, ii., c 30. 
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Pasclial's ministers. Wlien, in the tenth century, the arm 
of tlie Empire, which the pact of Lothaire (824) was to 
place more at the disposal of the popes, became impotent, 
their awful power for evil will be clearly revealed agninst 
a lurid background of sacrilege and murder. 

As to his predecessor I-eo HI., the persecuted monks in Aifdurtoi 
the East turned to Faschal. For a short time the upstart swond 
emperor Leo V., the Armenian, had had the good sense to p^^^u- 
leave the direction of religious matters to those whom it s^jlg,! 
concerned. But after completing various secret prepara- 
tions,' he began his more open attack on image-worship 
by forcing the patriarch Niccphorus, who now displayed a 
noble firmness, to abdicate. He was then sent into exile 
(March 815). An imperial officer, a layman, an ignorant 
and married man, one Theodotus, "who was^ called 
Cassiteras and Klavianus," was consecrated patriarch in 
his stead (April l, 815)- Being the brother-in-law of Con- 
stantine Copronymus, he had tlioroughly imbibed his 
iconoclastic spirit. His immediate successors were as 
heterodox as himself, and the See of Constantinople was 
destined to be in the hands of iconoclasts for twenty-seven 
years. His first step was to summon a synod at Constanti* 
nople, which condemned the seventh General Council, but 
accepted that of 754. Active persecution of the proscribed 
image- worshippers was at once begun. Images were 
broken, and those who honoured them punished with 
exile, scourging, imprisonment, and death.* Among those 
punished with rods and exile was again the intrepid 

' C/. Hefele, Cotu.. 1. 11. g 415. 

' ijirr Synod., ap. Labbe. Cotie., vii. 1 193. Thb ' S^odical book 
was prolMbly <lra«-n up at the end of this ninth ceRtur>'. Cf. the 
author (AnanymotiK) of the Ufe a1 Lee the Armeni.-in, ap. P. 0., Latin 
only, I. {6, p. 819. Leo Cr4mniaticus {c. 1013}, in vit. lacnit., simply 
taysofrhcoclotusihache wat'S^norantand had leu voice than alishl" 
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Theodore the Studite. And again did he turn to Rome 
for comfort and strength in the midst of his trials {817). 
In hie own name and in that of four other abbots he wrote' 
to Paschal, the pastor established by God over the flock 
of Christ, the stone on which is built the Catholic Church. 
" For you arc Peter," he said, " since you fill his See." 
Theodore then proceeds to tell the Pope of the persecution 
that had fallen on images and men alike, and begs him to 
come to their assistance, as Je$us Christ had given him 
command to confirm his brethren. He entreats the Pope, 
' as the first of all,' to let all the world know that he anathe- 
matises those who had dared to anathematise the patriarch 
and the image-worshippers in the East, and assures him that, 
by so doing, he would be performing a work which would 
please God, sustain the weak, confirm the strong, and raise 
up those who had fallen. The patriarch Thcodotus also 
wrote to the Pope, and sent him envoys. But these the 
Pope would not see. an action which elicited (StS) a 
second letter- from Theodore. The Pope was from the 
very beginning ihc pure source of the orthodox faith, 
wrote the unconquerable monlc; he has proved that the 
visible successor of the Prince of the Apostles, recognisable 
by all, truly governs the Roman Church, and that God has 
not abandoned the Church of Constantinople. 

Besides sending letters full of words of consolation to 
the clergy and religious of the Eastern Empire, Paschal 
also sent (about the year 818) legates to the emperor with 

' Ep. ii. 12, ap. SirmontI, v. p. 314. The Pope is addressed is 
" pre-emincmly holy, the great light, ihe supreme bishop, and our lord " 
—rv *<u'Ta waratm^i^Ti ^VTVfi ('•Y''^V- ^PX"P*' irpBTdrry, itupit/i ^^mk 
And in the course of tlie letter the abbuis call the Pope " llie Itey-be^rer 
of liic kingdom of hcavca, the rock of ihc (aith on which the Catholic 

Oiurch is built"- ithfa r^r viirrtrnt, if-' ^ inalaiitiiti f)Ka4»Aial| ImtXtiaia). 

■ /((., ii. 13. p. 315. Theodore speaks nf Ihc Pope ii irt^i-jtit Sidjoj^si 

TOv TVf iroffTdJkor Kopu^atau . ... it hiA^at ft UiKmtti Ku dniTqAauTai 
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a refutation of his iconoclastic arguments. I n the fragment 
of this which has come down to us the Pope urges : " VSTien 
in the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 3) the name of Jesus is pro- 
nounced, the heart Is filled with pious affections. To paint 
a picture of Jesus is to do more, as it is a more difficult 
thing than to pronounce His name, and surely if done in 
the Holy Spirit will not be of less aid to devotion. Will 
it be maintained that there is no need of signs to unite 
ourselves to God? That would be to forget that the 
sacraments arc also signs. Would baptism be necessary 
if there were no need of sjyns? If faith does not admit 
of signs, why make the sign of the cross? If God detests 
images, why do we consider it our highest prerogative to 
be made after the image of God ? " The I'ope also shows 
that the arguments drawn from the Old Testament have 
no weight, and points out the difference between adoration 
and veneration, between the substance of an image and 
the sublime original which it represents.' These common- 
sense arguments had no more effect on Lxo V. than they 
have to-day on many non -Catholics. To both, image- 
worshippers are idolaters. But they had a most beneficial 
effect on the suffering Catholics. They gave them courage 
in their hour of need. Hence, while Theodore' laments 
that the iconoclasts have cut themselves off from " the See 
of the supreme pastor, where Jesus Christ has deposited 
the keys of the faith, against which the gates of hell — the 
tongues of heretics — have ne%-er prevailed and never shall 
prevail," he cries out, " Let, then, the apostolic Paschal 
rejoice, for he has accomplished the work of Peter, and 
let the multitude of the faithful thrill with gladness because 
they have seen true bishops, formed on the model of the 

' HcrKenToedier, Hut. tk Sf.^Uie, iii. p. 97, ciiing \'\\n.,Jur. E<tUt. 
Grtrt., ii., prarf. p. xi., and ajjaa, Sufi/. Rtgtsl. of the new ]»Si. 
* Ep^ ii- 63, ad Nuicnt. C/, ii. 65. 
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ancient Fathers!" Like so many other persecutors of the 
Church, Leo V. perished by a violent death (December 25, 
820); and, as we shall see under the tr/e of Eugenius II., 
the Church of Constantinople had a few years of com- 
parati%'C peace. 

In the correspondence of the Studile. as may be seen 
even in the extracts cited above, there is frequent allusion 
to St. feter's keys. It is not at all unlikely that they were 
especially impressed upon his mind by their use in a 
curious religious ceremony observed tn Kome in connection 
with them, of which we have certain knowledge only 
through his letters, These reveal to us the fact that he 
was in constant communication not only with Greek monks 
resident in Rome, especially with Basil, abbot of SS. 
Andrew and Sabas in etlla nova on the Ctelian, but also 
with others who were in the habit of going backwards and 
forwards between Old and New Rome. Hence there is 
no cause for hesitating to accept what he tells us about 
Roman customs on the ground that he was a stranger to 
the Eternal City. 

In a letter of the saint treating of image- worship, com- 
paratively recently discovered, and printed in a volume 
(IX.)ofthe Nova Patrum Bibhotkeca, which was presented 
to Leo XIII. on the occasion of his sacerdotal jubilee in 
1887,' there occurs the following interesting passage: "I 
am informed that in Rome they carry in solemn procession 
the keys of Peter, the Prince of the Apostles.* Christ, of 
course, did not give him these material keys, but he gave 
them to him mystically when he gave him the power of 
binding and loosing. But the Romans have made silver 



> At the same time the Roman clergy offered him two precious ktyi., 
as sytnbols, of course, of the *.•_)'* of the Icingcloin of hexven whirJi Our 
Lord entrusted la Si. Peter (Sl Matt. xvi. 18). 
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ones, and present them for the veneration of the people. 
Great ts their faith ! Among them, according to the word 
of the Lord, is set the immovable rock of the faith, whilst 
here (at Constantinople), a? it seems, infidelity and wicked- 
ness are in the ascendant." This unique passage not only 
makes known to us a pretty religious observance of the 
Roman Church, but throws light on earlier writings which 
enable us. seemingly, to trace back this veneration of the 
keys at leajst to the close of the fifth century,' and give^ 
further meaning to the custom of sending golden or other 
keys to imjiortant personages practised by the popes, at 
least, as early as the sixth century.'' 

One result of Leo's persecution was to cause a still Ornk \. H 
' monks UE^^ 

further immigration of Greek monks into Rome and other n-fuRc in ^^ 
partri of Italy, and a consequent deepening of Hellenic /^ M 
influence, especially in its more southerly portions. It was 
no doubt some of these exiles whom Paschal placed In the 
monastery which he built and endowed in connection with 
the Church of St. Praxe<Jcs, in order that, ' by day and 
night,' they might in their own tongue praise God and the 
saints whose relics there reposed.* 

One of the Greek monks, who at this time came to 
Rome, "inasmuch as it was outside the t>Tant's sway,"* 
was a biographer of the historian Theophanes. the holy 
monk Methodius. On the death of Leo V. he returned to 
Constantinople with letters from the Pope for the new 
emperor. Michael II. Paschal exhorted him to return to 

' C/. n poiiiphiet (/^ ciiavi di S. Piftre, Ronu, 1887) b>- Coca Ltoi. 
vheiKre all these details have be«n drawn. 

' (y. vol. I., pt. i., p. 169 of thii work. 

> " [nquo(cenobio)«t sancCamCrx«>nim<:onst«gaiioneraikdgregaiUi 
1JUK die noctu^iue Krcc« modulacioni* psolmodie laudct .... Dm 
.... persolvcfpnt introduxil.'' /,. P., in. tif., a, ix. 

• " 'Ot /(• tvyx^«<"*' to; m***v HtmUi."* Vi/. M(th,, ap. AeU SS., 
Jun.ii., p.962. Cf.LaqtiereUeiiesimagtt.by Brchicr, civ. (Paris, Ifja^), 
and fJ/igltsc Bysanftrttt by Pargoire, p. 36$ ff., Paris, I9»s. 
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the orthodox faith, and to re-establish Niccphorus on tlie 
patriarchal throne. But though, with courageous freedom, 
Methodius in person supported the Pope's argument's, the 
emperor was not moved. He upbraided the good monk 
with being a source of trouble and bad example, and 
caused him to be scourged and imprisoned. In the 
beginning of his reign, he had shown himself com- 
paratively tolerant towards the worshippers of images, 
but after he subdued the rebel Thomas (8*3), they felt 
his hand, though not so rough as Leo's, still heavy upon 
them. 
'^^^SmS The effor ts made by Charlcjnajjne to subjugate and 
! Otnci. civilise the Saxons, and 10 secure the north-eastern frontiers 
of the empire by force of arms and by the preaching of 
Christian doctrine, had often been retarded by fierce 
inroads of the cruel heathen Danes, "who dwell upon the 
sea."* It was clearly, therefore, a work even of the Ji_r3t 
political importance to bring about their acceptance of Ch« 
precepts and truths of Christianity. Some attempts had 
already been made to convert them. 

The great St Wilibrord had laboured amongst them. 
We find another of our countrymen eagerly inquiring, in 
the year 789, "' if there is any hope of the conversion of 
the Danes."* But from the opposition of princes, and 
from one cause and another, especially from the fear_ 
entertained by the Danes that their independence would 
disappear with their religion, no conspicuous success 
had attended these early endeavours. Ebbo, archbishop 
of Rheitns, was now unfortunately to add to the number 
of failures. His design of working for the conversion 
of the Danes was at once approved by the emperor 

* Ennoldus calls them, " Vdoce^ au'lcs, armigernioe nimis," and 
adds : " Unirc dapc& qutenl, incolitatquc marc," Carm.. 1. iv. init. 
■ Alcuin, £p. 6, ed. Diitn. 
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Louis, and by the great ones of the empire. To proceed 
with due regard to ecclesiastical order, Ebbo went to Rotne 
with intent to procure the sanction of the Holy See.' This 
he duly received. Paschal addressed a letter- (r. 822) 
"to all his moat holy brethren and fellow bishops and 
priests, and to the most glorious princes, dukes, and 
magnificent counts, and to all Christians." In his solicitude 
for the Lord's flock, it becomes the Pope, he writes, 10 
have a care for those who sit in the shadow of death, and 
so " to the parts of the North," by the authority of tlie holy 
apostles, he sends Ebbo to enlighten them. In any 
difficulties that may arise he must e\'er have recourse to 
the Ho3y Roman Church. One Halitgar is named by the 
I'ope as a colleague for Ebbo. All are exhorted to help 
the undertaking. 

In Denma r k no oppositjon was_placed in the way of 
Ebbo. In a sh ort time after he had crossed Jhe_£jder, 
which was Rxcd by treaty between Charlemagne and the 
Danish King Hemming as the boundary of Denmark, he 
had bap tised a great many idolaters. But, for some 
reason, he unfortunately gave up the Lfreat work he had 
taken in hand, and returned to France. Though he did 
not cease to interest himself in the conversion of the Danes, 
the glorious title of Apostle of the North was to be gi%'en 
not to him but to St Ansgar.* who, however, in his modesty, 
afterwards attributed to Ebbo and to the emperor Louis 

) **Tempohbi» D. Lud. Imp., cum consensu ipsius a,c pene tolius 
rctcni ejus synodi coagnghtx. Romam adiit " (Ebbo). Anikani Ep., 
ap. M. G. £fip., V. 69 n. 

" Ep. 4, I'iiAcb., apk P. (^, ('A, p. 98a, or ap. J/. G. £>»/., v. 69. 

* C/. ViL Ansdiarii in SS. Rtr. Gtrm. in uium itAol., nn. 13,34. 
Einhard (ad an. S13) lains up the work of Ebbo in a Tew wordt. Ebbo 
.... "quiconftilioimpeialoris et auctoiiuie Ronu Poni. prxdioindi 
gratia ad icrminm Dnnoraia xcceaaentt, et ccstate pracienta ntultos ex 
CIS ad fidcm vcnienles bapinsftveral, TCgreaaus est." CJ. Emiddus, 
Carm., 1. iv. 

VOL. II. 10 
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all the success of his own unceasing apostolic toil. To 
Ebbo, on the contrary, was reserved deposition (835) — 
undeserved perhaps — for taking part against the emperor 
Louis. Hut though a real beginning of the christianising 
of Denmark was made by Ansgar, if not by Ebbo. "a 
hundred and fifty years were to roll by before the faith of 
Christ was anything like general ly adopted by its people, 
and two hundred before it could be regarded as the religion 
of the nation." ' 

Concerning Paschal's other dealings with men or things 
outside Rome, but little further can be gleaned from his 
letters or from our other sources. As that little is of no 
special interest.' we shall only notice one more of these 
extra-urban relations. It is partially revealed to us by a 
fragment of a letter of Rhabaims (properly Hrabanus) 
I\lauru> to Ilatio, abbot of Fulda. Frum this document,' 
wliuli litin bcr.rn preserved for us in a most confused manner* 
by the ccnturiators of Maj^dcburg, it a^jpcars that XliSXC lisd 
been a dispute between Bernulf, bishop of Wiirzburg, and 
the abbot of Fulda, vvluch was in his diocese, a s to the 
extent of the privilege which St. Boniface had secured for 
TEaTfamous abbey from Pope Zacharj-. The b[shop, who 
lost his case before a local synod, and was condemned for 
holding what was decided to be an illegal ordination tn the 
monaster)', seems to have appealed to Rome, and to have 
secured some decision in his favour. Whatever was the 
nature of the verdict, it seems to have proved very dis- 

' Allen, //is/. u!f DaHunark, p. 53 (Copenhagen, iS?^). 

' £■£■■. one letter conflrins ihc ptivilege^ of the church of Rjivenna 
lUKlei » penally of " live pounds of tried goIiL" The two letters to 
Beraanj, bishop of Ambronay. are of doubtful auibenticity. CJ. M. C. 
Epp., V. 71 H 

■• Ap. M. G. Epp., V. 538, 

* Cf. Jaffi, sub 35S7- They connect ^habanus as archbishop with 
Paachal. Tlie Conner did not become aichbUUgp till 842 » ^"^^ Paschal 
died in 834. 
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tasteful to the monks. Rhabanu a. who be came the ir abb ot 
in 822. wro te a very strong letter to the Pope on. the 
subject of the privileges of the monastery. So annoyed 
was he at its contents, that lie threw into prison the monks 
who broujjht it, denounced its author to the bishops of 
Francia, and threatened ".u excommunicate him. Ilpw 
this affair terminated is not known. We cannot, however, 
leave this, the greatest scholar of his ^e. the ' primus 
preceptor Germania^,' without noting what was his idea of 
the position held by Pope Paschal. He calls him the first 
bishop of the world, the successor of Peter, and entreats 
him to lead men to the pastures of life. He describes 
himself as the follower of Paschal, and [jrays '■ Chriat our 
God to open wide the gates of heaven that Fascbal and his 
flock may enter it together,"' 

The life of Paschal must not be brought to a close without I'mcb*! 
some notice of the restorations that exclusively absorb the i-^iciUh 
attention of his contemporar>- biographer. To us the most si?- _ 
^H interesting work of the Pope in this department is that in 
^H connection with the Anglo-Saxon quarter of the city of 
^H Rome, viz.. that part of the Trastevere about the church of 
^H S._Spirito in Sassia. The Bot^ of the Popes tells how, 
^H through tlK: carelessness of some of the English, % fitP 
^H destroyed not only the whole of their quarter, " whjch 
^^^^^ in their own language they call burgh," and which the 
^^^^p modern /-.■rr^.'S that Ic.'iii to .St. Peter'-, from ihc bridge of 
^ St. Aiigclo still m^rk out, but almost all the splendid 



" PontiliCBlis apex, primus et in orbc UKcrtkn 
Petri successor, Pauli diKnissimus hesti, 

RMpJM nos mit«ros, perdue ad pascua vitx. 
Pftwlutcm scquimur, Patchalit ad a^hent pcrgat. 
Chtisie deus nostcr, Christus rex su&cipe votum 
Limina pandi polj." etc 

CariH. \'1I. to Pope Paschal, ap. A/. G. PP., ii. 170. 
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colonnade that led up to St. Peter's. Full o f anxiety for 
th« ^hurch of St. Peter, and " for the distress of _tbe 
English pi lgrims." the Pope r ushed barefoot' to the sccae 
of the fire. And so much, continues the biographer, was 
the hand of God wilh the Pope, that the flames did not 
spread beyond the place where he first arrived. The fire 
had broken out in the very early morning, but Paschal 
remained on the spot till daylight, when at length, by his 
prayers and the exertions of all the people. Ihc flames were 
subdued. The distress caused by the fire was rclievcd_by 
the Pope by large gifts not only of money and clo thes, 
but also of building materials, so that the English were 
enabled to rebuild their houses. The damaged colonnade 
was also completely restored by the energetic Pontiff* 

Paschal's "love of the Church of Sl Peter"' caused 
him to expend money upon its adornment. He built 
within it a large and very beautiful oratory dedicated to 
SS. Processus and Martinianus, erected an altar in honour 
of S. Sixlus II. near the confession of St. Peter, and pre- 
sented it with many elaborately embroidered vestments 
and with valuable plate." 

Love of his predecessor " of pious memory, the lord 

' "Propter ontam pcrrKrinotumillorumdcvastationeinnutlispnlibus 
discatceiiluj pcdcMci cinriitTil." /- /". Our own Anqi^Sax. Chron, 
Ms'Xm tliis accidcni loihc ycii of Paschat't accMMOr, 817. On <hc 
^ckela^vA liur^ of the Ajuflo- Scions in Kome, see an inieresiiDg 
^f tide in die Dniilia ^rt'('«f,. October iSc^, cruldcd, "The National 
"""fcjlablishnienis of England ill Medieval Hume. Ste also «y>rii, p. 27, 
and vol. i., pi. li., p. 150 of thi& work. 

» i. /'., n. vii. 

' lb., nn. v., vl, XKiii., xsxvtti. It is interesting to note, as showing 
that the Auumption of Oui Lady wa> the common belierof the ChuTch 
in the early pail of the ninth centuiy, that many of tlic vntmenis given 
by Pasclia] (o ditTcicnt churches in Rome had worked upon them 
represcniaiiom of the Atsumptiuo of ihe Blessed Virgin : " Qtulitcr b. 
Dei Genitrix Marin corpore est assumpia" .... "as&umpiionem ejus- 
dem inlenieratir virginis." L. P- 
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Pope Leo III.," led him to put again into thorough work- 
ing order the hospital for pilgrims which Leo had built 
near St. Peter's, " in the spot called Nauinachia/'but which 
the neglect of its governors had already caused to be over- 
whelmed with ]x>verty.' 

A diligent inquiry into the condition of all the neighbour* 
tng monasteries revealed to Paschal the fact that the nuns 
of the convent of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, situated on 
the other side of the aqueduct of Claudius and near his 
Lateran palace, were so poor that the time they had to 
devote to procuring for themselves the means of livelihood 
left them none in which to sing "the praises of God and 
His saints." The Pope 30 endowed thera that " they 
could live well and religiously."* 

One most interesting feature of Rome, however, he didTheaua- 
not attempt to restore, viz.. the c.it.'icomb.'i, tlic cemeteries of their reiica.j 
the early Christians. After the triumph of Christianity, 
in the fourth century, the catacombs became places of 
pilgrimage; for there rested the bodies of those who had 
given their lives for Christ, the I-ord. But the damage 
they sustained in the following centuries at the hand» of 
Goth and Lombard, the rapidly increasing unhcalthtncss of 
the country round Rome, and the consequent translation of 
the relics of the martyrs into the City, caused them to be 
gradually abandoned. It was about the middle of the 
seventh century, under Pope Theodore I.,' that the practice 

' /#., n. xviii. ) n., n. xxii. 

* Lanciani, TAr DttlrueNon ef Andtnt Home, p. 1 15, says that tbe 
name S. Maria ad Mariyrts, g:ivcn lo the Pantheon by Boniface [V.j 
wasbestowtd upon it, "according to ihe IJhtr I'aniificiiiii .... on 
account of twcniy-cight caitload* of sacied bones which had been re- 
moved fram ihc catacombs and placed in a basin of porphyry under 
the high altar." This, lu br as I ran find, is nowhere stated in the 
Libtr. The old had edition of it by Mgnoli does indeed say in the l^e 
of Boniface IV.. " el reliquias in eo collocavit." But in the new editions, 
by Duchesne, etc., no such sentence is (bund. 
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of translating the bodies of the saints from the catacombs 
to churches in the City was inaugurated. In the following 
century it was in active operation. The wholesale denud- 
ing of the catacombR by Paschal of the sacred treasures, 
which had so long attracted the pilgrim, was the death- 
blow to the custonn of pious pilgrimage to them. 

It was to the Church of St. Praxedes, which he had quite 
rebuilt, that Paschal translated most of the relics which he 
took from the ruined cemeteries ; for he did not wish that 
the bodies of the saints there buried should fall into the 
same unhonourcd decay as their sepulchres.' The trans- 
lation was conducted with the greatest pomp. A^long list 
of the sacr ed remains w .tlich were removed on July ^o, 
S17, has coro e dowfl.to. tfs cn p j ravtrd on marble. Altogether 
some two thousand three hundred bodies were brought to 
St. I'raxedcs's, Most of them were buried beneath the high 
altar by the Pope's own hand, but a few were interred in 
the chapel of St. Zeno, which the Pope had built in 
memory of his mother Theodora, and in other oratories of 
the basilica." 

Of all the relics, however, which were touched by him, 
those of St. Cecily are the most famous and interesting, 
In fact the histoo' of St Cecily and her relics is not merely 
interesting, it is of the first importance as proving whst a 
really large amount of credibility may be due even to those 
acts of the martyrs which are not con&idercd authentic 

' "Pontifex mulia corpora &inciivutn dinitis in cccmeceriis jacentia 
pia sollicltudine, n« remanercnt ncjjlccta, cjuierens, ktque uiventa 
collitfcns . . , . intra civicittcm ad honoicm ci ^loriani Dei lioneste 
Tccondidii.' This is a combinAiion uf two passiges in the /. /'. 

' "Qii.-e (the bodies of the sainu) &ub hoc sancto altare . - ■ ■ 
propriib monibus cnndidit . . . Ingrcssii Imsilio; .... ubi .... tuz 
fenilricis Domax Tbeodone Episcopx corpus {|uies(:i(, condidil .... 
corpora venerabilium hiec .... Fiunt eiivn insimul omnes SS. duo 
nilia CCC ExUacu from the long ioiicnption, ap. L. P., ii. 64. Cf. 
ttifint, no. on pp, 134, 135. 
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At one time the acts of the martyrdom of St. Ccctly were 
regarded as almost entirely fabulous. But, nowadays, the 
discoveries of De Rossi in the Catacomb of S. Callixtus, 
following on the records of the biographer of Paschal, and 
on the investigation of Cardinal Sfondrati in the sixteenth 
century, have made it plain thai if the Mis of St Cecily. 
as they have come down to us, do not dale beyond the fifth 
century, and have been corrupted, they are nevertheless 
true, " not oniy in their chief features, but also in many 
minute details which only a oontemporary witness could 
have collected, and which no later copyist has altered." ' 
Finding tliat the Church of St, Cecily, in Trastevere, was 
falling into ruins through old age, Paschal rebuilt it on 
a more magnificent scale.* And considering that the 
Church of St. Cecily ought to have her relics, he tried to find 
them. At first no success attended his efforts, and when 
he was told that the Lombards had carried off the body of 
the saint in one of their riflings of the cemeteries, he 
abandoned the search altogether. Early one Sunday 
morning, however, when he was saying matins in St. Peter's, 
he fell asleep. In hisslumber * a maiden in angelic raiment 
seemed to stand at his side and upbraid him for listening 
to idle L-des, and giving up his search for her when he had 
been so near her that they might have conversed together. 
Ill reply to the Pope's questions, the maid told htm that her 
n.imc was Cecily, and that the Lombards, though desirous 
of doing so. had failed to find her body, and that he must 
continue his quest for it. Thus incited. Paschal recom- 
menced his search, and at length found it clad in cloth of 

» Raput Soft., i. 3t7, by Revv. J, S. Northcotc and W. R. 
Brown low. 

'' L. P., n. xiv. 

' L. P., r. XV. Fragments of old fresco*, aiill to be seen at ilw 
end of the Church of Si. Cecily, depict this vision of the Pope. 
Q. supra. pL u 5. 
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gold, and with lin en clo t hs scaked i n the martyr's blood at 
the foot of the body. With great honour were the relics of 
the saint brought into the city ; and, together with the body 
of her sijouse Valerian and with those of other saints, were 
placed under the high altar of the new church.^ 

Though not directly bearing on the life of Paschal, the 
following facts in connection with the relics of the saint 
arc too interesting to be passed over. In the year 1599 
Cardinal Sfondrati, when making certain alterations in the 
Church of St. Cecity, came across a marble sarcophagus. 
Within it he found a coffin of cypress wood, and, within 
that again, the body of St. Cecily, clad in its garments of 
cloth of gold, and in the position in which the acts of her 
martyrdom describe her as buried, and as it was afterwards 
represented in the beautiful statue of Maderno. The 
body was still incorrupt, and was exposed for some 
weeks for the veneration of the faithful. The excitement 
caused by this discovery can be well imagined. The 
sculptor Maderno often went to sec the body ; and, as the 
inscription* on hts marble statue of the saint sets forth, 
he depicted it as he saw it The great historian Baronius' 
and the archaeologist Bosio. who were eye-witncsscs of tliese 
events, have left full accounts of them. 

Finally, when in the nineteenth century the great archx- 
ologist De Rossi discovered the 'chapel' of the popes in 
the cemetery of St. Callixtus, mindful of the fact that, not 
only from the biography of Pope Paschal, but also from 

* Direct fram the L, P. A fr^gmcnl ora spurious leiler of Paschal on 
tbissubjeci (ap Man&i, Cohc., xir. 374. etc), which is pnicticftlly identical 
with die accfiuni of the /^ F., has evidently been ulwn from it. 

* "En tibi sanetistlma^ virginis Cn^ciliir imaginem quam t/^ie 
inUgram in scpulchro jaccntem vidi, candem tibi promis codem 
corporis siiu hoc mannore expresst." 

* Anna/., »A An. Sii, on, xv., xvi. For fuller details on tliis faiMory 
of St. Cecity, see Roma S9II., \. c. 4> from which cliis account has been 
mottly taken. Cf. also the notes of Duchesne, L. P., ii. 6; fll 
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earlier documents, St. Cecily had been buried near the 
pupes, made a diligent search for her original burial place. 
To his intense joy he discovered a chamber, then full of 
earth, leading from the chapel of the popes. When the 
earth was removed, frcacos on the wall proved that the 
sepulchre of this illustrious virgin mart>T had been dis- 
covered, and gave a most wonderful confirmation, not only 
to the biography of Paschal, but even to the acts of her 
martyrdom. 

Among the many changes effecled by the Pope in the 
churches, we read, of his raising the pontifical chair in St 
Mary Major's in order that he might be able to pray and 
carry out the ceremonies of the Church with less distraction. 
Before he made the change, the women who came to Mass 
wci-e close behind the Pope's chair, so thai he could not 
speak to the servers without their knowledge.' To under- 
stand tlie significance of this passage of the Liber Fonttfi- 
£alis, it is necessary to bear in mind that in this church, 
while the Pope's chair was in the centre of the apse as 
usual, the malranrHni, or place for the women, was not i 
its ordinary position, nor was the apse itself of the customar; 
type. The matrvneum was not in the upper galleries abov 
the porticos of the men, but at the back of the apse, in 
space formed by its peculiar arrangement. For the apsi 
was supported not by a blank wall, but by pillars; while 
some distance behind them, thus leaving a space for th 
maironeum, there was a blank wall which served as a sort 
buttress to the basilica.^ 

On their return from their embassy to the emperor Louis, 
the Pope's envoys had found him, as we have already 
noticed, very ill. It is more than likely that his spirit was 
broken by the ingratitude and trcauion of his primicerius. 
He died soon after their return, apparently on February ii, 

' ^ ^,, n. XXX. * Duchuat, L. A, il. 67 ru ja 
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824 ; or, according to Jaffc, in the month of May' or in the 
very beginning of Junt The Liber PaHti/icalis says he 
was buried in St. Peter's. But Theganus * has it that "the 
Roman people would not allow his body to be burled in 
St. Peter's before Eugenius succeeded htm. and that he 
ordered the body to be buried in the place which he had 
built in his lifetime," />. in the Church of St. Praxedes. as 
an ancient inscripiion there, now no longer in existence, 
once proclaimed.^ 

Whfti we find it staled that Paschal died "hated by a 
great part of the Romans,"* it is necessary to note how 
very ambiguous is the passage just quoted, on the strength 
of which the statement is made. It is quite capable of 
meaning that they would not have the prompt election 
of a new Pope interfered with by funeral functions. In 
any case we must be on our guard against receiving a 
false impression. Those whom we should nowadays 
understand by the ' Romans," or ' the Roman people," were 
then of no account: they had no more influence on 
events than had ' the people ' of any other country at the 
time. If Paschal was hated, it was only by that party 
among the nobles which was opposed to him, and which 
became .so powerful on his death as to carry the election of 
their candidate, Eugenius, in despite of opposition.' 



' The fact that the /etisi of Pope f aschal has been placed by the 
Church in May is a good reason for believing that it wiu in that month 
that lie died. 

* In fit. Lud., c, 3a 

> C/. Pagri, /(» vit. Patella n. 15. Duchesne (/- P., \x. 68) b«licve» 
that the place referred to was one of the two oratories buillby Paschal 
in St. Peter's. This would i«concJle The;,'anus with the L. P^ our betl 
aotfaorityi and ii would be only necessary to suppose that the lost 
inscnptioa ciied t>y Pagi was not connecled wiih Paschal's tomb, but 
with lome pan of his work for the church. 

* Grejjorwmis, flam(, lii. 4S. 

* See the li/t of Bugeniut, infra. 
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In the Roman martyrolc^y he is honoured among the 
saints^ on May 14. 

There are extant, struck about the year 818, three silver 
grossos of Paschal. On the obverse in each case is Faschal's 
name in a monogram, and Scs. Petrus ; on the reverse the 
name of the emperor ' Ludovvicus Imp.' with 'Roma' in 
the form of a cross in the centre.' 

' Cf. Acta SS. Mai, m. 393 f. 
' Promis, p. S3 ; Cinagli, p. 3. 
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Sources. — The carelessly written and truncated biography in the 
Z. y. only occupies a few lines, and these are mostly taken up 
with the character of the Pope. Hence again our chief authorities, 
aftef the letters ' to and from Eug^nius in the editions of the 
Cauiuiit, etc., are the /iiks of the emperor Louis, the aiinaU of 
Eginhird, the /tjf of Waia, by his disciple, the famous Paichaaius 
Radbcn(ap. Af. G. 55., iL, or /*. L.,\. tio), and simitar exiraneoui 
sources. 

Wala, Cliarlemagne's fint cousinj by anJU^itimate branch, was 
gn^of the most remarkable men of his agp. He was one of the 
very few men of his time in the Wc»t who h:id any pretensions to 
^e_name of statesman, and was one of Charlemagne's chief, 
^linisters. He is said to have far excelled the rest of the cmp€roc|s 
councillors in debate, nrr! to have l}een ever ready with the best 
possible advice, Liijiny Utvour under Louis, lie retired to "the 
abbey of Corbey. The weak emperor, however, could not do 
without the great »tatcsm;in, and he was recalled to power. But 
tiU, the day of his death (August 836) he was nevei sure of Louis . 
Jlis biography, under ihc title of EpiUiphtum /irsenii, is u 
remarkable ax its subject. It is the most curious work of its 




"^nie, and displays, perhaps, more political insight than any other^ 
writing of the day. It is a book that requires a key, a Iraok a def 
as the i'renchcall it ; lorftcliCious names arc thcrem given to.tbc 
persons of whom it treats. TTie key to it was first suppliedjji the 

1 A l«w are to be found ap. P. L^ 1. 139. 
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( peat Bcnc diamc scliolai Mabillon, Ttie^nt part, written soon 
after Wah 's dL-ath, is a ciiloi;y of him ; the second pnrt, written 
abou t 851, trt-ais of liis aciioTi during tlir- rivil wnr (S2S S_j.jJ, agd. 

COPtain s H vijJ nron-i Jj^t rM" * 1|ta'"''T Un- mhJ)! tl.iI I outt. 

On the revival of the Ifnage-conlroversy in the West, the 
documents of most importance are to be found in Mansi, Cone., 
L. xiv. und XT,, appendix. 



EitPEttORS or THE East. 

Leo VI. (the AnnenianX 813-830. 
MicbMl [[. (the Summcrer). 830-S39. 



EMPEROR OF THB WEST. 
Louis 1., the Pious, 814-840. 



Owing to the uncertainty which attends the date ofDIanub- 
Paschal's death, the e.xact date of the consecration of election of 
Eugenius cannot be determined. It took place, seemingly, ■"^"""■ 
some time between February and the second half of the 
month of May (824), certainly before June 6. For the 
Council of Mantua (837) is described' as being held on 
June 6, in the fourth year of Fope Eupenius. It is also 
further cettain that he was not elected without trouble. 

In Rome, as elsewhere in this age, the nobility were pwUm in 
striving to malte themselves independent. But in Rome '"*''■ 
the strife of parties was accentuated by the fact that, _ 

whereas elsewhere there was a three-sided contest going 
on to decide respective rights — a contest between kin g, 
nobles, and people — in Rome there was, normally^ a £anj- 
sjde cL stru^'^de constantly in progress. For there the views 
and aims of the ccc!csi.istical nobility were an additional 
factor. These parties were, of course, often increased in 
number by subdivision, as one section of the same party 
would suppose that its interests could be best promoted in 
one way, and another by some other method. For instance, 

' Mbdm, xiv. 493. 
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one faction of the nobility would conclude that inde- 
pendence might best be won for the nobles by adhesion to 
the Pope, another by submission to a foreign and distant 
ruler. 

At any rate, in the present case, the nobles, whether 
that faction «hich had been quashed by Pope Paschal or not, 
carried the daj-, and elected one, who, from his father's 
name' (Bcemund), might perhaps have been of foreign 
descent Evidently at this juncture the nobles argued 
that their interests would be best secured by limiting the 
power of the Pope and by giving greater influence to a 
foreign prince who would be strong enough to serve as a 
drag on the authority of the Pope over them, but not 
enough to prove any practical hindrance to their own 
designs. In the year 824, therefore, that party prevailed 
which then first appeared by name in history, and which, 
by completely gaining the upper hand, was to work so 
much harm to the papacy in the tenth century, vh., the 
party of the nobles. "Vincente nobiiium parte,"* — words 
worth committing to memory as presaging the historj* ol 
the papacy in the following age, — the popular candidate 
was defeated and that of the nobles placed on the chair 
of Peter. Sometimes, indeed, the Roman nobles over- 
reached themselves; and from time to time the emperors, 



■ "Eu^enius, natione Romanus, ex paire Bnemiindo," is an extract 
hom Mime o( the older editions of the /.. P. But in the best editions 
of it his laiher's name is noi s'ven, Duchesne, L. P., ii. 69. In saying 
thai Eugenius was elected by *idl ihc Ronuuis,' the /.. P. is dearly 
inaccuraie. 

* "In cujus (Paichal's) locum, cum duo per contentionem populi 

fuiucot ciccti, £uKemus tamcn vinctnU aoMium parte, tubro- 

gatus Atqtie ordinaius ut." Einhnrd, Xwma/.,ad an. $14. Onuphrius 
Panviniut, who in the middle of the sixteenth ccnttiry itsued an anno' 
tatcd edition of Itatina'i thus of tht Po/fi, and oilier later authors, 
give Zinitnui as the name of the opponent of Eu^niitt. But on 
what auiboniy ao one Itnovrs. « 
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by severe practical lessons, taught tliem that they had a 
master who was harder to reckon with than a Pope, who 
was generally one of their own citizens, and always more 
disposed to an easy and more merciful rule. 

Here we cannot do better than translate a few remarks Owwd* 01 
of the Jesuit, Father Lapdtre, on the growth of the na of iiw 
influence of the nobility on papal elections, remarks nobiiiiy in 
eminently calculated to throw light on many episodes in SJtioui, 
the history of the popes. 

" From be[ng external (;>. from the Byzantine emperors 
and from the Lombards), th5_daag;er to the papacy hiid 
become internal, Prom the time when the Fopg came to 
hold within his hiimi all the yre.'it (liyiiitic-s of the State 
as well as those of the Church, when he had become, in 
a sense, the so le distributor of fortune and power, the lay 
aristocracy felt the need of taking a more active part in 
the election of the popes, and of organising round the 
Holy Sec a more energetic defence of its interests. Under 
the somewhat ambitious title of Roman Senate, all those 
whom riches, or the exercise of civil oflices or military 
commands, had raised above tlic common level, formed 
themselves into a kind of privileged caste, by the side of 
the clerical order, and often In opposition to it Masters 
of the army, the hijjh positions of which they held, and 
consequently all-powerful with the middle class, the only 
division of the citizens which was enrolled in the Kotnan 
army, they scarcely left to tlic clergy influence over the 
proletariate. Thus, by degrees, they succeeded in deciding 
papal elections {e,g. in the case of Eu^nius 11. and 
Scigius ll.)i whereas formerly the laity, whether high 
or low, had Jn that matter no other right than that of 
recognising by their homajije the candidate selected by 
the general assembly of the Roman clergy. 

" Woe to the Pope who dared to look outside this 
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aristocratic ring for the chief members of his government ; 
woe especially, if bom in a lower sphere, he entered the 
papal palace accompanied by poor relations, anxious to 
advance themselves. Placed between the very natural 
desire of securing the prosperity of his own friends and 
the fear of discontenting the powerful families, it was hard 
for him to escape one or other of these dangers, viz., cither 
of putting himself into unsafe hands, of confiding in 
strangers of doubtful fidelity, or of entrusting the direc- 
tion of affairs to relations attached to him indeed, but 
i)l fitted for the task. 

"The political power of the Holy See was scarcely 
founded when there already began the melancholy rdle 
of certain papal families, of that nepotism from which the 
papacy has sometimes suffered so much."' 

The possession of temporal power by the popes 
unquestionably brought them difficulties, but it would 
be utterly erroneous to suppose that the want of it would 
have freed them from all perils, The absence of it would 
have left them exposed to more substantial dangers. 

To return to the election of Eugcnius, whom, after what 
^Eufemui. has been said, we may well suppose to have been one who 
was at least expected to sympathise with the nobility. 
Still, it must not be imagined that he was not a man of 
character. This may be the more readily believed when 
jtjg. known that the abbot Wala worked hard to bring 
about the election of this same Eugcnius, in the hope 



' /^ /*afie /earn VfJT., p. 109 iT. The papacy lias undoubtedly 
suflered from nepoti&m at variuus peiiodt of iu hittory ; but 1 do 
not think ihai up 10 itiii epoch it had been affected by it. The 
fact which LupAtte adduces to prove the conirary, viz., that it was a 
nephew of Hadrian 1. who altockcd Tope Leo 111., only proves that 
Hadrian had a nephew who tboKcd hini&ctf > bad num, and not that 
Hadrian bad unduly advanced hit ncphowb, which is the fault of 
aepotism. 
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that ce rtain needed refor mswould^ be_eflreclcd by him .' 
The abbot himself, if an imperialist, was one of the most 
distinguished men of his age, not only by his birth and 
talents, but also by his virtue and zeal for reform— -the 
J erem iah fii h'n. time, as he was c<illed. The new Pope 
was at least a man of a most conciliator>- disposition, 
Ffom the Li^r Pontificalis we learn thai before he became 
Pope he had, while in possession of the Church of St. 
Sabina on the Avcntine, long ably fulfilled the duties of 
archpricst, that he was as learned as he was eloquent and 
handsome, and that he was generous to the widow and 
the orphan, and a dcspiiier of the world. Day and night, 
his only wish was to do what was pleasing to Christ. 
When he became Pope he was apparently advanced in 
years, and was then especially distinguished for his 
humility and his love of peace,' 

News of the election of Eugenius was sent to Louis by Loshair^ 
the subdcacon Quirinus. Then, to quote the exact words ^"l^.'e'a^. 
of Eginhard,' our best authority for this period, as he 
(Louis) was himself " intent on an expedition against 
Brittany, he determined to send to Rome his son and 



' In Iiis life he is &aid to have sirivcn to lecuic the election of 
Eugenius "si quo modo pci cum dcinccps corrigcreotur, qucc diu 
negligentius a plunmis fueranl depravaia" (I. i. c. 38). Wala was 
not III Rome m |>cn>on at the time of the election of Eugenius. 

' "IpK cum lotius cHsci pads amicus," etc. L. P. He grcaUir 
bcauti&cd his Church of St- Sabiiu after he became Pope. In the 
sixteenth century sotne of his work, bearing the niinic of KuKcnius 1 1., 
was still to be Ken. Cf. Duchesne, £. P.,\\. 70. To-day an inscripiton 
in four didicbs may be rcitd in the right uiiJe, telling of the tmnsilatjon 
to S. Sabina's of a number of relics by a Pope Euj(eniu«. Though 
Eugenius II. is doubtless mcjmt, it is suppoted that the leonine form 
of the verses shows the Inscription to be at lca.M a century- later than 
his time. lb. His bio^iaphcr iclU us of the great abundance of 
evetytliini; throughout almost the whole world in his time, and also of 
the Keneral peace. 

* Ad ftn, 834- 
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partner in the empire, Lothaire, that in his stead he might, 
along with the new Pope and the Roman people, legbUte 
{slatuertt atque jlrmaret) on what the state of the casft 
seemed to require. (Lothaire) accordingly set out for 
Italy after the middleof August . . ■ and was honourably 
received by the Pope. When the young emperor had 
made known his instructions to him, with the benevolent 
assent of the aforesaid Pontiff, he so reformed the condition 
of the Roman people, which b>' the perversity of some cf 
the judges (or nobility — prtBiulum) had for some time been 
in an unsatisfactory state, that all who, owing to the unjust 
deprivation of their pro(ierty were in great distress, were 
greatly consoled by its recovery which, through the grace 
of God, was brought about by his coming." That the 
gist of all this is that the party of the nobility which had 
been put down by Paschal now regained its property and 
position, Ls still clearer from the words of the Astronomer.* 
He tells us that lx>thairc complained that of those who 
were true to the emperor and the Franks, some had been 
put to death and the others held up to ridicule, and that 
through the apathy and negligence of some of the popes, 
and the blind cupidity of the judges, many had been 
unjustly deprived of their property. 

It^ould seem that some of these juelges. i.t. noble 
functionaries of the opposition jarty of tlie late primicerius 
^Theodore), had been sent int"i i:\ile in France, no do ubt 
about the lime of his murder. The only political 
notice in the short biography in the Liber Pontifiadis is 
to the effect that " Roman judges, who had been detained 

' /« vil. Lud. Pii„ c 38. Queritur " quare hitjui Imperatori et FnuiGS 
fidelei fucnint, iniifua nece pereitipti ruerini : . . . . quarc eliam umta; 
quenlT advenus Romanorum I'ontific-^x Jiidic«qu« sonareni ; r«pettum 
€Mt quod quoromdam PoUilicutn vel ittnoranii.-i," etc. The popes re- 
l«rrvd to will be Leo 111. Md i'aichal. Hence the praiuUt of the 
Annab may mean or, at an^ nte, vaf ioclude, the popes. 
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as prisoners in F ranc e, returned to Rome during the reign of 
Eugenius, and that he not only allowed ihem to take 
possession of their ancestral property, bul also heljjed them 
himself, as they were almost entirely without resources."' 

But it was no part of Lothaire's idea to leave tlie nobles 
supreme in Rome. If he was anxious to Iiave a share in 
ruling the states of the Church, and so to interfere with the 
power of the Pope, he was just as determined that no one 
but the Pope and the emperor should have a voice in the 
government of Rome He supported the power of the 
nobility to the extent above described, that they might act 
as a check on that of the Pope ; but to keep them within 
bounds he published, with the Pope's consent, as Eginhard 
took care to add, a 'constitution '* in nine articles. If it 
hampered the Pope somewhat, he readily accepted it; 
because it would, had it been properly enforced, have 
effectually stopped the growing encroachments of the 
nobles. It was a veritable concordat agreed to between 
the Church and the State for their joint advantage, 

It was to the following effect: "Wc decree, (i) that 
all who have been received under the protection of 
the Pope, or under oura, have the full benefit of this 
protection. And if anyone shall presume to violate 
it, let him know that his life Js in question. For we 
make this decree that due obedience be paid in all 
things to the Pope, or to his dukes and judge>: appointed 
to administer justice." (2) The pillage of church property, 
which had up to this often been practised on the death of a^ 
Pope and sometimes even during his lifetime, was forbidden. 
(3) Any interference with papal elections on the part of 

' CJ. the elate of the fim section of the constitution of 834 : '* In 
hoc Cftpitula dtt commetnonitun) <le viduis ct ortsuiix Thcodori (Ibc 
pttimkerius f) Floronis el SerBii." 

* Ap. M. C. Captt, ed. Boretius, I p. 32J. 
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those who had no right to lake part in them was prohibited, 
(4) £%'ery year, commissioners * were to be nAmed by the 
Pope and the emperor, who were to inform the latter how 
the dukes (the governors of the citiesj and judges performed 
their duties. Failure in this respect was to be corrected 
by the Pope, or, if he did not do so, by misst sent by the 
emperor. (5) The whole Roman people were to be a^^ked 
under which law (the Roman, the Gothic, or the Lombard) 
each one elected to live, and then to be told that they must 
live up to or be judged by the law they had selected. (6) 
The imperial commissioners were to sec to the restoration 
to Uie Roman Church of that portion of iu property which 
had been usurped by the powerful. (7) Border pillaging 
was to be put down. (8) When the emperor was in Rome 
there had to appear before him the dukos, judges, and olhcr 
officials, that he might know their number and names, and 
admonish them as to their duty. (9) Finally, "everyone 
who desires to obtain the favour of God and of us, must 
yield in all things obedience to the Roman I'ontifir." To 
ensure the carrying out of this ■constitution,' wc have the 
authority of the anonymous continuator' of Paul the 
Deacon for stating that Lothairc and the Pope caused the 
Romans to take oath as follows : " I promise, in the name 
of God Almighty, by the four Gospels, by this cross of Our 
Lord Jesus Chrisi.and by the body of Blessed Peter, Prince 
of the Apostles, that from this day forward 1 will be faithful 
to our lords the emperors, Loui^ and Lothairc. a!) the days 
of my life, to the utmost of my strength and ability, with- 
out guile, saving tht fidility which J Aact promised to tke 
SevereigH Pontiff; that I will not consent that the election 

' It must be to this clause that wc must reduce tlie Uni:uaice of die 
Aitronoruer {uN supra) when he says, ** Slainium est eiam, juiiia 
xoitquum tnorem. ut ex latere inipcraioris milierentur, <|ui judKianam 
potestttem exerceotes, justitum omni popuio facerent," etc 

* Kp. U.G. SS. Rtr. Lang., p. 103 ; or apt Muratori, R. J. S., I. ii. 
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ora Pontiff for this Se« be made otherwise than in accord- 
ance with the canons and justice, and that the ' elect ' shall 
not be consecrated > without taking, in the presence of the 
emperor's envoys and of the people, an oath like to the 
one which Pope Eugcnius of his own accord took for 
the preservation of all," 

Admitting the authenticity of this formula, it Is clear 
that the fidelity which the Romans promised to the 
emperors was subordinate to that which they had to 
preserve to the I'opc as their supreme lord. The oath 
to be taken by the Pope was the ordinary oath to rule 
justly which is taken by sovereigns at their coronation ; 
or, as Doellinger* thinks, it was to express "his desire to 
show to the emperor the honour which was due to him as 
protector of the Church." When he had thus established 
for himself a position in the government of Rome, Lothaire 
took his departure. 

Before he left, however, he witnessed the presentation Tin* pal- 
by the Pope of a pallium to Adalramm, archbishop of Aiimnmnt.] 
Salzburg.' As the full signification of the giving of the 

' ''Eledus .... cnosecnuus non rut. priusquain tale ncrxnrieniain 
faciat in praCMntia Mitti .... Impeiatonx .... quiile Eugeniua 
sponie pro coDservatioiie omnium fiictum habci per icriptum.'' /A. 
Home writers question the nuthcniiciiy of thi^ tnih, on ilie ground that 
it b ifiven only by tlic anonymous continuator of Paul the Deacon ; 
that the said continu&Ior, in the opinion of tome, wat not a con- 
temponry, and makes a chronological mittake wiih regard to the date 
cA [he comiag of Loihaire 10 Rome ; that there is no meniion of thii 
oath in other wntcrs, either of this or of the subsequent pcnods : and 
iKit this Daih wat probably only a project of one of Lothairc'sn^inisters. 
iCf. Muraioti. Annat.. ad an. S14 ; Hcrgenrocthcr. Hisl., iii. 166.) 
I'hcre is certain!)' no clear mention of any ton/irmafiait of the papal 
election cither in this oath or in the ' priviteKium ' of Otho (96 j 1, which 
seems 10 be founded— for this pan of its text— on the doeumenis of 
814. And, as a matter of fact, it ii not till the election of Gregory IV. 
thai we read of any imperial confimiaiioa. 

* Hitt., iii. Ill (Eng. tranc.). 

• Q'. Convtrno Bagwr. et Carwtf., c 9, ap. .V. G. SS., xi. la 
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pallium is brought out by the letter' of the emperor 
Louis asking Eugcnius to bestow it, that letter is worth 
quoting. " Our faithful servant, Adalramm. the arch- 
bishop of the Church of Salzburg," writes the emperor, 
■' has earnestly asked us to grant him permission to visit 
the shrine of the blessed apostles, and to commend him to 
your Holiness. To liis just request we have assented ; 
and wc beg you to give him a gracious reception and to 
bestow upon him t/ie palJium of your sacred authority {.Hit 
pallium sancta auctoritatis vtslra largiri dignemini). For 
his predecessors have been wont to receive from yours tlu 
pallium of apostolic authority. And so, strengthened by 
your Holincss's blessing and authority, he may be able to 
raise his people to a higher spiritual level." 

Probably whilst Lothairc was still in Rome, there arrived 
envoys as well from the emperor Louis as from the Greeks 
on the interminable image question. In the beginning of 
his reign thc_cmpcror Michael tl., known as the Stammerer 
and the Armorian, tfiough always an iconoclast, showed 
himself tolerant. The Studite returned to Constantinople. 
Under the pretence of bringing about a settlement of the 
difficulties respecting ' images,' Michael endeavoured to 
bring about a joint synod of the iconoclasts and the 
orthodox (S21). But the latter knew the character of 
the man with whom they were dealing, and declared* 
that they could not sEC in synod on equal terms with 
heretics already condemned \ and that, if there was a point 
which the emperor did not consider had been properly 
cleared up by the patriarchs, he should submit it to the 
decision of old Rome, for such was the most ancient 
custom. "That Church was the hcid of all the churches 
of God. It had had Pcicr for its first bishop, to whom the 
Lord had said, 'Thou art Hctcr,'" etc. (S. Matt. xvL 18). 

' Ap.Af.C. Epp.t V. 313. =" Mansi, xir. 399. 
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The Studite, in a letter' to the treasurer Leo, pointed 
out the proper conditions under which any such assembly 
couUt be held. "If there is a wish to put an end to the 
division, the patriarch Nicephorus must be re-established in 
the See of Constantinople. He must then assemble those 
who have along with him fought for the tnith ; and there 
must come together, if possible, deputies from the other 
patriarchs, or at least from the patriarch of the West (/.<■. 
of course the bishop of Komc), who gives authority to an 
^cecumcnical council; and if that is impossible, everything 
could be settled by synodical letters which our patriarch 
could send to the first Sec (Rome). If the emperor docs 
not agree to thia, it is necessary to send tp Rome, and 
thence receive the certain decision of the faith." - 

Failing in his attempt to win over the Catholics, Michael Michae 
showed himself directly hostile to them; and when his Luu», 894. 
overthrow of the pretender Thomas (823) left him freer 
to turn his attention to matters of dogma, he pursued 
them with severity. Many fled to Rome. To prevent 
them from finding a home there, he endeavoured to induce 

' Epp., 1. ii- II9. 

* 1( will be of interest to note, in passing, that the doctrine of (he 
Sluditt with ngsitA lo the authority of the popes in the matter of 
general councils wax th.il nf ihc whole Greek Chucch at ihiK period, as 
proclaimed by the patriarch of Constaniinoplc, St. Nicephorus. the 
friend of the Siudiie. In his apology for 'Sacred Imajics.'wriiicn about 
817, whilst spcating of the Second Council of Nice, he Mys ; " Hax 
Synodua Miinmn^ auctoriiati6 est, atque Ad pknam tidem facicndam 
suDiciens ; i|Uia ei <ccumenicus full. . . . Ktenim cclebrau fuii .... 
in primit legilimt ; nam, secundum cdiu antiquitus liivina dttrtia, 
pratnutubai in ca ^ratidehatqu* ex ofeidtnlali Jattigio. id est ex veierc 
Roma, pnrs non modica ; titi guiius (Ronianis) u/lum dogma quod in 
ecdttia ventibtum, decretis canonicia ec sactriolali eoniuetuditu fucrit 
anica laium, nunquam Uimen pro^afum ftahebitur^ neque in pruxiin 
deducetur: (|uia illi sactrdotii priMcip/Uum »oniti sunt, eanique 
diKniiatcin a duobus coryE>ha;it aposiolii tradiluro habent." P. G^ t. 
100, p. SQ8, or ap. Mai, /tliTva Pat. /tf#., v. 174. The tircek text 
is on p^ 30L 
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the emperor Louis to act along with hJtn. 
jiJ* _^ despatched an embassy to Louis with 



He accordingly 

^ , ._ _. a long letter,' 

,^t^i^ addressed, to flatter him, 'to our dear brother* " Michael 
-^ and Theophilus, emperors of the Roman!), to our dear and 

honoured brother Louis, king^ of the Franks and Lombards, 
and called their emperor." After giving a false account of 
his accession to the throne, and stating his desire for jieace 
with Loui», Michael asserts his wish to promote religious 
unity among his subjects, some of whom have gone astray 
from the traditions of the apostles. He says that they have 
replaced the Holy Cross by images, and that tJiey burn 
incense before them, and practise all manner of supersti- 
tious rites in connection with them. Later on in his 
tetter, utterly blind to his inconsistency in vefierating 
the cross and relics, and not holy images, he declares 
that he venerates (raw fidt ventra7Hur) relics — and this 
whilst professing his orthodoxy to the Frank. He wants 
L ouis t o drive out of Rome those of his (Michael's) image- 
worshipping subjects who have fled thither. Finally, 
seeking the honour of the Church of Christ, he assures 
Louis that, by the hands of the same ambassadors whom 
he has sent to htm, he has forwarded a letter to the Pope, 
and as an offering to the Church of Peter. Prince of the 
Apostles, a copy of the Gospels and a chalice and i>atcn of 
pure gold, enriched with precious stones. In conclusion, 
the emperor ts asked to give tlie Greek ambassadors an 
honourable safc-conduci to Rome. 

These envoys came before Louts at Rouen at the close 

•ranodui of the year, said thej' had been sent for the sake of 

conBrming the peace between the two empires, and put 

forth "certain points concerning the veneration of images, 

■ Mansi, %\v. 417. The l«tter is dated April 10, 8a4 ; " Honorificas 
et vivificai cniccf dc ucris iain|>lis expcllcbaiit, et in cadtm loca 
imagiDes siatuetunt." 
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in connection with which they declared thai they had to go 
to Rome to consult the bishop of the apostolic Sec"* 
Thither, in accordance with their wishes, Ijiuh caused the 
Greeks to be escorted. But, before acceding to their desires 
in the affair of the images, he wished to have the consent 
of the Pope. Hence with the Greeks he despatched two 
of his own bishops to ask* Eugcnius to allow the Frank 
bishops to search out, in the writings of the Fathers, 
passages to meet the case which the Greek envoys had 
come to have settled. The leave was granted, and Louis 
ordered an a,sscmbly of divines to meet at Paris, 825. 

Influenced by the Greeks, but still more by recollections The 
of the Council of Frankfort (794) and the Caroline Books, »i PuH. 
the committee of bt.<ihops, for it was not a synod, came to- 
ethc^ in Paris (November 1, 825). They not only made a 
allection of extracts from the" Fathers," which they believed "VuWiirM* 
tended to show that images should be neither destroyed ^_ .i^y *f tf 
on the one hand, nor honoured on the other, but they also art^X m 
drew'' up drafts of two letters which were to be sent, one ^ g iJB 
in the name of the emperor Louis to the i'opc, and the 
other in the Pope's name to the Greek emperor. The P an'a 
assembly showed itself as ignorant of the real teaching of 
the seventh General Council as had the Council of Frank- 
fort. ' Your advocates' (oratores Vfstri). is the committee 
style themselves in their introductory address to the 
emperors Louis and Lothairc, proceeded to approve the 

' EinhaiH, ad an. 814. 

' C/- efi. Ludov. et Loth,, ap Manti, kv., append., p. 437. Eugenius 
conccdit "ut t&ocrdaiibus corum (impp.) lioeat At librii SS, patrum 
scnicntias quarrcre aiquc coUigcrc, qua; .id rem, pro qua Greconim 
kgati ipsum conmlturi sint, veraciter definlendam convenire possJnL" 

' Tht doings of ihis as;etnblr, with a few introductory remarks by 
Cardinal Bellarmine, are pnnied ap. P. /-, x. 98, p. 1293 f. Of the 
document drawn up by ih« Paris isienibl/. Bellarmine sucdncdy 
obserrei ih^i it displays "dJctio barbara, ^cntemt;c insubae. ordo 
perversuf, eorumdem ie«timaniorum cicbra repeiiiio." /^., p. 1300^ 
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letter of Pope Hadrian to Constantinc and Irene on the 
image question, in so far as it condemned the breaking of 
images, and to reject it in so far as it countenanced tlieir 
'superstittouB adoration.'^ They next treated the seventh 
General Council in the same way, condemning it for 
teaching tliat im^es were not only to be reverenced and 
adored, but called holy and adtnowlcdged as a source of 
sanctification.- And with that supreme self-confidence, of 
which ignorance is the sole progenitor, they assured Louis 
that Hadrian, in his reply to certain strictures' on the 
seventh General Council sent him by Charlemagne " to be 
corrected by his judgment and authority." had said, " what 
he chose, and not what he ought-" This remark, they were 
good enough to say, they made without the slightest 
intention of asserting anything derogatory to the J'ope's 
authority. For, by professing his intention of standing by 
the doctrine of Pope Gregory the Great. Hadrian had made 
it clear that he erred only through ignorance. From the 
report of the envoys of Louis, who had conducted the 
Greek ambassadors to Rome, they had learnt how deeply 
rooted the 'image superstition' had there become. They 
acknowledge the difficulty of correcting that church {viz., 
the Church of Rome) whose right it is to keep others tn 
the true path, from which up to this it has never itself 
wandered. Rut they think that the emperor's plan of 
getting leave from that authority itself to make a selection 
of suitable passages from .scripture and llic Fathers, would, 
when completed, cumpcl it. rwltHS voUm, to yield to the 



' lb, "Quodsupeniitioic ca& adoiare jiissit." 

* "Qui fthe Failteri of the Council) «at (imagines) noo solum coli et 
adorari, ei uinciat nuncupiiri nanxcruni, veruiu etiAro Mnctimontani 
abcis « adipiKi prof«*i sunt." W. 

' The ' Catolinc Books ' are here alluded to. ' Quk voluit, non uuiien 
qus- dccuii retponderc coiuitus cat" ib. " Rcraota [wnulicaii 
auctoritate." /A 
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truth — viz., as taught by the most blessed Pope Gregory. 
The collection of texts which they have made, they present 
to the emperor to select such as he should consider 
' pertinent.' They add, with perfect truth, that the 
collection might have been better ; but point out that they 
have only had a short time' Co prepare it, and that one of 
their number was prevented by ill-health from joinii^ 
them. 

The collection which they give is divided into two parts, 
one. much the smaller, is directed against the image- 
breakers; the longer part is directed against what were 
supposed by the committee to be the tenets of the image- 
worshippers. Such an assemblage of texts as is contained 
in the second part of the collection could indeed only have 
been drawn up by men who were in a blind hurry, or who 
had either wholly forgotten, or had never understood, 
what they were trying; to prove. Many of the texts are 
not in the least ad rem, and srrrie > n-n cUarly prove the 
opposite of that for which the committee were contending, 
e.g. the passages from St. Basil (p. 1 326). To throw light 
on the seventh General Council, they lay down what that 
council had already done, i>, that the worship of ' latria ' 
(absolute worship) was to be given to God alone. And 
with curious inconsbtcncy they grant an honour to the 
'cross of Christ' which they deny to His image. 

In that portion of the scheme of the letter to be sent 
by Louis to the Pope which has come down to us— for 
many portions of the committee's report arc wanting— 
the position of the Pope as Head of tlie Church is set 
forth,' and he is reminded of the [Ktrmission he had given 
in the matter of ' the collection.' 



' Louii n:ccivctl their report on December 6, lb., p. 1 34S. 
* To strike at the ambition of the )Mttri3tchs of Constantinople, Louis 
is made to say of the Pope that a spccia] name has been decreed to 
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In the longer letter which the committee proposed that 
the Pope should send to the Greek emperors, he was to 
establish what it proclaimed to be, the true doctrine, vii., 
that images were neither to be ' adored ' nor lioiioured, but 
at each one's pleasure to be kept as souvenirs or means of 
instruction. 

As a matter of fact, however. Louis did not fully carry 
out the recommendations of the Paris assembly. He* 
instructed Jeremiah, archbishop of Sens, and Jona.<i, 
bishop of Orleans, who were to convey to the Pope the 
results of the deliberations at Paris, to make suitable 
extracts from the Parisian document, and with modesty to 
try to win the Pope over to their views. Further, in a letter' 
of his own composing he assured Eugcnius that he had 
no intention, in sending him what his bishops had put 
together, of teaching him, but only of helping him. as in 
duty bound. 

Here, as far as the records of history go, the affair ends. 
Probably convinced that, in the matter of imayc-worship, 
things were really on the right lines in France, Eugcnius, 
in imitation of the conduct of Pope Hadrian on a similar 
occasion, did not pursue the question. Equally probably, 
too, the more accurate translation of the Acts of the 
seventh General Council, published by the librarian 
Anastasius under John VIII. (872-882). prevented any- 
thing more being heard of the subject in that country. 

With the ambassadors of Michael to Louis, in 824, there 
came Fortunatus. the patriarch of Grado, part of whose 
chequered career has been already noticed. The events 
of this the last year of his life arc interesting as showing 



him by ihe Holy Church of God "111 solus non sua abusione, sed 
tantorum app. auctoritate universalb papa dicatur, scribatur, et ab 
omnibui habeaiur." Jh., p. 1337. 

» /i.,|x 134S. * /*. 
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the good understanding between Louts and the Pope 
Elected patriarch in 803 as successor lo the murdered 
John who was his relation, Fortunatus had to flee from the 
vengeance of the Doge of Venice, also called John, against 
whom he was accused of plotting to avenge his relative. 
He fled to Charlemagne, through whose influence he 
returned to Italy <8o6), and to his church a year later. As 
he had been restored through the interest of the P'ranks, 
he thought it better to take refuge' amongst them when a 
powerful Greek fleet under Nicctas came into the Venetian 
waters. When that danger was passed, he again returned, 
only ID have to f!cc again. This time he was accused of 
treachery to the Franks and with favouring the Duke of 
Lower Pannonia, Liudcvitus, who had rebelled^ against 
the emperor. Unable, or unwilling, to stand his trial, he 
fled to the court of the Eastern emperor. Thence he came 
to Louis with the ambassadors of Michael in S24. He 
had no doubt obtained some kind of a promise of the good 
offices of the Greeks. However, we arc expressly told by 
Einhard^ that the ambassadors " did not say a word for 
Fortunatus." After Louis had examined * him as to 
his conduct and flight to Constantinople, he refrained 
from passing sentence on him one way or another, but 
sent him to Rome to be tried by the Pope. This 
would seem to imply that though Fortunatus was guilty, 
Louis respected bi'« episcopal character, and consequently 
would not condemn him himself. How the intriguing 
patriarch would have fared at the hands of Eugcnius is 
known to God alone. For it pleased Him to call 

' Dandolo, in CArvn^ 1. vl!. c. I ; ; and e»peciaUy the chroaicle (c. 3, 
p. 100^ etc., (m1, MoniicQln)of Jolin the Deacon. 

• Einhatd. ad an. 818-821. 

' Ad iin. ti24. "■ I'ro Fonun4to nihil locuti tunt." 

' /6. "KonunHtum ctiam lie cnusa fuifx tp<<ius pcrcoBUins, ad 
cxamknandum cum Romano poniifici dircxii (imperator)," 
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Fortunatus to His own judgment scat before' he had 
quitted France. 
Cosnciiof Next year (8:36) we read of a serious illness' nf the 
o<tw, a . pjjpg^ gjjj ^f emba-ssies* passing to and fro between him 
and Louis. It may be that the backward state of 
education in Italy was one of the subjects dealt with by 
these envoys. However that may be, the secular and 
ecclesiastical authorities in Italy, about this time, made 
serious efforts to Improve the standard of education 
throughout the country. The barbarous ignorance of the 
Lombards had swamped learning in their own dominions, 
and their constant wars had prevented its pursuit in the 
adjoining countries. Hence, about this year, the emperor 
l^othairc. from Cortelona. some twelve miles from Pavia. 
issued a decree,* in which the masters he has constituted in 
the different cities, which he enumerates, are ui^ed to 
do their best for learning, which, "in every direction, 
is wholly extinct" The emperor also provided suitable 
places where instruction could be imparted. With the 
action of the emperor we have no further concern here 
than to point out that in the list of cities there are, 
of course, none mentioned that belonged to the juris- 
diction of the Pope, or, indeed, to that of the Duke of 
Beiiex'enlum. 

But, towards the close of this year, Eugenius presided 

* Dandolo, (9., vUi. c. t. 

* Traiulai, S. ^ehml^ ap. Mab., AA. SS. 0. S. B., !v., pt. i., 39a 

* /y, and Einhard, /tniiaJ., ad an. Zid. 

* Ap. H. /.S^X.'xu 151. Ry Muraiari, indM<l, the edict n dated, in 
one pbcc 823, but in another he sa)-s chat it i* unccnam in what year 
it was issued. Probably it was after 833. C/. on this and oihei 
matter} coancctcd with this mott inicrcsttng decree, Tiiabaschi, Simria 
del. IM. If., iii. 157 f. " Docirina .... qua: .... cunctla in lods 
eit fuDditus eitincta." According to Gregoroviu* (iii. 138 n.) the 
exact dale is May 835, and w the CHpiwUry t» dated, ap. Borctius. 
i. 3:6. 
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over a council of some sixty bishops, his immediate 
suffragans, in Rome, November 15, 82& Whether or not 
he was too ill to compose And read an opening address, the 
introductory harangue of this council was the same as the 
one given at the Roman Council of 73E. and was read by 
a deacon in the Pope's name. Among the thirty-eight 
canons' there passed, which dealt for the most part with 
the reformation of ccclMiastical discipline, the fourth 
ordains that ignorant bishops or priests be suspended till 
they have acquired sufficient knowledge to be able to 
perform their sacred functions ; and the thirty-fourth canon 
states ^ that in some places there are neither masters nor 
zeal for teaming, and that consequently, where there is 
need, masters are to be attached to the episcopal palaces, 
cathedral churches, and other places, to give instruction in 
sacred and polite literature. From the Pope's decree it 
would certainly seem that if, as in the kingdom of Lombardy, 
learning was not in great demand, it was nothing like so 
backward in the papal dominions as in the kingdom of 
Italy. If what is stated by Ciirdinal Deusdedit (i. 123) be 
the fact, viz., that this council occupied itself with papal 
elections "a sacerdotibus seu primatibus^ nobtlibLs scu 
cuncto conctlio Komanx Ecclesife," then we may be sure 
that it was summoned to deliberate, among other matters, 
on the Constitution of 824. How it viewed it we have 
unfortunately no means of ascertaining, 
Throughout the pcrind of the Carolingian Empire, Chm- 

tiLinity In 
' They may be rcLtl in the diflerent collections of tlie councils, or in Moravix. 
Hefclc, Con^., v. 343 <Fr. cd.). 

^ " De quibusdam locis ad nos rcrertur, non magistros nequc curam 
inveniri pro tludii^ littcrjirutn, Idcirco in universit cplscopiiH, aubjec- 
tisquc picbibus, ct aliis locis, in quibus nci:cssita» occurrciit, oninino 
cunei dilis«niia habeatur, ui magistri el dociores, conMtTiuntur. qui 
sludia litlerarum et liberalluin utiiuni nc sancta habt^ctci do^-iii^ia, 
assiduc doceant," etc. This canon was aUo conlirmed by a ibiny-fourth 
canon of Leo IV., ad an. S54. 
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Christianity continued to be propagated among the Slavs 
and Scandinavians, eastwards and northwards, where these 
peoples came in contact with it. Among the various 
Slavic tribes the faith of Christ wa^ introduced along with 
the conquering armies of Charlemagne and his successors, 
and at this time had made some little progress among the 
Moravians. This Slavic people took their name from the 
Morava (March), a tributary of the Danube, the valley of 
which they had occupied since the year 534. Durin^j the 
reign of Eugenius, and for some time after, they were 
subject to the empire, and had not acquired that extent of 
territory which was afterwards theirs. In ancient times, 
before Christianity in those regions had been swept away 
by the ravages of the Huns or Avars. Noricum and the 
adjoining parts were ecclesiastically subject to the juris- 
diction of the archbishop of Laurcacum, or Lorch, on the 
Danube, according to the arrangement of Fope Symmachua 
Word of the spread of Christianity in Moravia was brought 
to Rome (about S25) by Urolf, bUhop of Passau ; and it is 
sometimes said that Eugcnius, by a bull ' which is still 
extant,* and which Li addressed to the four bishops' who 
were to be his suffragans, to two dukes, and to the nobles, 
army, and people of ' Hunnia and Moravia,* restored the 
archiepiscupal Sec of Lorch ; named Crolf, its first arch* 
bishop and his vicar; and gave him the pallium. Nobles 
and commoners were alike exhorted by the Pope to obey 
their new archbishop, " not as a man, but as in the place of 
God." But even supposing that the document is genuine, 

* Card. Hcixcniuetber, J/tst. dg t^j^ist, it. 99; ill. p. 513, calls llic 
authenticity of thU bull in quesiion : and it seems now [o be generally 
admiited that it is spurious. Cf. )affi, 2%<A. 

» Ap. P, £.., t. 129, p. 089. C/. Jaffe, 2506 [1946). Yrolfu* " novam 
ecdesiam nostris apostolicis benediclianibtu inrortnandam subntxe, 
commcodariL" 

' Two of their Sen were in Moravia. 
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either because the slate of Christianity amonR the 

Moravians was not sufficieruly satisfactory to allow of the 

decree of Gugenius coming into operation, or because no 

successor of Urolfs zeal was immediately forthcoming, it 

is certain that after his death ((. 837), we hear no more of 

the archdiocese of Lorch. It was reserved for SS. Cyril 

and Methodius really to convert the Moravian nation, and 

for another Pope, a century later (Leo Vll., r. 937), to 

re-erect the metropolitan See of Loreh. At any rate, 

although the bull of Eugcnius is apocryphal, there is no 

reason to doubt that the conversion of the Slavs, which 

was the work of the nintli century, was making headway 

whilst he occupied the Sec of Peter. 

The noble mission of impartintj the truths of Christianity Scandin- 

to the Sccindinavians, a people allied in blood, language, A»)Ktu. 

ind religion to the Germans, and who at this period held 

Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, we have seen taken up 

personally by Ebbo, archbishop of Rlieims, and then 

abandoned by him. The work thus laid down by him was 

resumed by Ansgar,' a monk first of old Corbie, in Picardy. 

and then of the new Corbie, in Saxony, near Hoexter 

on the Weser He was soon deservetily known as the 

Apostle of the North. The baptism 'of Hcriold, or Harald, 

king of Denmark, or rather of part of it,' at I ngelhcim. near 

Mayencc, in 826, once more directed attention to the 

advancement of Christianity in that countrj-. Harald, who 

had been driven from his kingdom in this year, resolved, 

when restored to his power by the aid of Louis, to whom 

he did homage, to establish Christianit)' throughout the 

land. It was with him that Ansgar, who had been rccom- 

I Se« his Ji/e by Rimben, liis disciptc and successor, and ey«- witness 
of bin works, natutal and »upcrnAtunil, ap. Af. G. £S., ii., or /*. L., X. 1 18. 

* Einhard, »d an. 836. Q". Ermoldua, Cotm., I. iv. p. 68 ff., for full 
particulon. 

* Riinbeit, c. 7. 
VOL. II. la 
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mended to the emperor by Wala. went into Denmark, 
and it was "Ansgar' and his companions" whom Pope 
Eugenius " commended to all the sons of the Catholic 
Church." This must have been at the close of 826 or the 
beginning of 827, as it was In the latter year that Ansgar 
started for Denmark. 

Some interesting details of the work of Harald and 
Ansg.ir are to be found in Saxo Grammalitrus^^ who, though 
he lived long after these events (c. 1150. t^ft" 1208), is 
always deserving of attention. " Trustinfr in these <viz., 
his Saxon auxiliaries), Haratd built a temple in the land 
of SIcswik with much care and cost, to be hallowed to 
God. Thus he borrowed a pattern of the most holy way 
from the worship of Rome He unhallowed the error of 
misljclievers, pulled down the shrines, outlawed the sacri- 
ficers, abolished the (heathen) pricsthootl, and was the 
first to introduce the religion of Christianity to his uncouth 
country. . . , Rut he began with more piety than success. 
For Ragnar (Lodbrog, or Shaggy- Breech) came up and 
outraged the holy rites he had brought tn. . , . As for 
Harald, he deserted and cast in his lot with sacrilege."* 
Though drawn from one of the mythical books of Saifo's 
work, the account is no doubt substantially accurate. And 
if the apostasy of Harald is called in que^ition,* it seems 
established that another expulsion of Harald (S2S) put a 
stop to the good work that Ansgar had commenced in 

1 J»ffi^. 1564 (!«-)- 

^ He wrote his //itt- Danonim in sixteen books. Of these the fint 
nine ar« in the main but x r:nl]«ciion of myths nnd folk-lorp. They 
have been translated into English by Elion (London, 1894). Tb« 
later txtoks "arc the chief Danish authority for ttic times which they 
relate." The best edition of his work is by Holder, Stnubur^, 1S86. 
There are cxtmcts ftom it in M. G. SS., xxtx. 

' L, ix. p. 379-80 (Eng, trans.). 

• C/. St. Ansckaire, by Mgr. d« Ram (p.6i.n. ^Mf.AftaUtMp»iir 
ttrvirirhitt-tuUs. <k la IMgigut, ii. 1865. 
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Schlcswig.' He had to earn his title of Apostle of the 
North from work that he was de^itined to accomplish in 
the nurthern Scandinavian peninsula. 

In a very old document belonging to the Church ofT!icufd«ii 
Rheims, and thought by Mabillon,^ who discovered tt, tov-Aier 
date from the ninth century, there was found a rite for 
conducting the ordeal by cold water, as prescribed bj.' 
Eiigenius. So strongly were many ancient peoples, and 
especially the Germans, attached to ' trial by ordeal." or 
to submitting the decision of legal cases to what they were 
pleased to call ' the judgments of God,' that, to begin 
with, neither Pope, emperor, nor king could suppress this 
objectionable practice. Liutprand, the Lombard law- 
making king, whilst pointing out the futility of trial by 
battle, had to acknowledge that the custom of his nation 
preventnl him from doing away with the impious habit' 
And so even Louis the Pious, who, in his capitularies, first 
approves and then condemns the ordeal by c{dd xvaur, 
continued to allow difficulties which could not be settled 
by the testimony of witnesses to be settled by ' shields 
and clubs' — "cum scutis ttfustibus in campo detertcnt"^ 

But the Church endeavoured to minimise the evils which 
resulted from trial by ordeal. She strove to abolish such 
as were very dangerous to life ; to substitute 'compurga- 
tion ' ; and, by taking the conduct of the ordeals into her 

* Cf. Einh.ird, an. 8x8, and the Astronomer, ap. P. L., 1. 104, p. 
957. The break in Anadir's work is not clear from Rimbcn. But 
h« docs io,f {I, (., SNb jSn.): "Quia inierdum pncificc in r«gnaiuo 
Hcrioldut rex contislcre non potent, dcdit ci mcmoratuii »ugU5tU5 
ultra Albian bra efic turn," etc. 

* Published by him in his AmUtct, Vet., i-, and thence ap. P. L., 
I. iJ9,p. 98s. 

* " Incerti sumus de judictis Dei . . . . sed propter consuciudinem 
gentis noiira: legem tnipmnn vitare non piM>uinu>." C/. Hodgkin, 
J la Jy and her Invaders, vi. yp (., on the lawi of Liutprand. 

* Boieiiiu, Capit., \. 268. 
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hands, to sec at least that they were accompanied with 
solemnity and fairness. Trial by battle, indeed, the Church 
never tolerated. And in this ninth century we find jt 
denounced by bishop, council, and Pope alike. Agobard, 
archbishop of Lyons, in a letter (f. 817) to the emperor 
Louis' urges that, "as combats of this kind arc quite 
contrary to Christian simplicity and piety, and utterly 
opposed to the teaching of the GoaiJel, no Clmstian ought 
to seek to avoid the diDicuities, or seek to obtain the joys 
of this world by trial by battle." The Council of Valence 
(can. 12, an. 855) not only decrees that those who die in 
such * judicial combats ' be deprived of prayers and 
Christian burial, but calls upon the emperor to confirm 
its decree, and himself by public law to abolish this great 
evil. And among the decrees attributed to Nicholas I. is 
one' which declares that' single combat 'is illegal ; and that 
those who pin their faith to such judgments of God "are 
simply tempting Him." However, as the Church could not 
do away with them all at once, it was found necessary for 
a time, as we have seen, to tolerate some kinds of them. 

A very early' form of ordeal was that ' by cold water.* 
The person whose innocence was to be te.ited was fast] 
bound, and then immersed in water. If he did not sink hel 
_yrai guilty. It ifi in connection with this particular ' onleal ' 
that we have a regulation * of Eugenius IJ. prescribing the 
form to be observed when it was put in practice — the Mass 
to be sung ; the solemn ad]uration to be addressed to the 
accused at the 'Communion'; the giving to him of the 
body of Our Lord, with the words, "May the body and 

> Ap. M. G. Efif., V. i6t. 

* Ap, A L., I. 1 19, p. 13O0. 

* Cf. Pajti, Bret'., in vi'f. Eug-, n. r& quoting Gregi>r>- of T(Hir», to 
(how the antitjuity of trial 'by cold water,' 

* [( begins: "Cum homines vis miltcre ad probatiooem, iu iacerc 
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blood of Our Lord Jesus Cbrht be to you as a trial this 
day " : and the oath to be taken by the accused. 

The MS, concluded by stating that the form just given by 
it was ordered by Kugcnius.* That this form was really 
his work is denied by some authors, as the authority of this 
anonymous MS. is not thought by them sufficiently weighty. 

A year after the death of Eugcnius, the emperor Louis 
made (S29) a vain attempt^ to abolish trial by 'cold 
water* It was finally condemned by Innocent III. at the 
fourth Lateran' Council (1215). 

We cannot bring to a clo.se the life of Eugcntus without Hilduin. 
saying a word or two in connection with his relations with 
the abbot Hilduin, one of the moKt important Franks of 
his day. It is the more interesting to say something about 
him, because wc have quoted his Areopagitica, or ti/e of 
St. Denis, or really the apocryphal letter of the emperor 
Louis to him prefixed to that work, as an authority for 
the vision of Pope Stephen (II.) III. in the Church of St 
Denis (754). The abbot, besides being archchaplain of the 
emperor Louis, and abbot of St, Denis in Paris, had been 
also named abbot of St Germain-des-Pres in the same city, 
and abbot of St Mcdard in Soissons, He accompanied 
the young Lothairc to Rome in 824, and seems to have 
won the affection and esteem of the Pope. For, at his 
request, Eugenius not merely confirmed * in its possessions 



' " Hoc judicium . . , . per domnum Eugenium apostolkum 
inventiim c»l." 

* "Exameo aqua: frigidac .... inierdicalur." M. G. Capit, li. 
7, 16, ed. Boretiui, On ihin subject of ordtali, cj. Fagi, uii tup. ; 
Alzog, ii. 113; Hcrgenroetber, iii. 156 ff, ; Liaf^nl, Anglo-Saxon 
Church, \i, iiSff 

* Twelfth Ceneral Council, can. 18, 

' Jaflii, 2562 (1950). Hilduin, who was made abbot of Si. Denis in 
814, di«d 840. Swiie, indeed, dispute ihenuihcnuciiy of this document. 
Bui it b powerfully supported by comparison with (he letter of Hadrian 
to Maginarim, ap- .If. G. Hpp., v. p. 1. 
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the Church of St. Peter's at Rouen, but even gave him the 
body of the great martyr, St. Sebastian, which Hilduin 
placed in his abbey of St. Medard. And we are assured 
by Einhard,' that whilst the relics of the saint were there 
exposed, so many and such extraordinary miracles were 
worked as would ex ceed our power of belief ,* did we not ^u^ 
know that Our Lord, for whom the saint died, can do all 
things, as all things are subject to Him. 

Coinrf We have of this Pope a silver grosso, bearing on the 

obverse the name of Eugenius in a monogram (Eugis) and 
Scs. Petrus, and on the reverse ' Roma ' in the form of a 
cross, and Ludowicus Imp.' 

Dewbof Eugenius died 'in the month of August' (827), as we 
are informed by Einhard.' It is supposed that, in accord- 
ance with the custom of this period, his body was buried 
in St Peter's, for no mention of his burial-place occurs in 
the Lider Pontificalis, nor is any tomb in the old basilica 
marked as his in the elaborate plan of it published by 
Alfarano in 1589. 

' Einhard, ad an. 826. ' Ciaagli and Promis, Menete. 

* Ad an. 827. 
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A.D. 827. 



Sfiurfrr.— The /i/e in the Soai aj the Pojui, which is long in 
proportion lo ihc very short reign of Valentine, and lalhcr 
poetical in style Duchesne' notes thai this biography showi 
us thai, -js soon as a Pope was installed, ii was customary to 
begin to draw up a nolicc of his life up to that point, The 
length of this preliminary notice in the present instuice would 
eeem to show that a glorious pontificate was anticipated. 



Empkrors or TKS East. 

Leo VI. (the Armenian), S13-830. 
Michael 1 1. (the StammererX 820-819. 



EurutOR or th£ West. 

Louis 1. the Pious, 814-240. 



As the period of the vacancy of the Holy See on the death 
of Eugenius is nowhere stated by our authorities, it can 
only be laid down as probable that Valentine was elected 
soon after the death of his predecessor. 

He was of that city which, his biographer proudly notes, 
" holds the dignity of the chief priesthood and of the royal - 
power," and came of noble and pious parents. His father's 
name is given as Leontius, and the place of his birth as the 

' L. /*., ii. p. iii. 

> Roma " quae, Deo auctore, summi sacerdotii, et tcgalit excellcBtite 
lecinet." L. P. 

'■> 



Vdtnruio 
Aug, 8*7. 



Early 
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region of the Via Lata,' at this time the aristocratic quarter 
of Rome. From his earliest years he gave every sign of a 
good heart, and of an extraordinarj- ability. The vain and 
wicked pleasures of the young nobks were shunned by him. 
But, under skilled masters, he devoted himself to the 
acquisition of sacred and profane learning. The beauti- 
fying effect of this training on his mind showed itself in his 
words and works. 

Pope Paschal, moved by the fame of the youth's excellent 
character, brought him from the school attached to the 
Lateran palace, ordained htm subdeacon, and kept him 
near him. On account of his conspicuous qualities* of 
mind, heart, and person, he entertained a niiorethan ordinary 
regard for him, and finally made him archdeacon of the 
Roman Church. Valentine found the same favour in the 
eyes of Eugenius, who treated him as his own son. 

On the death of the last-named PontilT, there gathered 
together tn the Lateran "the venerable' bishops, the 
glorious nobles, and all the people of the city." With 
one accord they cried out. "Valentine, the most holy 
archdeacon, is worthy of the Apostolic See; Valentine 
must be made Pope!" All then hurried ofT to the Church 
of St. Mary Major, where they found the object of their 
search in prayer. No notice was taken of his long and 
earnest declarations that he was utterly unworthy of so 
great a dignity. He was declared duly elected. 

Then, in reversion of the usual order, as had also 
happened in the case of Itenedict IIL, he was enthroned 



* Th« »ev«nih civil itnd lifth ecrletiaslical region. 

■ "Eratenini«rmanca^bilis,docmiiaelarus.vultucons[Mcuus." /*. 

* "CoUeclis igilur tn unum vencnibilibut episcopiii, et gloriosis 
Ronumoruin procchbus, omnitfuc amplx urbis populo in palatio 
Laiennensi .... unius rolunutis consensu fAniier acclamntum est," 
etc. L. P. VslcniiDus "» Romanis ci cicctus c( ordinutua.'' Ann. 
Eimh., 827. 
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before he was consecrated. For we are told that, with 
every manifestntion of joy and honour, Valentine was 
escorted to the Lateran palace and seated on the pontifical 
throne. His feet were duly kissed 'by the whole Roman 
senate," and early on the first suitable day he was conse- 
crated in St. PcteKs. As no mention is made of the 
presence of the imperial missi, it may be presumed that 
they were not there. After the consecration was over, the 
Pope gave a splendid banquet and presents to the whole 
electoral body.' 

The election of Valentine was another triumph for the Th* 
nobility. Not only did they secure the nomination of one [wmificai 
of their own body, but it is again recorded that they them* 
selves took part in the election. By the decree of the 
Roman Council of 769, under Stephen (111.) IV., it had 
been definitely laid down that the choice of the Pope was 
to be in the hands of the clei^y alone, that anyone who 
opposed their rights in this matter wa5 to be anathematized, 
and that only after he had been chosen and enthroned were 
the nobilit>' and the rest of the laity to come to salute him 
' as the lord of all.' * But now we see " the party of the 
nobles gaining the upper hand," and once more claiming a 
voice in the election of the popes. Even if they did not 
secure their point in the time of Eugenius 1 1., they certainly 
did in the days of Nicholas I.' The share they secured in 
the ninth century became the preponderating one in the 
tenth. And the way in which they then exercised their 
sway was the best justification for their being finally 

' " Donis «%cram plettem, et scnalum, populumque Romanum optime 
ditavii," /b. 

* C/ iht decree as givrn by Card. Deiisdcdit, CoUtd. Can., ii. n. 
131, p. 240 if, ed. MsTtinucci. 

* "Si quia sacerdotibus scu primatibus, luMikm scu cuncto cloro 
.... Rom. ecdeiiie electionem Rom. pontificU coomdicere pne- 
sumpserit . . . anaihema sic." Mansi, Coik., xv, p. 659. 
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deprived, in the eleventh century, of all the position they 
had secured. 
Deachof Unfortunately the prosperous reign that might have 
Sept. $37.' been looked for after such a promising beginning was 
destined never to be realised. ' By a precious death,' 
Valentine went to meet his Lord after a reign of from 
thirty to forty days.' 
Coins. Short as was his reign, coins were struck bearing his 

name. There are still extant two denarii of his. On 
the obverse, in a monogram (Valens) is the Pope's nanie, 
along with the ' Scs. Petrus.' The reverse contains in the 
middle ' Imp.' and the name ' Ludowicus' round it* 

' 'Forty' according to his biographer; 'under a month' according 
to Eiohanl, ad an. 827. With regard to the place of his burial, we can 
only say what we said of that of Eugenius II. 

* Cinagli and Promis. 
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Snureis. — Although the li/e of this Pope in the Liher PonlifiiaHi 
occupies over ten quarto pages, pnictiuilly nothing of his political 
action can be gathered from it. After a notice of his character 
and elt-ciior], thi-rt* follows nothing but an eDumeration of his 
building operations, and especially of his gifts to varioLS churches. 
V«t its author was strictly a contemporary ; for when he assures 
us that, in building 'Cregoriopolis,' Gregory had done what no 
other Fopc had done, vi&, built a city, he was evidently writing 
before either the ' Leonine city,' or that of ' Lcojiolis ' of Pope 
Leo IV. (t855), had been built. The oft-mentioned Inxi of the 
emperor Louis, tlie annals of Einhard, etc., and ilie iift of Wala 
will have then to be our principal aiithoritie*. To these wc may 
now add (i) the writings of Agobard (tS^o), who had been con- 
secrated archbishop of Lyons in 813, took pan along with other 
malcontent bishops and nobles, with the sons of Louis against 
their father, and lost his See on the defeat of hispany. However. 
after the peace of 83; between Louis and Lothaire, he was 
allowed to return to it. He was one of the best and most learned 
bishop» of his age. His works may be found ap. P. I,., t. 104. 
(») The Hitl&ria of Ktlbard (ap. P. L., t. 116), the grandson of 
Charlemagne, and consequently nephew of I.ouis. to whom he was 
very much attached. He wrote his history at tlie command of 
Charles, the Bald, and lus the distinction of being the firvt lay 
historian of the Middle Ages, He treats of the unhappy troubles 
between Louis and his children, and is considered the best 
authority or thai subject. Like Thcgan and the Astronomer, he 
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favours the emperor Louis. His Htsloria, in four books, is also 
to be found in M. G. SS., u-, and printed separately, JIf. C, in 
usum sf/w/arum. There are scarcely half-a-dozen of his genuine 
teucrs, etc {ap. /'. £.., tt toA and 139), extant. 

Modfrn Works. — CJ. A. Himljr's interesting and clever work, 
Wufa ft Louis U Dib/mnairt, Paris, 1849. 



Emperors op the East. 

Michiiel II. (the Stammerer), J20-839. 

Theophilus, 819-842. 

Theodora and Michael III., 842-8^6. 



Emperors op the Wist, 

Louis the Pious, 814-440. 
Loihaiie I., Sii-Ss;. 



Theiimo* Evil were the days In which (ell the pontificate of 
Gregory- IV., not so much for any particular ill that over- 
took the Pope himself as for the troubles which overtook 
the empire, and for the further development of the causes 
which, before the end of this ninth ccntur>', were to bring 
so much misery on Europe and degradation on the papacy, 
A monastic (Xanten) chronicler, who wrote brief jottings 
of the events of this period, interrupts them with the 
sorrowful remark: "At this time the kingdom of the 
Franks was terribly troubled within itself, and the wretched- 
ness of men was daily greatly increased." "All fear of 
kings or laws has faded from the hearts of many " ' is the 
assertion of Agobard of Lyons. The quarrels between 
Louii and his sons not merely destroyed the peace of the 
empire, which loss of peace was naturally accompanied by 
the spread of lawlessness and ignorance both among the 
clerg>' and laity, but gave the more powerful among them 
opportunities for still further lessening their dependence on 

* In lus Ep. titfi!cni/oHa de injuslitiis ltd Mat/rfJttm, ap. P- t^, 
L 104. Pl 185 fT. "Qutcvit timor regum ct tegum in niultis.' CJ. a 
captlulary isstied b>- the emperors Louis and LoOuiirc in 828. C«^/., 
n. 185, c<l. Uorctius, ii. p. 3. 
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Any authority, and left the Saracens and Northmen freer to 
extend their ravages. It was whilst Gr^ory IV. was I'ope 
that Sicily was tost to the Eastern Empire and fell into 
the hands of the Saracens. The emperors of Constantinople 
were persecuting the image-worshippers and losing leiritory ; 
the emperors of the West were interfering with the freedom 
of the Pope in his own city, and at the same time losing all 
autliority at home. 

Before Gregory died, a mortal blow had been struck at 
the authority of the emperor. On the field of Fontenay the 
domination of the Franks, through the slaughter on that 
terrible day of the flower of their race, had come to an end, 
and, by the treaty of Verdun (845). their empire had been 
finally broken up. 

The successor of Pope Valentine was Gregory, a tiw 
Roman, and the son of John. At the time of his_ election p-iw 

tfTVffOQ'V 

he was cardinal prirat_of the basilica ^ of St Mw-k»,- 
(356-337). a church which after he became Pope he com- 
pletely rebuilt (S33I and adorned with mosaics, much more 



' " Etclesiam h. Marci Pontiticia, quam icmporc saccrdoiii sui 
rcgcndam susceperal .... a fundamentis priusejecil, et postmodum 
novU fabricts loam ad metioreni cullum iiic|iie d«coiem perduxil .... 
absidamiiue musivo aurcis lupenDducto coIoHImis .... depinxit." 
L. P. Couplcis placed in the tribune also Tecorded ihe work of Oregory : 
" Vasu ihol) firmo itstiint fundaminc fulchni 
Qu.-c SalomoniACfl fulgent sub sidcrc ritii. 
Haic libi pnM]ue luo perlc<:it presul honore 
Gregorius Marre eximio cui nomine Quartus. 
Til (jtiiiquc poscc Dcum vivendi (cnipora lonjja 
Donei ct ad czeli post funuj ^ideia ducai," 
Tliey aet forlli that the va»t vault on itii sure foundaliun gleam* 
benuih the &ky, and tliat Cresory, tlie fourtJi to bear that honouicd 
name, h.is erected it to the honour of St. Matlt, who is prayed in turn 
to b«j; of God long life and theu ti«aN-en for the l*ope. 

Duclicsne (Z.. P., ii, 84) notcH that theic ninuici, mo&i barbaric in 
style, were tbe last Id be excirutcd in Rome before the renaissance of 
the eleventh century, and ilial the <ui for qui is 4uice in kcepin([ wiih 
the debtued style of the period. 
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splendid with their gold than artistic in their expression, 
for they were executed in the stifTest Byzantine style. 
Despite the renoi-'ationa of Paul II. (I46S), the mosaics of 
Gregory still show him with a model of the church 
in his hand on the right of Our Lord. He is being 
presented to Him by St. Mark, the evangelist. 

According to his biogr.ipher, Gregory was at once 
cnci^clic and benign, adomwl with piety and learning, 
modest but cheerful, and powerful in discourse, one who 
worked for the poor but sought himself in nothing. 
Illustrious by his birth, he was more so by his sanctity ; 
handsome too in figure, but more beautiful from his faith. 
For these virtues he was distinguished from his early 
years, and he was raised to the priesthood by Pope 
Paschal. 
KteciioHuf The papal biographer proceeds to tell us of the distress 
^reKtxy, ^j. j|^^ Romans at the loss of popes Paschal. Eugenius, and 
Valentine in so short a time, and of their anxiety to 
find one "under whose rule,"' he adds significantly, "the 
whole nobility of the senate might be able to live pros- 
perously" (rite). "Enlightened by God." all the nobility 
{universorum procerum eorda) turned their thoughts to 
Gregory; and, under their influence, all the eiectors. with 
one voice, chose the cardinal priest of St. Mark's, whom 
they found in the basilica of SS. Coscnas and Damian. 
Unheeding his repeated declarations that he was unfit for 
so exalted an office, they carried him off in triumph to the 
Lateran palace, where he was declared duly elected' 
(827). From this period till his death, his biographer 
practically gives us no further information about him 
except in connection with his building operations, or with 

■ " Sul> cujus imperio cuncta setiatonini nobilitas rite degen 
* /f. Cf. Einhaid, ad an. 817. 
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his countless gifts to different churches, on the ground that 
he could not readily sum up all that Che Pope had done. 

But th« Roman nobles were not destined to get their 
own way quite as easily as they had hoped. Though we do 
not know for certain either the exact day on which Gregory 
was elected, or that on which he was consecrated,' we do 
know * that he wag not consecrated, till his election had been 
approved b>' the emperor Louis, it was not that the 
Romans sent word to him of the election of Gregory, and 
craved his approval of it, as they used to do under the 
By/antine sovereigns. The initiative in the matter was 
taken by the imperial envoys, who were bent on iLsserting 
their master's authority. They appealed lo the constitu- 
tion of 824, and forbade the consecration of the Pope-elect 
until Louis had satisfied himself of the validity of the 
election. And there is reason lo beliex-e* that some six 
months elapsed before the arrival of the imperial assent 
allowed the consecration to take place. 

In Eiiihard, whose annals close with the year 829, we 
read of embassies from Rome to Louis in both the years 
828 and 829. But of their purpose nothing is known for 
certain, nor do we know of any other important relations 
between the Pope and Louis till the fatal quarrels between 
him and his sons had began in earnest 

The embassy of the year 829 may. however, have been 
in connection with a dispute between the monastery of 

' According to some MSS. of ihe Mar/yrology qf St. /eromt (up. 
A(tit as., Nov., ii. p. xxxii.) the consecration took pisce on March 29, 
gaS. 

* Etnliard, if. "Gr^orias .... non prim ordinalus est, quam 
legatuf impemons Romam venit, et cleciionem populi qualis »t«t 
exAininavit." With rhU compare the aiscrtion of the Asirotiomer : 
"Dtlatii consecnitione ejut usque ad conwltum Impenlorit. Quo 
annticntc et cleciionem cleri ct populi approbante, ordinaius est in loco 
prioriB." ftt -vH. Lud^ C. 41. 

' See Bot« ' above. 
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Farfa and the Roman See as to their respective rights in 
connection with certain properties, It would appear that 
the decision of Fopc Paschal in S23* had not been put 
into effect, or, at least, that there was a difference of opinion 
as to what the popes had taken and what they had not. 
A document preserved in the Chronicle of Farfa,' and 
dated January, the sixteenth year of the emperor Luuis, the 
seventh Indiction, i-e. 829, tells us that bishop Joseph and 
count Leo, 'missi' of the emperor, 'for the purpose of 
hearing causes,' opened their court in the Lateran palace 
in the presence of Fopc Gregory. Before them came 
Ingoatd, abbot of the monastery of Farfa, in the duchy of 
Spolcto, Trusting to his charters of exemption obtained 
from the emperors, he asserted that popes Hadrian and 
Leo had by force possessed themselves of certain prcpcrties 
that belonged to the monastery, and that under the 
succeeding popes the monks had in vain tried to get 
juMice. In support of his claims. Ingoald produced various 
deeds. These were allowed by the imperial ' missi,' v/ho 
decided that the lands in question should be restored to 
the monastery. The Pope, however, refused to accept the 
decision. Whether he regarded this whole trial as a 
violation of his sovereign rights, we know not. Wc are in 
equal ignorance of the result of his carrying the matter 
before the emperor. But from a fact, with the issue of 
which we are unacquainted, it is scarcely scientific with 
Muratori to draw conclusions against the supreme power 
of the Pope in the city of Rome. 

' Supra, p. 136, 

' R. /. S^ II. ii. 375. Cf. Murat., AnH^tA an. 8391. "Residentj- 
bus nobis in Judiaa in Pnlaiio Latemnentt, in pni:5eRtia Uomoi 
Cre^orii PapBc," elc. . . . " Sed et ip»e Apo«tolicas dixit no&tro 
judicio K mmimc credere, usque dum in prxsentia D. Impcralons 
■iniut v«tiircnl.'' C/. !l Regestv 4i t-'ar/a, ii., for the ]mvilct;e» of 
Chart ernagne and Louis the Pious. 
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In the history of Louis the Pious we bave a striking 
example of the truth, that weakness, even when more or 
les* innocent in character, is often as injurious in ils effects 
as malicious wickedness. Louis was naturally a weak man. 
All he desired was to be allowed plenty of lime for hunting 
and for the performance of exercises of piety. 'Quictissi- 
mus ' is the description of him given by the anonymous 
monk of St. Gall. After the death of his first wife, 
Ermengarde (8lS). the weakness of his character became 
more apparent ; and when, in 819. he was induced to marry 
Judith, the young, beautiful, insinuating, and fascinating 
daughter of the Bavarian count Welf,' he fell completely 
under her influence. This count Welf (whose name 
appears in Italian as Guclf) is worth a second thought, as 
he was the founder of the Guclf family, which was hereafter 
to give its name* to one of the great parties into which 
Italy was to be for so long miserably divided — the Guetfa 
and Ghibellin<(. 

The new empress at once became supreme in the State,* 
and, of course, lost no time in scheming to promote the 
interests of the son (known in history as Charles the 
Bald), to whom she gave birth in the year 823. Under 
the influence of her winning ways the young emperor 
Lothaire agreed to become his half-brother's guardian, 
and to allow a kingdom to be carved out of his 
domains for him.* Accordingly, witli the most reckless 
disregard of consequences, the arrangement of 817 was 
broken, and an imperial edict proclaimed him king of 

t Tlieganus, im vit. Lud., c. 36 ; Astren., p. 949. " Hxx non est 
liti^iosa scd suiivis et bl^nda." Agobard, Ub. Apoi^ a. {. 

* Through the last of his house, * fenule, who nurried ialo- 
Italian house of Etic. ' ~ ~ 

* VU. Wala, ii. 9. Cf. Ennoldus, Canm., {v., lasi lines, with Frot- 
hatd, £fip. I S uid 39, ap. M. C. Epp^ v. 

■ Niih., //liy^li. 3. 
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Alamannia.* He was crowned on June 6, 829. To 
strengthen his Imntls, Louis summoned to court, Bernard, 
the dashing duke of Septiinania (or the S|)ailia}f MTirch), 
eittrusted his favourite child to his care, and made him 
'■the second man in the empire.'* 

The infatuated monarch had now done everything to 
ruin his empire and his home. Judith preferred the society 
and love of the young and brilhant duke to her duty 
towards her devoted husband, who was neither young nor 
bright. Her illicit amours seem to have been known to 
ever>'body '^ but to Louis, and justly scandalised the j^ood, 
especially, of course, the clergy, the natural guardians of 
morality. Such as were pos-ies^cd of any degree of state- 
craft, and these again were for the most part at this period 
in the ranks of the clergy, foresaw tliat the breaking of the 
constitution of 817 would prove fatal to the unity of the 
empire. Fromthe Popedownwardsdid the clergy denounce 
its alteration as the cause of the troubles which came upon 
the empire.* Of the nobles some were only too ready to 
foment any cause of disturbance in order that they might 
fish for themselves in troubled waters ; others were di^usted 
at the impcriousncss of Judith, and the ambition of 
Bernard.'' Lothairc was easily induced to repent of the 
concessions he had made. And as Louis and Pippin 

' lb. The eK(«nt of his kingdom is rariously given in the different 
annalixu: " lutrolus ordinaius est dux super Alisatiam (Alsace), 
Alamanniun (the madero Baden and Wurtcmburg), Riciam (Rhtctia)." 
Ann. Wcisscmburj;, 819, ap. .1/. G. SS., i. '■ Tmdidit imp. Karolo 
refrnum Ali«eins.T et Coria; et partem Burgundiae." ^>m. Xanlen^ 
it., ti. 

* * Secundum a se in nnperio pr^cfecit." Niihard, 1% 

' Bem&rduK ' ihoruin occupavii.' Vi/. Walif. li. J. Cf. iA., 8. " D« 
adulierio nuiU univfrsis remansii dubiiaiio." 16., c g. Cf, Acobard. 
Liier. Ap^i., n. 3, and passim. 

* S«e Cnrgory's Idler Xo ihe Freocb bi9h<^»,ap. P. £., L 104, p. 303. 
Cf. Vit. Witla, ii. 7. 

* Ann. Beriiman., an. 844. 
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bad been ' indignant ' at the elevation of Lothaire, they 
were now even more ' indignant ' at the intrusion of their 
half-brother* Under the plea of restoring the empire. 
Pippin of Aquitaine applied the spark to this inRam- 
mable material, and. in the spring of 830, raised the 
standard of rebellion. The emperor was seized, Judith 
was forced into i monaster}', and Bernard saved his life by 
flight.- Those of the empress's relatives, of whose undue 
advancement the sons of Louis also complained, who were 
unable to escape the vigilance of their enemies, were 
maltreated in various ways. At a diet held with the 
concurrence of Lothaire, at Conipiigne, the emperor 
Louts had to declare that it was his will that the 
consitution of 817 should hold good.* He was dien 
himself placed by Lothaire under the surveillance of 
monks. 

But many of the party In opposition were quite sattslied 
with the removal of Bernard and Judith, and with the 
undertaking that the arrangement of 817 should be 
left undisturbed. Towards Louis himscU they had no 
ill-will ; and they saw that under the weak but dictatorial 
Lothaire the aflairs of the empire were daily going from 
bad to worse.* From personal afToctlon also, the Germans 
were attached to Louis. iMrst their own ruler Louis, king 
of Bavaria, known as Louis the German, and then Pippin, 
fell away from their eldest brother. A reaction set in. 
In a diet at Niraeguen (October 830). Louis found 
himself restored to his position by the resolution of that 
assembly, and to his wife by the sentence of the Pope, 
who of necessity decided that Judith was not bound to 

' Theganui, e. 3S- 

* /^., c. 36 ; Astron., p. ^$9 ; Nithard, li. 3. 

* yU. IVaia, a. lo. " Impciium namquc a me, ut otim ordinatum 
est una robiscum . . . . iu nunere decerao." 

■ Nithard, >V. 
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remain in the convent, as she had been forced to take 
the veil.^ 

Com parattvely little punishment was inflicted on the 
rebels. Many of their leaders were, however, deprived of 
their property and exiled, and at a diet in the early part 
of the following year (February 831) I-othairc was 
deprived of his title of emperor. He was allowed, indeed, 
to retain the title of king of Italy, but was not to do 
anything of any importance without consulting his father.* 
Second Next year there were fresh disturbances,* inasmuch as 

SSooof the younger sons did not receive for their desertion of 
ah. >33 Lothaire all they had expected. As a consequence, the 
emperor, in September (S32), removed Pippin from hjg 
kingdom, and mo^t unadvisedly gave it to his younR 
favourite son Charles. It was plain that everything was 
to be sacrificed for Judith and her son. And it was to no 
purpose that Agobard, foreseeing what was coming, 
addrcrssed his Flebilis epistola to Louis, entreating him to 
abide loyally by the constitution of %\j} Practice had 
now made rebellion and the flouting of imperial authority 
quite easy and natural. Lothaire and Louis espoused the 
cause of Pippin, and once again the whole empire was 

> "Conjux venii ibi obviam «i. quam honori5ce suscepit (impcraior), 
julKnte Gregorio Romano poniifice cum aliorum cpp. juuo judicio." 
Thegin., c. 37. CJ. AnnaL Bert., ad an. 830, and Ann. Melltnus, 
830 (ap. M. C SS., i. 336). " Per aucloTitUem aponolicam et per 
consen^uiT) episcoporum .... canonicc dcfinitum eil, ui impeiator 
suAin nciperel conjugem." 

' Ni*., //ii/., I. i. c. 3. 

> AiutaJ. Bert, ad an. 832. Cf. Annal. Ftild., sub aiL, and Niihard. 

i.c. 

' Op., ed. P. /... t 104, p. 187- How the clergy fared in many parts 
in consequence of these disorders may be fr"ll>eri^cl Irom a letter of 
Agobard (r. 833} : "Ai nunc in quibusdam locia nullus ordo homiaum 
. . . . de habitations sua Ltm infidus est ul sacvrdotes, uipot« qui 
nullo mudu <iecuTi es^e possiric, nee scire ijuoi diebiu ecclKiam, vet 
habitaculum suum eis habere sit licitum," ap^ M. G. Epp^ v. 171. 
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ringing with the clamour of internal strife. And, just as 
in the rebellion of 830. perhaps most of the really virtuous 
and enlightened ecclesiastics and statesmen espoused the 
cause of the rebellious sons. Men of energy and char- 
acter were disgusted at the uxorious weakness of the 
emperor Louis. They attributed, not indeed without 
reason, all the internal troubles which were breaking up 
the enipire to the weak folly of Louis in destroying the 
arrangement of the kingdoms of the empire sanctioned 
by Rome and by general agreement in 817. They 
deplored the influence of Judith over him, and the care- 
less way in which he managed the alTairs of the empire 
in Church as well as in State, tolerating grave abuses in 
both. Such wc know was the eminently plausible position 
taken up by Agobard,' archbishop of Lyons, and by 
Wala. 

Towards liaster 8J3, the emperor drew together his iiit«rven- 
forccs at Worms, His sons assembled theirs at Colmar. i-oiw. 
In the camp of Lothaire u*as I'ope Gregory tV., who was 
to learn by his own experience how difficult it is to 
mediate, in a family quarrel especially, without incurring 
the suspicion of both parties. That Gregory acted through- 
out this miserable affair with the purest motives is abun- 
dantly evident, even from the writings of the friends of the 
emperor Louis. He was really anxious to bring about a 
lasting [)eace. And if he was desirous of working to 
preserve the unity of the empire, for what nobler cause, 
for what interest then more vital for the safety of Europe, 
could he strive? For the same end were struggling the 
most lofty-minded statesmen in Frankland. such as the 
abbot Wala and archbishop Agobard. Who, moreover, 
had more right to interfere in behalf of the unity of the 
empire than Gregory, seeing that il was from the hands of 
■ Ji., £p. 16,0.4. 
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a Pope that the two emperors had received their crowns, 
and that it was the signature of a Pope which hsd con- 
firnied the deed of 817? And so we find the biographer 
of Wala asserting that Gregory did come to work not 
only for peace, but also for unity, " that the empire might 
be saved." ' Gregory's motive in starting from Rome is 
given by the Astronomer. He was naturally, from his 
position, easily persuaded by I,othaire that he ought to 
make every eflbrt to reconcile father and son. lie was 
next assured- that he alone could bring about this most 
desirable result At last, af^cr urgent entreaties, and 
perhaps partly deceived.* he was induced to accompany 
Lothairc, and left Italy by the Pennine Alps.' He sent 
word ' to Agobard that he wished fasts and prayers to be 
offered up that God might give success to his efforts to 
restore peace to the emperor's household and kingdom. 
And when summoning the abljot Wala to him, he sent 
letters* to that energetic partisan of the inviolability of the 



' " Ml salvaretur impehum," ii. c. 1 4* 

' "Ad id ventum est ut . . . . Crcgorium papnni ndvocarcnt tui 
eniatu (juasi qui pairi solus Alios recondliAre dcbcrct et postet" /n 
viL Lud., c. 48- 

' Hinciiur, in ;i letter to II:iclri(tn 1 1. (Ep. 27, ap. P. L., L ts6X t*y* 
be went to Franciii ' subrcptus.' 

* AHMal. Bert., 3lA aa. 833 ; vit. Wala, ii. cc 14 and 17- The 
annaliit's sigallicani phrase is : " Locharius de Italia, Grcj;onuin 
apostolicuin secum adducens." According lo Niiliard (i. c 4), 
Gregory was only induced 10 ^o by urgent ctitreniicK 'maKnis pred- 
bu»,' Hence I'aschasius (/it vi/. Waia, ii, 17) makes U)ihairc »y 
ih.it he compelled Gregory 10 come ; " Quem (the I'opc) profecto himc 
idco Uborcm >u«umere coe^^mut, ut ipse vobis «ummus iniercessor 
.... occunerei." 

* "PfaKJpit ui jejunia fiiciat (Agobardus), si fone Amnipotcns 
Dominus cflecinin conatui suo prautare dignciur quatenus apud 
Ludovicum imperatorem oblineri possil ul pax .... domui el rC^oO' 
ejus icstiluatur." A|:ot>,, Ve <ompar. utrtut rtgni, whii;h is simply 
classed as a letter to Louis, April 833, ap. Af. G. Kfifi., v. 21b. 

* Invit. Waia, ii. c. 14. 
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empire, on the subject of peace and the reconciiiation of 
Louis and his sons. 

The true partisans of unity conceived the highest hopes 
from the coming of the Pope, " tlic Prince of the Apostolic 
Scci the light of golden Rome, the honour, teacher, and 
tender lover of the people."' But if the Pope was rcstly 
in earnest in his eflforts for peace, the whole conduct of 
Lothairc proves that he was not sa He was only working 
for his own ends. His first object was to gain time, which 
was all-important to a rebel host that had to come 
together from so many different quarters. A war of words 
was meanwhile carried on vigorously. The presence of 
Gregory in the camp of I^othairc not unnaturally gave the 
impression that he was committed to support the cause 
of the emperor's sons. Whereas from Lothaire's recorded 
action with regard to the Pope, there cannot be much 
doubt that he was kept in his camp by a judicious com- 
bination of persuasion, fraud, and quiet pressure. 

The bishops of the emperor's party, when summoned to 
come and meet the Pope, suspicious of his impartiality, 
refused to obey. They even talked of excommunicating* 
him if he should have in mind to excommunicate them. 
language whi(;h even the Astronomer, who reports it, and 

' Rhabanui Mk»ru«, .If. G. PP., ». l6i. He continues ; 
"Undc opus est valde lua quod procectio fonis 
Succorrat miseris, quos inimicui odil. 
Eripe, Htncic, piis nionitis prccibuiHfue iacnitis 

Commistum tiliimci, insior. ab boUv gngeixi, 
Ui lua Isms mutcM mcrccs ct gloria icmpcr." 
* "Cum %cro rumor .... scrcrci dc ce;cri5 quod vemm cr-K. de 
papa vcrn Komano, quod idco adcssei, ut lai^i impcnttorcm qium 
episcopos cxcomniunlcationis iorotire vtlkt vincuiis, si <jui inobcdicntcs 
esscnt mx filiorumque imperatoris volunUili, pnnim quid subripuit 
cppis. imp. prteiumpticnh audaeite aaMreniibus nullo niodo se 
(epi&CDpcu) velle ejus volunuti succumbere. Sed si excommuiticalunis 
adveniret, exccmmunicatux abiret : quum aliter «e habeai amiquurum 
Citnoouin aucioriUs. ' AtCron., in vtt. LhJ,, c. 48. 
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is a friend of the emperor, does not fail to sttgmattM as 
a piece of audacious pre<tumption quite opposed to the 
language of the ancient canon.s. Rut in the excited and 
suspicious state in which the minds of men then were, we 
lind that the bishops, inspired, no doubt> by the daring 
empress,' went further. As Gregory's reply to them 
shows, they threatened to depose him. Of all this wc have 
knowledge from a letter of the Pope which, in a more or 
kss complete form, is cited by Agobard in his short tract 
on "'The Comparison between Hcclcsiastical and Civil 
Government," but which is printed separately in the 
collection of Agobard's letters in the Monumenta Germanue. 
In the early part of this pamphlet Agot>ard does not 
fail to point out to the bishops of the emperor's party that 
tJicre might be some ground for their hostility towards the 
Pope, if he had come in a hostile spirit ; but that as he 
had come on an errand of peace, he must be obeyed. 
Gregoiy-i Gregory was naturally annoyed by the blind oppoai- 
tbe uihopi tion which the ecclesiastics who remained faithful to 
cnpctw't the emperor had evinced towards him ; and he began to 
'^ think that perhaps he h»d better retire without making 

any further efforts at a reconciliation, as feeling was 
evidently running too high to give much room for reason. 
Kut the abbot WaEa and his friend and biographer the 
monk Paschasius Radbert comforted the Pope by remind- 
ing him, by means of quotations from the Fathers and his 
predecessors which they handed him in writing, that his 
was tlie power and authority, derived from God and St 
Peter, to go to all the nations to proclaim the true faith, or 
to make peace. " In you," they said,' " is all the authority 



> Mr/. W^da, ii. t6. 

* /m x-it. Waitt, ii. c. t6. " In eo (Gregotio) estet omnU auctoritas 
B. Petri, excellent ct poievUi viva, a quo oportem universos 
jndiom, iu ut ip«c n neminc judicandut euct." Well then <locs the 
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of BlcKScd Peter, that great and living power, by which all 
must be judged, while you yourself cannot be judged by 
anyone." 

Encouraged by this reminder of the charge that had 
been laid upon him, Gregory proceeded to address a .sharp 
rejoinder to the letter he had received fronn the bishops of 
Louis. To cite the excellent summary of Jaffti': "He 
chastised their insolence, repelled their charges, and 
derided their threats." You professed, uigcd the Pope, to 
have felt delighted when you heard of my arrival, thinking 
that it would have been of great advantage for the emperor 
and the people ; you added that you would have obeyed 
my summons had not a previous intimation of the emperor 
prevented you. But, continued Gregory, you ought to 
have regarded an order from the Apostolic See as not less 
weighty than one from the emperor. Besides, it is false 
that the empcmr's prohibition preceded your receiving 
mine. He then lays down the principle which every 
God-fearing man must regard as fundamental : " The 
government* of souls, which belongs to bishops, is more 
important Chan the imperial, whiclx is only concerned with 
the temporal." Gregory brands as shameless their assertion 
that he has only come blindly to excommunicate, and 
naturally holds up to contempt their offer to give him an 
honoura.ble reception i( he should come exactly in the way 
the emperor wants htm. Their appeal to the oath of 
fidelity which he has taken to the emperor, Gregory twice 
distinctly declines to admit. He, however, allows it to 



biographer of Wala go on lo ask what son of bishops those wore who 
" inaurgebam contra cxput louui Clinsti ecclcsiic, nc pacem fctrct inter 
pAtrem et filio»." 

' ^*£i 1S"^('957J' The leller i* given at lnuglh in M. G. JE>»/.. 
V. 328. 

■ "Majus «Me regim«a animanim, quod est poniificale, qium 
imperule, quud est teinporalc" Ep. Greg., ap. tW. G. Bfp., v. Ii8. 
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pass, and says he will avoid perjury by pointing out to the 
emperor what he has done against the unity and peace of 
the Church and his kingdom. As the cause of all the 
subsequent troubles, the alteration of the partition of 817 
is strongly denounced by the Pope He upbraids ' the 
bishops for opposing his efforts in behalf of peace. " What 
they threaten has not been done from the beginning of the 
Church." 

If only Louts had acted vigorously, he would certainly 
have crushed his enemies; but, even when he began 
to move his forces forward, he continued to negotiate. 
Messengers were sent on the one hand to ask the Pope 
why he so long delayed ' to come to him, and on the other 
to remind* his sons of their duty, and to ask them why 
they prevented the Pope from visiting him. 

By the feast of St John the Baptist (J\mc 24, 833), 
the two armies stood facing each other at a place called 
Rothfield (Red field), afterwards, from the treachery mani- 
fested thereon, known as the Field of Lies, and thought to 
be what is now called Rothleucht (Red light), near Colmar. 
Then, at length, to gain time for his schemes, Lothaire 
allowed the Pope to go to the emperor. But Louis, despite 
the previous exhortation given him by Agobard,* did not 
receive Gregory "with becoming honour,"^ to quote the 
expression of the Astronomer. However, it did not take 
the Pope long before he convinced the emperor of his 

' " Vos consmini obsiticn perversitatibus venrb nobis, qui l«gaIioDe 
pacis fungimMT." /i*. 

* Astron., c 48. ' In vit. Wala. n. c. 17. 

■ E(x, ap. <•/. G. SS., V. as6. While vniting to remind ite emperor, 
"oijus tevereotia: debitaro esti* ail veslrum coiidianum profecUim 
etga sedem apostolifam," he did tint hnititte tc tay that if the Pop« 
came to lSj;ht he ihould be repelled by force. But, he added, if he 
comes Tor peace sake, he inu»t not be resitted but obeyed. 

* " Iinpcnitor in !paa Acie consistcns suscepil, licet indecenliu* quan 
dcbuii.'' AatroiL, /, c. C/. vit. IViUa, t. (. 
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good faith, and of his impartiality. He assured Louis 
that it was only to make peace that he had undertaken so 
long a journey.' The Pope remained some days with the 
emperor arranging matters, and giving and receiving 
presents. At length he was sent back to Lothairc " to 
arrange a mutual peace." ' 

But ' the few days ' had been adroitly spent by the l-ou« J* 
crafty Lothairc in buying Ihe fidelity of the emperor's 
troops. Th*y deserted him in crowds, till he tt'.is left practi- 
cally helpless, and the scheming Lothairc took heed that 
he had not even the moral support of the Pope's presence. 
For he refused to allow Gregory to return to the emperor* 
in accordance with the lattcr's wishes Clearly, in all 
this unfortunate affair, Gregory had very little of his own 
way. 

Abandoned by his foUowers, Louis once again fell into 
the hands of his sons. The empress Judith was sent ofiT 
into exile to Fortona (the ancient Dcrtona), one of the 
oldest cities of the North of Italy; Louis was shut up 
in the monastery of St. Mcdard at Soissons : and, to his 
intense nvitf, his young son Charles was taken from htm 
and imprisoned in the monastery of Pmm. Lothairc 
"seized* the Imperial power and allowed the Pope to 
return to Rome (July S33), Pippin to Aquitaine, and 
Louis to Bavaria." 



' /?. * /i. Cf. Thegam., c. 42. 

' Atlron^ c. 48. According lo Wala's biograplier. tli« foliowen of 
Louis dcwnc'l him of ihcir own accord. "Sine ullius, quanium reacire 
potui, persuasione .lui exhort iitinnr." Kui il must be borne in mind 
that Radbert wan anxiou* 10 nuke things look as well as they CAuld for 
his superior's pony. 

* Ah>m/. Btrl., «d an. 833. " l-oih«riiis, arrcpin potestatc rcfia, 
apostolicum Roin&in, t'ipptnum in Aquitaniam, ci Ludoicum in 
Baivariam redire ptrminl" Cf. Nithard, ffttt,, i. c. 3. Creeory 
raturas " itineris ixcoitudine corrcptus." Th« Aiironomer {c. 48) says 
that "seeing: such ihinj^s, he returned to Rome with the greatest grief." 
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If Lothairc thus arrogated the supreme power to him- 
self alone, it was because he was emboldeiied so to do by 
the action of the Pope and his own party in previously 
deciding that the empire had faSleii from the hands of 
Louis, and should be taken by Lothairc.' As for the 
?ope, he returned tV Rome in the most profound dis- 
couragctiicnt.' 

Knowing that the aged emperor would be more affected 
by the condemnation of the Church than by that of the 
State, Lothaire ciused a diet to be held (October Ha) at 
Compi^ne. Through the agency of the bisho^K of his 
party, i.e. of those interested in the cause of ihe unity 
of the empire, under the presidency of Ebbo of Rheims, 
the unhappy Louis again* declared himself ready to sub- 
mit to public penance. The condemnation passed upon 
him by the- synod was based mainly on his breaking the 
ordinaiio imperii of 817.* A little later he laid aside 
the insignia of his office, and put on the garb of a 
penitent. 

1 "Tune ab eodem sancto vjro et ab omnibus qui conv«nerant. 
adjucticaium ci, iguia impcrium . . . . dc manu patm ceciderut, ut 
Augustus Honotius (Lothairc) .... eutn rdevaret." Pasch»»iii« then 
goes oi) 10 say, " Soacepil, nescio (juo judicio .... totios monxrctiiam 
Imperii." Vii. M'altr, ii. 18. 

* After the above cxpaiition (almost in the words of contemporary 
authorities) of the conduct of the Pope throu>,'hout thl:i afEiir, ilic rmder 
will be able co fonn hix awn opinion nf ihi; curreclneM of these re- 
Aections of Gregoraviui {Jiem/, iii. 70). Cregory "had only sougtK 
to effect an cquivoGtl mediation, the result ot which had diminished his 
aulhoriiy. Called to the hiKhent mission of the pricsihootl — to >ooibe 
irriutcd humanity by love, and to csUtblish peace between princes aoA 
peoples — he bad shown himself intent solely on his own Aclvantage.' 
Hiinly jicirnitB himself siniilfli aapersions on the conduct of the Pope. 
Resting on nothing but iheir authors' conceptions, tbcy can be ne- 
glected. They are not supponed by a shred of evidence, even from the 
writin)[s of the supponcrs of Louis. 

> He h.td already subtniited to it once at Alti^y (Sai) for the death 
of Bernard. 

* Labbe, Cane., vii. 1689, c i ff. 
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But the millennium had not yet come for the empire of i» fWorMj 

locitipiic. 

the Franks. On the contrary, there rather came a time 834. 
when it might almost be said thnt all were for a. party and 
none were for the State, Lothaire's chief supporters 
quarrelled amou^; themselves as to who was to be the 
second in the empire,' and the empress Judith went oa 
steadily plotting to increase the portion to be held by her 
son. The real imperialists were disgusted, and it was the 
thought of many that Lothaire had gone too far in hi's 
hurnilidtion and ill-treatment of his father. His brothers 
took up arms against him, and he had to By hastily towards 
Italy (^^4) to avoid falling into their hands. In the 
Church of St. Denis, at Paris, Louts was reinvested by the 
bishops with the symbols of empire (March)^ Too for- 
tunate in having such a father, the base Lothaire once 
more received pardon, and was allowed to i<ccp the king- 
dom of Italy. 

But he had the soul of a tyrant, and when he found him- Loiluin 
self unable to oppress his tender-hearted father, he turned >i.hc* of 
his attention to harassing the possessions of the Roman 
Church (836). When word of this was brought to Louis 
he was very much annoyed, and sent (836) envoys to 
Lothaire to rcn-ind him that, when he gave him the king'- 
dom of Italy, he had recommended him to have a care of 
the Holy Roman Church, to be its defender and not its 
despotlcr. Lothaire was also ordered to have ever)'thing 
ready for his father, who intimated his intention of going 
to Rome as well to protect * the Roman Church as for 
prayer. One, however, of the numerous irruptions of the 
Nonhmcn, which occurred about this time, prevented the 

' Nilhard, i. 4, As Paschasias puis ii, no measures were taken 
"quomodo cleinc«ps uniium «t inconcuMum (impertuin) inaDerel." 
FiV, ff'a/tf , ii. 1 9. 

* Astrfin..c 55, and Amiat. Btrt^ ad an. 837. " Iter nium Romam 
dcfensionis s. Rom. ecvleaiic alque oraiionis gnuSa tndixit (Ludovicut)." 
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emperor himseir from going to Rome, but in his stead, as 
the Astronomer informs us, he sent Adrcbald, abbot of 
Flaix.' 

Embuiyoi The imperial envoy found the Pope very !I1. suflering 
thc^Popc. from a continual bleeding at the nose. But, as Gregory 
^ himself. 4aid, the consolation he received from the emperor's 

kindly words made him almost foryet hi^ illness. After 
bestowing all manner of favoure on the abbot, the Pope 
sent along with him, on his return, two bishops, Peter of 
CcntumccIlK (Civita Vccchia) and George, who was also 
' regionary of the city of Rome.' When Ihcy reached 
Bologna the party found that they were not to be allowed 
to proceed further. Lothaire evidently did not wish his 
conduct to be too well known by the emperor. However, 
the letter which they were bearing from Gregory to Louis, 
Adrcbald managed to smuggle to its destination. One 
of his followers, under the disguise of a beggar, contrived 
to evade the vigilance of Lothairc's soldiers, and conveyed 
the document in safety to Louis across the .'\lps.' Although 
our knowledge of this affair terminates here, the incident is 
noteworthy. It shows the cordial feeling of Louis for the 
Pope — a feeling he could not have entertained had he not 
been convinced that Gregory had not been unfriendly 
towards him — and the despotic, because weak, character 
of Lothaire. 

rnrUiftf Whilst the Northmen and Saracens were making fierce 

widdMii descents upon theempire(the Saracens plundered Marseilles 
f^"' in 838), the endless succession of ungrateful rebellions on 
the one hand and weak acts of folly and forgiveness on the 
other went on. Pippin of .'^quiuine died in December 838. 

' "Gregorium P. de nccesianis consuliums, e[ voluniaicfn iin- 
peraloris. cxteraque wbi injuncU perlaturus." Ap. J*. L., p. 970. 

* Direct from cbe Astronomer, I. c. "Scd tanto iiaudio ad verba 
Impemiori) et compasiionet ejus i«<;r«aiiu est, u( pn^ereiur h pene 
jncommodiutis proprisc obliium." 
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A fresh division of his empire by Louis to the benefit of 
Charles and Lotha.ire drove Louis the German to arms. 
Subdued and pardoned one year (839), he again appealed 
to force the next. Marching to subdue him, the unhappy 
father died (June 20, 84O), at the age of sixty-four. 

On his deathbed Louis had ordered the imperial regalia Wm 
to be sent to Lothaire, who resolved to be emperor in fact Loibairr 
as well as in name. He thought to crush Charles and tiroihen. 
Loub the German, separately. Again the whole empire 
was seetJiing inwardly unth the violent passions of war 
which were consuming its vital force, as fatally as, when 
unbridled, corresponding ones destroy the human frame. 

Undeterred by previous failure, Gregory made an effort The Copr 
to bring about peace between the brothers, as we learn to bnnK 
from Prudentius, bishop of Troyes, who wrote the fourth"™- 
part of the annals that go by the name of St. Berttn. and 
was an eye-witness of many of the events about which he 
treated. This time the Pope did not go himself to the 
scene of action, but sent George, archbishop of Kavcnna. 
But, as on a previous occasion, Lothaire had detained the 
Pope himself when on a similar errauid of mercy, so now 
he would not suflTer George to go and visit the kings, his 
brothers.* Prudentius goes on to inform us that in the 
battle o( Fontenay, of which we shall have to speak 
presently, George fell into the hands of the forces of 
Louis the German and Charles, but was sent back with 
honour to his own country. Such is the account, 
probably the correct one, of Prudentius in connection 
with the mission of George. The historian's episcopal 
city of Troyes was not far from the 6eld of Fontenay. 



■ Annai. BirL, ad an. 841. "Georsius, Ravenoalts episcopus, a 
Cregorio Romano ponlifice ad Lothiuriuiti fratietque ejus pAci« 
gratia directus, sed a Lotliuio deicnius, neque ad fmtm venire 
permiSiUS." 
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He was, in the strictest sense, a contemporary (as he w&s 
already a bishop in 847) and a man of known uprightness 
of character. There is, however, an account of this embassy 
of George which is quite difTerent to the one already given. 
It is fumtshcd us, in his tife of Archbishop George, by 
AgncUus of I^avenna. a writer of this same century, and 
acknowledged ' to be hostile to the popes. The following 
is the substance of Agnellus'ft story. After his consecration 
at Rome by Gregory.and after he had taken the usual oath 
of obedience to him. George at once became his opponetlL* 
Hearing that Gregory was sending envoys to try to bring 
about peace between Lothaire and his brothers, he asked 
Lotbaire to obtain the Pope's permission chat he him- 
self might be attached to the embassy. Leave was 
granted, and he went with the af>ostolic curse [sic). He 
took with him all the money and plate that belonged to his 
Church, and " all the privileges which Maurus and all the 
other bishops of Ravenna had obtained from the emperors" 
(Greek). With the money.* he hoped to induce Lothaire 
to make hira independent of the Roman Pontiff. After 
the overthrow of Lothaire's army at Fontenay, George fell 
into the hands of the enemies' troops. His treasure was 
plundered, his precious documents tossed into the mud and 
pierced through and through with the soldiers' lances, and 



1 By Muraiori {Atutai., v\\. 4S) and Gregorovius (ii. 333 n.X 
Andrew, a man of noble binlt, who was abbot of S. Maria ' od 
Blachernx,' at Ravenna, and is Kcnerally called by the name oS 
Agnellus, wroie his lives tjf ihc archbishops of Ravenna aboui the 
year 842, oonfcsMdly iclying to some extent on bis iai^;ination. C/. 
[he introduction to his Uber PoHti/., ap. P. L-, t. 106, aod Hodgkin, 
Italy, *U., \. 473. 

» " Statin) conirarius oidinaiori sue «xstitit." In vit.,c. 1. 

* "COgilAns quod per earn (^c»M>'iti«i) po»setsubverlei« impentloria 
corda ut cxlret dc sub poiestaic Romani pontificls." /A* c. 2, This 
'independence' of the authority of the Pope a quite a crve with 
Ag^ellus. {C/. vol i., pt. it., p. 1 1 fT. of ibi* work.) 
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he himself ill-trcatcd. Brought before Charles and Louis, 
he would have been sent into perpetual exile, " as they 
had heard ' of his malt{jnity." had it not been for the com- 
passionate intercession of the empress-mother Judith. At 
her request he was allowed to return to Ravenna, which 
he did. probably a sadder and wiser, certainly a poorer, 
man. As is vcr>' often the case with the narratives of 
Agncllus, much of the above has no better foundation 
than that worthy's imagina.tion. 

Lolhaire, who had, it would seem, lost more than one Thi? battir 
opportunity of crushing his brothers singly, at length made »o(.»y. i^u 
up hia mind to fight them when their forces were combined. 
The hostile armies, made up of troops from every part of 
the empire, met at Fonlcnay (now Fontcnoy-cn-PuisayeX 
near Auxerre, on Saturday. June 25. 841. The battle 
ended in the defeat of Lothairc, though both the great armies 
were almost cut to pieces. In verses * of no little feeling 
has the terrible slaughter of Fontenay been described by 
one Angilbert, " the sole survivor of those who fought in 
the front rank," Never, he says, were more killed on one 
field of battle. Cursed be the day that saw it May it be 
blotted out from memory, and may the light of the sun 
never fall upon it I 

This engagement is generally regarded as of the first 
importance tn the history of the modern kingdoms of 
France, Germany, and Italy. Their existence as separate 

' 16. "Audicntcs dc inaligniutc Gcorgii,co quod ^xvusct prasimus 
esset." 

* Prinwd M ib« «ad of the Historia of Nilhard, is the ed. " in u»uin 
scholarum." 

Malcdicia dies ilia, 

Ncc in annj circuli (lie) 
NumeretuT, sed radatur 

Ab omni nKinoria ; 
Jubai solia illi de^it 
Aurora, cr«piuculo. 
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and distinct realms is traced to the field of Fonlcnay. 
All hope of these countries being welded into one 
empire wa* destroyed by the defeat of Lotbaire, For 
some half century longer the line of the CaroHogian 
emperors wiU continue to exist. Rut ihey will be emperors 
more in name than in fact The growth of the German, 
French, and Italian languages, «een in embryo in the texts 
which have come down to us of the oaths taken at the treaty 
of Verdun, will render permanent the division begun in 
June 841. Unfortunately, at the time, the subdivision 
of the empire into three great parts did not end the breach. 
Following out the thought of an author (Floras) of this very- 
year (841), we may write: "for an emperor, there were kings; 
for kings, kinglets. And for kingdoms there were noon to 
be but mere fragment* of kingdoms." Even Agnellus of 
Ravenna, a writer by no means gifted with any extra- 
ordinary intelligence, had the wit to write, in a prophecy 
which — to fill up his life of Gratiosus — he puts^ into the 
mouth of that prelate : "What is now the Roman empire 
shall be desolated, and kings shall sit on the emperor's 
throne. . . . And to the sea coasts shall come unknown 
nations, who will plunder those regions and render tributary 
those of the Christians they do not slay, . . . And 
Christian shall rise up against Christian. . . . And from 
the East shall rise up the race ot Agar {the Saracens), who 
shall plunder the cities by the sea; and no man shall 
escape them. For in every part there shall be but power- 
less kings, who will oppress their subjects. All things shall 
grow smaller. Servants will \x. above their masters, and 
ever)' man shall trust in his own sword. And over the 

' tn vlt. Gratiosi, c. a. Gratiosus was archbishop of Ravenna 
vfhen il WM visiied by Charleinagnc. Agobani, in h'n Ap^togy for the 
MKis of Louis, Also declared that, unless God ircrc to prevent it. tbe 
result of thft civil wars would be : " Aut extern dabitur tegDum. aul 
in multos tyr^rtnoi ditpenietur" ; n. 4. 
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new generations there shall arise judges and dukes, who 
will overturn the earth." This semi-scriptural language 
very aptly expresses the break up of the Carolingian 
empire into kingdoms ; and of the Icingdoms themselves 
into more or less independent dukedoms, countstiips, and 
the like, when fathers went on subdividing their kingdoms 
between their sons; and when, in the course of the intestine 
wars thnt arose in consequence of these partitions, the kings 
had to give such privileges and grants of land and money 
to procure help from their nobles as to make them 
practically small sovereigns. In this descending sub- 
division wc have the groundwork of feudalism. 

.After the decisive battle of Fontcnay, some time elapsed ini-ircaiy 
before a ntodns vtvendi could be agreed upon between a4j. 
the three brothers. At length, after more fighting and 
much negotiation, the famous treaty of Verdun was agreed 
to (August 843). With the imperial title Lothaire was 
to have Italy, and, roughly speaking, the belt of land 
stretching therefrom to the North Sea, that lay between 
the Rhine on the east, and the Rhone, Saonc, and the 
Mcuae on the west; Charles, the Bald, was to have France, 
and Louis, the German, the country between the Rhine and 
the Oder, and all the territory drained by the D;inube, ihe 
Drave, and the Save to the point where the two latter 
rivers merge into the Danube. .After this division there 
was for a .«hort while the semblance of peace in what once 
had been the empire of the Franks. 

Hut their imperial power had passed away for ever. 
"Woe to the race of the Franks!" cries out Florus the 
deacon, the head of Agobard's school of Lyons, and the 
heir of his elevated political views. "Once there was one 
empire and one people. But now this great power is 
trampled under foot, like a garland of lovely flowers cast 
from the brow it adorned. This empire, lately one, is now 
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divided into tliree ; and no one can be lootced up to as its 



emperor, 



"1 



TitetiidaS About the time thnt in the West thiti temporary lull in 
dum, B«>. the quarrels between Louis's sons occurred, the close of the 
iconoclastic heresy was celebrated in the East. As Gregory 
had no particular share, as far as wc know, in bringing 
about this most joyful and important event, it will here 
be merely touched upon. Michael II. (the Stammerer) 
had shown himself a persecuting foe of the image- 
worshipper*. His son Thcophilus (829-January 30, 842) 
proved himself even a more cruel enemy' of holy 
images. He even wtrnt to the length of branding two 
brothers on the forehead with some ofTensive verses of his 
own composing. Methodius, who was afterwards patriarch, 
was kept in prison for seven years. But the efforts of 
one emperor after another for one hundred and twenty 
years could not prevail against truth. Theophtlus had 
not been dead a month when iconoclasm in the East was 
also dead. His wife Theodora was an image- worshipper. 
A-i his son Michael III. (the Drunkard) was only three 
years old at the time of his father's death, Theodora 
was named regent. With the advice of her councillors, 
the iconoclastic patriarch John was deposed, Methoditis 
— apiininled in his stead, and a synod' summoned which 
decreed the restoration of the images and the celel>ration 
of a 'feast of orthodoxy' in commemoration of that event. 

I QHtrt/a lit /iivU. imfi.y ap. /'. A., t. 1 19, p. 149 (T. 

" Ai tunc mniuK apct lanio cle culmine lapsus 
Finren ccxx quoncUm capiti dejecia cornan, 
Qunm varius texit redolenii graminc fulgoc 
Cunctomm Cf htur jiedibus." 
* " Ceitc foi», .lucun mifnAgemcni iie flit gardcf, . . . . l» perei*cuikin 
fut violeme," is the language of the noii-Caihutic writers, Laviue et 
R.iinbaud, L^r Onginft, \\ 63?. 

' </. UMliti synmi., ap. Lalibe, vit. 1784, or Mansi. xi». 787. The 
eighth General Council (869) also condemned the ieonMlastt- 
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The first feast was kept immediately after the holding 
of the synod, viz., on the first Sunday of Lent, which that 
year (842) fell on February 19, Nowadays, both in the 
Greek and Russian Church, this feast (still kept on the first 
Sunday of Lent) has a wider signification, for on it is now 
celebrated the victory over all heresies which are then 
anatlicmatiaed. Iconoclasm was dead, but its efTects, Jn 
the direction of separating the Ka^st from the West in tlie 
domain both of politics and religion, remained. 

To say ' ioonoclasm was dead ' in the East is perhaps to Medrni 
make too strong an assertion. For wilh curious incon- itono. 
sistcncy it would seem that the so-called orthodox Greeks arc 
to-day both imagc-brcakcrs and imagc-worsbippcrs. The 
writer of these pages will never forget his astonishment when, 
in speaking to a well-informed Russian on the possibility 
of union between the Greek churches and the Sec of 
Rome, he interjected : " But there is the question of the 
icons ! " It appears that the orthodox Greeks are not only 
passionately attached to their venerable icons, made in 
the same form now for many centuries, but regard the 
Latin Church as idolatrous. Those who worship icons of 
two ditnensiors are orthodox, but those who worship statues 
of three dimensions are heterodox, are idolaters. 

Ignoring, then, both tlic principles laid down by the 
second council of Nicica and by liiat of 843, and their 
previous practice, the use of .'itatues (evert of the cruciflx, 
if with a .solid and not merely a painted figure on it) 
apparently gradually died out among the <//>»m(/«j' Greeks. 
And insensibly there came into vogue with them that 
traditional style in sacred art, anything but beautiful and 
artistic, with which all are so familiar in the Greek or 
Rus'sian icon. "This," writes' the Rev. H. F. Tomt, 

I Tht Chureh andtki Koitem Empire, p. 1 15. Cf. Breluer, La ^utfvtit 
<ks images, p. 54 JT., and Bayet, L'art Bytantin, ^ C84 ^- and p. i$% f. 
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" was stereotyped by a remarkable book, which was com- 
piled at an unknown but early period — the ' Guide to 
Painting' of Dionysius of Agrapha, which contains rules, 
very often of a minute description, for the treatment ol" 
(sacred) subjects. . . . This manual fs in use at the 
present day, and explains the singular uniformity of 
design in the paintings, both ancient and modern, of the 
Greek Church." 

Whilst the Christians of the empire were slaughter- 
ing one another, the Pagan Northmen and the Moham- 
medan Saracens were taking posf^essinn of various parts 
of their country. In 827, brought in by a traitor, the 
Saracens of Africa, the subjects of the Aglabite dynasty of 
Kairouan, effected a landing in Sicily. Messina and 
Palermo were captured in the course of a few years. 
They had indeed made innmd.s into the island during the 
two preceding centuries but this time they came to stay. 
They soon got possession of a large portion of the island, 
and it) little more than a century the Greeks were com- 
pletely driven' out of it. The Greek officials, in with- 
drawing to the mainland, that is. to the cities of Southern 
Italy which still acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Greek?, carried with them the name of Sicily. Hence 
the origin of the name the ' Two Sicilies.' Even before 



• Cy. Staria dtgli /lali<i»u\ by Cania, v. c 71 ; Muraiori, ad an, 
XiS ; Europe, 476^18, by C. Oman. c. 36. In his preiace the latt- 
naincd Huihor wtiies : "I iini iini .actjuainted with any moJern Engliib 
book where ihc enquirer can lind an accouni of Uic Molianimcttan 
invKsionsi ai Italy and Sicily in the ninth century." In the chapter 
cited, Mr. Oniitn K'^^ much vmluable infoniution to supply the 
deficiency. According to him. ihe Byzantine defence broke down by 
the loM of Mtssina (843) and Enna, the strongcvi pojt in the centre 
of the inland (859), In 87S fell Syracuse. The temaimog lewMruag- 
holdt fell in the beginning of the tenth century. But according to an 
Arab Cfaronicic ( CArvn. iu., ap. iV. / .s'., I. li. p. 34 S>. McMtiia fell in 
S31. Oman's other dates are confirmed by the Chronicle. 
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they had established themselves in Sicily, the Maslems of 
Africa had made descents upon Italy. Despite the exer- 
tions we have seen made by Leo III. to put his coast in 
a good state of defence, Centutncella: ' (Civita Vecchia) 
was sacked by the Moors In 813, even during the lifetime 
of Charlemagne. The ravaging of the west coast of 
Italy naturally increased after the Moors obtained a firm 
foothold in Sicily ; and of course their devaMations spread 
further after they had been basely called in as allies (S^o) 
both by Radelchis and by Siconulf, who were fighting for 
the dukedom of Bencventum. But the infidels simply 
turned to their own advantage the furious civil dissen- 
sions which they found raging in Beneventum. They 
seized Bari by treachery,' and kept it Up to the year 
851 they ravaged Southern Italy with more or less im- 
punity, [n d.\ngcr such m thi<i, well might the popes 
bestir themselvc-i. 

While the different sovereigns of the Franks and thcGi 
princes of Southern Italy, utterly careless of everything 
except their own personal gains, were calling to their aid 
the foes not merely of civilisation but of Christianity, the 
pagan Northmen and the Mahomcdan Saracens, Gregory 
was doing what lay in his power to protect that part of 
Chrbtcndom over which he held sway. That he was 
equally solicilous for the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of his people is the verdict of his biographer, when about 
to speak of his defensive works. The Jioak of the Popes 
goes on to explain how the depradations of the "wicked 
race of the Agarent (Saracens), which are still going on," 
caused Gregory to reflect seriously as to the most efficacious 
measures to be taken to secure the safety of his people. 



opolls, 



' "CetilumcellasTusciic ciiitaicm ct Nke.im prorincix NarboncDiis 
(M:iun) vMlavenmt." Eiinhard, ad lU). 813, 

* Cf- Erchcmpcrt, 1I aficr 910) Hist, Lang,^ cc 16, \^. 
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He concluded that the best thing to be done was to guard 
tKe Tiber by rebuilding the city of Ostia which vns then 
in ruins. Gregory accordingly betook himself to the spot 
(probably after S41) with a number of Romans, and built 
himself a villa hard by. By dint of great exertions a 
new city, or, perhaps, rather a new citadel or fortress, 
designed by the Fope to be known as Gregoriopotis, arose, 
a<i it would appear, close to the ancient Ostta. The new 
city was made 'very strong.' and its high walls were further 
defended by a deep moat, crossed by drawbridges, and 
by a supply of military engines (called 'pctraria;") for 
casting huge stones. Nowadays, however, Grcgoriopolis is 
supposed by some to have been within the circuit of the 
walls of the ancient Ostia "towards the Porta. Romans, 
instead of occupying the site of medieval Ostia, which still 
remains."' According to Lanciani* the account in the 
Liier Ponti^atlis " is greatly exaggerated, to judge froni 
the remains of Grcgoriopolis which the late C L Viscontt 
and I laid bare in the winter of 1867-S. . , . He simply 
selected two or three blocks of old houses on the left side 
of the main street, and filled up the doors, windows, and 
shop frnnts with mud walls. He also barricaded the 
openings of the streets, which ran between the blocks. 
It is possible, though wc found no evidence, that the houses 
surrounding this rudimentary fort on the opposite sides 
of the boundar>' streets were levelled to the ground." 
However, as it docs not appear that the Pope's biographer 
was writing a romance, it would seem more rational, 
pending further excavations, to accept his statements more 
literally. It is far more likely that the discoveries of 
Lanciani relate to the hasty work accomplished by the 
people of Ostia tliemselve!. when, in the following pontifi- 

' Murray's Hand-bo^ for Romt, p. 443, 

* Tki DettructioH of Afuintl Rome,p^ ri6-7. 
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catc, ihc Saracens made their famous raid up the Tiber 
in 846. For we are expressly told, in the Farncsian 
addition to the Li^er Pontificalis^ that the inhabitants 
had mudc an aiumpt to block up the city before they 
abandoned tL 

This, whether or not the nnost important, was by no The Aqua 
means the only restoration effected by Gregory. In 
addition to the various churches which in different parts of 
the city he restored, or rebuilt, Gregory also once more 
put into working order the great Aqua Trajana or Sabba- 
tinc aqueduct* which had been damaged, very likely in 
the commotions during the reign of Leo III. " Reflecting," 
says hi5 biographer, " on the privations of the Romans, in- 
asmuch as they had no means of grinding their com, 
Gregory set to work and repaired the Sabbatinc aqueduct 
which, for many ycar-i, had remained broken." The baths 
and fountains belonging to the basilica of St. Peter and 
the corn-mills on the Janiculum were once again iillcd with 
refreshing and copious streams of water. To this day it 
supplies the fountains in front of St. Peters and a lai^ 
area of the Trastevere. 

Other damage certainly done in Leo III.'s reign wasAiupai 
also repaired by tins, his successor, The domusculta or" 
farm colony of Galeria which Hadrian had founded on the 
Via Portuensis by Ponte di Galera, was restored by 
Gregory, who himself founded a new colony of ' Draco,*' 
on the left bank of the Tiber, some eleven miles from 

' /.. P^ ii. p. 99. " Vcneruni (.SarrRceni) ad urbein, quam illi 
habicatOTcs obtlmierwit ct ciTugcrant." 

^ It derii>etl tU walcra from spring near lite Lacus Sablntinus (now 
Lati° '^' Dracciano). In l8}0 an iciicripuon wah fuund rcc<iriIinK lU 
erection bjr Trajan, and his purchase of the usual strip of land (30 feet) 
OQ tvluch no pUniia^ wa» uUuwed. " A(|uani Tnjanam pecunia sua 
in urbem pcrduxit, cinptit locis per Ut:iud. P(edea) XXX." Aruieni 
/feme, MiJdIetoo, p. 474. C/. Z. P., n. xix. 

■ Cf. tht/itmiits DrMcm'ttii tmll «f Gregory VII,; L. P^ n. lUi 
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Rome on the Via Ostiensis. and hence not far from hU 
new city. The "tcnuta di draEoncclIo' still preserves the 
memory of Gregory's colony. In connection with this 
colony he also built what is supposed to have been the first 
papal villa. This would have doubtless been built by the 
Pope for himself and his court whilst he was superintending 
the building of Grcgoriopolis. 
[ tie. I'dei'*. Accordinjj to his biographer,' it was immediately after 
his consecration that Gregory " bcg'an to entertain a very 
great zeal for the saints and their churches." St. Peter's, 
of course, profited by the Pope's zeal. Not only did he 
present it with claboraiely worked hangings on which 
■ were represented "the passion of 6S. Peter and Paul," but 
he largely rebuilt and redecorated its atrium. To a newly 
decorated ch»pcl within the ba.sitica itself, he transferred 
the body of St. Gregory, " through whom the Holy Ghost 
had enlightened the world," and then, from the catacombs, 
the bodic"! of SS. Sebastian. Tiburtiu.i, and Gorgonius.* 
"With a pure heart" he both offered splendid gifts to Ihe 
Church of S. Maria Trastcvere,' and made considerable 
changes therein, by raising the altar and putting a. 
presbyterium or chancel in front of it, in order to prevent 
the clergy from being mixed with the laity during divine 
service. And that the worship of God might be carried 
on in this famous basilica with greater regularity and 
devotion, he founded a monastery close to it. and placed 
therein — to serve it — 'canonical monks' (monackos 
itXHonuoi) or canons, probably of the order instituted in 
the preceding century by St. Chrod^ang of Meiz.* 

In order that at least after prayers or Mass he mi^iht have 



' Z- /*T B. V, • /*., nn. ri, vji, xiii., xxxiv., x|i. 

* tb.. nn. XXVI.. xxxii, and note 1 1 p. S4. Tlie church was ihco 
calleci both aflCf Our I.acly and aftci' SS. Caliictis and Cornclitu. 

* ib., nn. Kxiii. and xxiv., and p. 84. 
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a little rest and quiet.' he erected, by St. Peter's, a small but 
••iiilable chamber adorned with frescos, and in the Lateran 
palace "where there was the greatest amount of quiet" 
a hall wherein, surroundcil by his clergy, he could offer up 
his prayers of thunk^iving to God. 

Whilst the continent of Europe was, for the most part,SL Aosgai 
settling down into anarchy, owing to the ravaf^es of North- SwedM. 
man. Slav, and Saracen, but -ttill mon; owing to the intestine 
strife of wlfish mnnarch-t, the self-denial of one man was 
taking into the far North, the peace and order which 
Christianity proclaims, and which are the first fruits of its 
proper cultivation. Wc have already seen how the work 
of Ansgar among the Danes was interrupted in 828. But, 
in 829, word was brought to Louis that there was a suitable 
opening for some fervent missionaries in Sweden. With 
many valuable presents for the Swedish king, Bern, or 
Biorn, ' of the Hill," who, even when a heathen, used lo say, 
" he would never leiin more to treachery than to good faith."' 
Ansgar set out for Sweden. Success attended his efforts. 
On his return (S31) to report to Louis the state in which 
the Church in Sweden then was, the emperor, to carry out 
Charlemagne's ideas, founded the archbishopric of Ham- 
bui^, and caused An^ar to be consecrated its first 
incumbent (832). This he did by the authority of Pope 
Gregory IV., and with the object of making that city the 
centre for the missions of the North. Ansgar was then 
sent to Rome. Gregory not only gave our xaint the 
pallium, and. " before the body and confession of Blessed 
Peter, full authority to preach the Gospel," but named him 
apostolic legate "among the nations of the Swedes. Danes, 

I "Pro quietem (tir) pontiliciB . . . . ubi ejus v&leaat membra 
ioporaTi, . . , ubi ct <)uiese»i opiima," cic. />., n, xxxv. Ai Cutel S. 
Elia, n«u Nepi, there if a pulpii of Gregory IV. reconstructed from 
fragmeDts. C/. Majoanti. PulfiUc tti G. /K. Romi, 1895. 

* Saxo Cnm., 1. ix. 
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Slavs, and other northern peoples." ' in conjunction with 
Ebbo. archbishop of Rhcims, who had held that office 
before («;. 834). Although the city of Hamburg was burnt 
by the Normans in S45. and its Sec had to be joined (S47) 
to that of Bremen, still the work of Ansgar went steadily on. 
He did not, indeed, though he longed for it no less ardently 
than St. Boniface had done, receive, like the apostle of 
Germany, the crown of martyrdom. Hat by the time he 
ceased from this mortal conflict (Fcbruar>' 3, 86s),God had 
begun, through the labours of this His servant, to listen to 
the sad cry for help against the Northmen which was 
ascending to Him all over the empire. " A furore Norman- 
anorum libera nos Dominc." It was not, however, till the 
very close of the following century that Christianity took 
anything like a firm hold of the Northmen. Still the good 
seed had been sown by Ansgar'; and no doubt even 



/I 



' On this paragraph c/. the life of Antgar by his disdple Riint>en. 
and the officinl documenu of Gregory IV.. etc., all ap. P. L., L I18 : 
"Ante corpus ei confessioncm S. Petri ap. publicain cvangeliiandi 
ttibuil auaorilatem,'' in vit. Ansgar, c. 13. 

The tcxi of the bull of Crc^orj, as wc now liave it, coofuming tbe 
Cfcctinn of the Sec of liamburi; and naming /liiignr his IcgatCi though 
adniilted 10 be genuine in outline, it (o some extern inierpabied in its 
text. «« such pbccs as Iceland and Grvenliinii are therein meniionedi 
pl»CM, the existence of which, ut lea.it under ihoie namei;, tvaK ceriainly 
then wholly unknown. 1 1 should be compAicd with that of Nicholat I. 
(Mny 31, 864). which confirmi ii and approve* Ihe erection of ihe arch- 
bishopric of Uremcn, ap^ P. L., L t iq. C/. Adam of Bremen, Gnta 
Hennm«bttrg Epp.y \\. 18, where wc arc told that in his time cliancrs 
of both the Pope and emperor in favour of Ansj^'or were siill preserved 
in the Church of Brcnien. In Alxog. (Jnivertal Ck. /fisi^ u. 164 ff, 
there arc many mistakes in the account of S. Ansgar. He confuses the 
saint's two joutney-i to Sw^eden, and tn»lces Nichola* I. act in 849 ! 

* On An»;;ar, cf. with Fleur)-, L. 47-49. Hergcnroether, iii, 494 IT. ; 
Hefele. Com^ v. 330, 407 : and the aforesaid bull of Nicholas. Tlitt 
this bull urju issued in 864 itctear from its chnmological data. " Indict. 
Xll.,imperanic Ludovico(ll.)inii>era[ore anno sua decimo quinlo." ap. 
P. /-, it; Pl E79 nnd n. a. As Louis wax aisociatcd in the empire «rith 
his father Lothairc In S49, his fifteenth year 'a-ss 864. TbefirstClihstian 
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during its gradual propagation must have exercised at least 
some mitigiUtng influence on the * fury of the Northmen.' 

The records of history enable us to consider Gregory, Cte^orj' 
not only founding new metropolitan Sees, but havmg various inithnim. 
relations with existing metropolitans and their suffragans, limi/"" 
He sends' the pallium to the archbishop of Salzburg ■^""'"' 
(May 31. 837), and to Venerius,* the patriarch of Grado 
(c 828), to show his sympathy for that Sec in its struggle for 
its rights. In June 827 a synod' assembled at Mantua, at 
which had assisted representatives of the Pope (Eugenius 1 1.) 
and the emperors (Louis and Lothaire), bad allowed ilseU 
to be imposed upon by an erroneous narrative of the 
history of ihe Sees of Aquileia and Grado, presented to it 
by Maxcnlius, the patriarch of the former See. and had 
decided against Venerius that Maxentius and his successors 
were to have control over the bishops of I stria. 

Against the Manttian decision Veneiius had appealed 
to Rome — his last hope of obtaining justice, as it has been 
for many other injured men and women both before and 
since the days of Gregory IV. Like a child, wrote ihe 
patriarch (838), who hopes all things from its parents, he 
turned to the Pope against the ceaseless attacks of his 
rival, because, "after God, ciir insignificance has no refuge 
except in the majesty of the dignity of the Apusllc, whose 
place, by the authority of God, you hold,"* 

By the emperor's orders, continued Venerius. I ought 

king gf S«reden was Olof Skoikpnung (ti04j); c/, //itf. df Suidt 
(i. p. 103) by Ceyer, Bruxellet, 1845. 

> ]3if[6, /ttgtti., 3580(1960- 

' Dandulo, in CAr«M^ 1. 8 c. z. ** Giar^eDiem sedcm approbAnda 
Vencno Vil. pallium concessit." He is called iho'rotoTcraf chmcbu.' 
Chrim. tit Pat. Grati., p. 1 j. 

* Man»i, Com., xiv, : lleiek, v. 146. 

* " VoK Dominum nullum habei panritu nostra ronrugium, nisi ad 
majestaiem aposiolici culminis, cujus Deo auctore viceia geniis." Ep., 
Ap.M.G. I-fifi.,v.y6. 
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with Maxcntiu^ to have gone to Rnme ' before this to get 
the atTuir between us settled. Rut Maxentius was un- 
willing to be judged by you. and prelerred a verdict at 
Mantua. Thither I repaired. Not finding my opponent 
there, I would not wait : but, showing the emperor his 
letter, in which he decided that the matter should be con- 
cluded at Rome, I declared that I would only enter into 
the case before the vicar of Blessed Peter, whose place, 
with the power of binding and loosing bestowed upon him 
by Chrbt our God. you hold ; and if his suffragans have 
decided the aflair in his favour, there is fulfilled in them 
the saying of the Apostle {Phil. ii. 21): "All seek the 
things that are their own, not the things that are Jesus 
Christ's." For it is only right that he who is the head of 
all, should judge all. During many years our Lord has 
given to His Church no more honourable, upright, and just 
prelate than you, O niost blessed father, whom no one can 
cause to swerve from the right path. You are not moved 
by the favour of princes nor by the persuasions of those 
below you. Occupying the throne of Peter, you dispUy 
his firmness. Up to this, the princes of this world have 
not presumed to interfere in this matter, but have left it to 
you. though gifts have blinded the eyes of some of their 
subjects to justice. 

But now. as I understand, Maxcntius openly boasts that, 
by a decree of the emperor, he is to have the diocese of 
Istria. I, however, fully trust that you will be my 
defender. 

Better informed than his predecessor of the truth with 
regard to the respective rights of the two Sees, Gregory 

' It would appear from a leirer of tfic (innperori Louis and Loihain 
that ihey ihoughi ihai Vencrius had aciually goDe 10 Rome. "In 
litieiia ianctiuti« tuic scriptum repierimus, quod tu ««aintluin DQstiani 
ju&iioncm propter oonictitioiicm luam ei Maxcniii finiendun Roiium 
veni&ti," etc, (|ucited it. 
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favoured Vcnerius, Like many anollier ambitious prelate, 
unable to establish his rights in the legitimate way, 
Maxcntius appealed to the secular arm. Backed by 
Lothaire.' whom this history has shown ever ready to 
interfere in the concerns of others, whether Pope or 
emperor. Maxentius compelled the bishops of Islria to 
yield him obedience It was altogether to no purpose 
that Gregory warned him to desist. The quarrcb between 
Aquileia and Grade were to continue to disturb both 
their own peace and that of Rome. 

Very interesting and edifying is the history of bishop ><. JchoJ 
J ohn of N aples, as we find it In the pages of John , the ^ 

Deacon.* who in the latter half of this ninth centuty wcote^—^,^ . 



down all he could discover relative to the lives of the 
bishops of the Church to which he was attached. The 
last bishop he wrote of was Athanasius I., who died in 
S^ir A certain Bonus, duke of Naples, turned his mind 
to oppressing its Church. In vain did the saintly bishop 
Tiberius threaten ilic duke with the judgments of God. 
Bonus cast him into prison, and ordered the election of 
another bishop. This arbitrary proceeding was stoutly 
resisted by a learned and holy deacon of the same name 
as our author. At once, by a whim not unusual with 
tyrants. Bonus declared that the young deacon should 
himself be the new bishop. " Never," cried the youth, 
" will I be an intruder into the See." The enraged duke ( 
thereupon threatened to decapitate Tiberius and his house- 
hold if he were not obeyed. To avoid greater evil?, John 
consented^ to be elected on condition (hat he was to be 
allowed to vis ijt T iberius, and that the latter was not to 

■ " Maxentiut, Lotluirii re^is Tultui favore .... re|>etilo seculari 
subMtIir>, epi^icopM (Istrise) ad «it>i reverentiam .... ecliitienilun 
coegil." Dandolo, ih,, c. j, 

* Chremwn Hfip. .V. Mtap. £aUj., ap. Mnralorii /f. f. S., 1. 11. or 
M-G.SS.lAHgoi. 
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be harmed nor rcmoycd from th e pal ace, conditions to 
which tht: tyrant^ who must have conceived an adinirati<m^ 
for John, agreed. The day before the outraged bisho[> 
Tiberius died, so kindly had he been treated by John, 
that he publicly declared that his quondam deacon had 
taken the bishopric during his lifetime, out of compassion 
for him, and not from any ambition. He accordingly hoped 
that no condemnation,' cither of the Roman See or of others, 
would fall upjn hi m. On th e_ death of Tiberius, the duke 
^rgius, for Bonus had died meanwhile (834). movetLhy 
tins declaration of^thedyin^ Tiberius, sent envoys to 
Rome to ask that John might be enthroned. But before 
Gregory would consent, he convinced himself by his legates 
that all that had been said in the candidate's favour was 
really true. To the immense profit of the people of Naples, 
John was summoned to Rome and duly recognised.' After 
all we have had to write of the ambition and cruel faithless- 
ness dii^played by men in high places during the years 
that Gregory was Pope, it is pleasing to read of the 
devv»tednc« and gratitude which Tiberius and John of 
Najjles displayed towards each other. 
LAocpu- Before passing on to speak of Gregory's dealings with 
'^^^•«te, certain bishops in Frankland, it will be worth while to 
quote a letter to him from 'a certain ctcric" there. This 
cleric is, with good reason, believed to be the abbot 
Gozbald, who was made bishop of Wurzbui^ in 842. 
The document is important, because it shows that th« 
Can)Iingian monarch.s did not always act so arbitntrtly in 
the matter of appointmg bishops as has been sometimes 
asserted. The ' certain cleric ' writes : " From the lime 
when Holy Church was founded on the solidity of the 

' "Nul'a immincat illi, ikc a Romana Sede, vel ab altii haraimtMtc 
condcmuftlio." IK n. 5S. 
* " lllico acccnitum pontiticali inTiUa dccoiaviL" Jb., il 59. 
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firmest ©r rocks, it has ever been considered necessary 
by all who wish to live piously in Christ to seek all 
spiritual favours from the Apostolic Sec, Those who in 
thfir quest pass over it commit the greatest mistake. You 
know, my lord Gretrory, the most excellent of all dis- 
tinguished men, and prelate most beloved by mc, that in 
seeking that to which the ardour of my mind impels mc, 
I consider it must nut be sought nor obtained l'r<jm any 
other, or elsewhere, than from the holy Apostle Peter, and 
from you his successor and from your holy See. . . . For 
th'>ugh some things which are not right are pleasant, still 
every wrong rather drags down to hell thao raises to 
heaven.' This my wsl beloved lord, I say on account of 
the letter of your ^on Louis (the German) and his request in 
my behalf, that you m-ty know that I desire to receive from 
the Apo>tolic Sec, if such be the will of Christ, the sacred 
gift (of episcopal consecration), not stealthily, nor from a 
desire of filthy lucre, like some, but with a pure and single 
mind," Needless to say, much trouble and scandal would 
have been spared tlie Church if every candidate for the 
honours ol the episcopate bad been animated by the zealous, 
yet humble, sentiioenls that inflamed the heart of Gozbald. 

Of the bishops of /"r/iiwr (Francia, Frankland), the oneisi. a 
in whom Gregory look most interest, during the time of the u 2un 
tniubles between Louis and his rebellious sons, was S Aldric. 
His eminent virtues had caused him to be elected bishop of 
Lc Mans (832), and had induced the Pope to send htm, 
along with a pastoral ^^taliT, the vestment which he had him- 
self worn during the Easter solemnities. With these presents 
he scot (853) him a letter in which, knowing him to be a 
devoted partisan of the emperor, he asked liitn to come to 
him if possible, and promised to grant him whatever favour 



* " Licet quidam error gratus sii, omnis t^mcn eiior nialus uagis 
tendil in tartara, quiun surgat ad ^idcrca.* M. C £fip^ v. 618. 
VOL. II. 15 
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he chose to ask or the Apostolic See.* When Gr^ory 
made his memorable journey into France in 833, he is said 
to have written a letter to Aldric, in which, if it be not a 
forgeiy, he decided that any accusations alleged against S. 
Aldric must be brouf^ht before him. It is supposed that 
owing to his unshaken fidelity to the unfortunate emperor 
Louis, proceedings were instituted against Aldric with a 
view to getting him removed from his See. and that the 
saint appealed to the Pope. The fact that the above- 
mentioned reply of the Pope wasin some of its copies undated, 
and hence Had been printed without a date in some works, 
has caused certain writers to transfer all penecution of 
Aldric, along with this letter itself, to the year 840, after the 
death of his supporter, the emperor Loui.s. Rut in the copy 
printed by Mabillon,^ Gregorys letter is dated from 
Cohlambur (Columbaria, Colmar), July 8, S33. It was 
therefore, if genuine, written before he returned to Rome, 
and not unlikely whilst full of indignation at the baseness 
exhibited on the ' Field of Lies," and at the way he had 
htm.sc]f been treated by Lothaire. He accordingly took 
advant^^e of this appeal to addrcs-^ a strong letter to the 
bishops of " Gaul, Europe and Germany." He lays down 
that Aldric may, if he think fit, ' appeal * to us' from the 

> C/.iiMlift Or Gtsta |c. 44) of Aldric by hb disciples, ap. P. £., I. ri 5, 
QzM.G.SS., XV. (The bested. otxltKGeslaAlit. isthatbyCluuIesaiKl 
Fro^r, Mamers, tSSg.) The GeUa ^/dV/n, strictly sa called, donot go 
beyond the year 831, (hough Aldric held th« Kcc till 1^56. It ha* been 
maintained ihai the Gftfa arc really an aulobio^niphy. AdditioDS,H>me 
of wliich nuty have been wiiiieii down diiriiiK Aldric's lifeiimCa have been 
made 10 the CfSta prnper, and the whole tn^rted in the Attut Epp. 
CfnetttaiteMsium, a poor canipilition by vnrioui authors of varioos a|^ 
down to the thirteenth century. The Gtsta contain ntnet«en diptoinaa, 
several or which are regarded as either wholly or partial! jr 
•upposititious. 

* Anaitct. Vtt.i p. >9S, or ap. J/. G. Hf^~, t. St. 

* "Liccat illi (Aldrioo) .... not app«lhn . . . . et juxta pa.tnun 
decrcta »tuu cxercere aiqae fraire acliones .... Cum nolli dubtum 
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decision of the primates of the province, " in accordance 
with decrees of the fathers, and that, till that appeal has 
been heard, no one is to presume to pass any sentence 
upon him." AH are exhorted to obey the Pope's mandate 
if they wi?«h to remain in communion with the apostolic 
church. ' which is their head.' He concludes by reminding 
his correspondents that, "by his present decision, he is not 
ordering anything new, but is only reaffirming what has 
been of old decreed. For no one is ignorant that not only 
episcopal causes, but all that relates to our holy religion, 
must be referred to the Apostolic Sec, as to the head, and 
must thence take their rule." This energcttc letter, and the 

sit, quod non solum pooiilicalis ausatio, sed omnis S. religionis relatio 
ad «cden) aposiolic&m, quasi ad capm, debet referri." Ih. Some 
historians call the authenticity of this letter in question ; f.g. )aS6, 3579 
(l9SS). in the new edition ; while Pagi. on the other hand, declares that 
nothing conducive hai twen utgcd at;ainni the document, which, till 
Uieiy, was genenlly accepted by the learned. But since (he labnun 
of Hinschiu»on the decreuls of the false UJdore, Hampe, it* latest 
editor, ap. M. O. Epp., v. p. 73, has no hesitation in deciding that it 
is spurious. 

To me, however, it docs not seem to have been pmved Ihit the 
writer of this letter has uied the False Decretals. It has certainly been 
shown to t>ea,cenla of the words cf others, bui [hete i!i not a sentence in ii 
whtcti cannot be traced to an authentic source, as die nnies of Hainpe 
abtiDdantly prove. Twice only ii, a source quoted by name, and in 
both cases is it genuine .and coirecdy cited. No doubt roost of the 
sections of this letter are 10 be found in difTcrenl portions of the False 
Occreials. But the obvious reason is that far the Kicatcr numbci of 
citatiorks in it are from the works of popes Leo I . and Innocent I., and 
these arc writers upon whom ihe author of the False Decretals bas 
himself largdy drawn. Ftirther, the Gtsta Aldrid vc\sSix, it d*ar thai 
the Pope and /VIdric were actually in coTrespondencc in the year 833. 
This fact and the acctuate date given in the docuiDcni in 
question speak for its genuineneti. On the other hand, the address 
"to the bishops of Gaul, £wn^,Bnd Germany" is cerralnly curious. 
Here unable, amid the dense obsctirity which surrounds the question of 
the exaa time of the appearance of the canon iod coUetlions of Itenedict, 
Ihe Deacon (Bcnedicius Le^ia), and of the False Isidnre, to offer a 
decided opinion on the matter, I must leave tlie difficulty regarding 
tbe authenticity of this letter of Gte|;ory IV. to Atdnc of Le Mans. 
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rapid restoration of Louis the Pious to power seem to have 
prevented any haim from coming to Aldric at this lime: 
But his enemies were able to get the upper hand of him 
for a short time after the death of Louis, till he was re- 
instated by Charles the Bald. 

In connection with this case, Jager* wtll remarks that 
it was time for the popes to intervene in the matter of 
the condemnation of bishops. The metropolitans were 
becoming mere tools in the hands of the princes. Hence, 
in restricting the powers of the metropolitans and summon- 
ing bishops before them, the popes prevented both the 
tnetropoHtHTis from being seduced from the path of duty 
and the bishops from being oppressed. 
onfi In concluding our notice of Gregory's relations with 

actions .111 d 

ihc-Kaise bishops and metropolitans, it may be observed that they 

arc enough of themselves to show that the False 

Decretals, which arc soon to make their appearance oti the 

scene, added absolutely nothing to the rights of the Pope, 

well understood and recognised before Ihey were ever 

thought of. The False DtcrelaU have been made to 

appear as a sort of magic wand, which, skilfully handled 

by the popes and other interested individuals, were power* 

ful enough to blot out from men's minds the knotv1c<lge 

of the position and rights previously occupied by the Pope 

in the Church, and to at once create a new order of things. 

Crtdat judicus! What is of historical certainty, !» that 

neither the popes, nor any other Christian writers who 

subscribed to the papal power, based Jt on any other 

ground than the words of Our Lord, " Thou art Peter." etc, 

and the other kindred texts. 

If his alleged excessive attention to works of piety had 



Atmtion 
M lingtng 
ia Fianoe. 



' Hilt, de figlitt df Fratut, v. 9. In 831 Grcsory sent the 
pftHium lo Ccolnotli, archbishop of CAotcrbury. Cf. Angl^-Sax. 
Chrom-, ad an. 
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some effect in bringing difficulties on the emperor Louis, 
it was certainly not altc^ether unproductive of good. It 
resulted in the further cultivation of at least one of the 
arts. For. following in his father's and grandfather's I 
footsteps. Louis turned his attention to church music. 
Under cantors whom he had induced Pope Hadrian to ; 
send to him, Charlemagne had established two schools ' 
of singing, one at Soissons and the other at Meti,* , 
By these authorities the antiphonarics of France had to i 
be regulated. "" 

Metz had been prepared to become a centre of this 
kind by the action of its bishop, S. Chrodegang, Probably 
about 754, he had adopted the Roman liturgy and its chant 
[Rontana cantUena)} Other loca.1 and individual efTorts 
in the same direction were followed by a decree of king 
Pippin abolishing the Galilean liturgy, which had fallen 
into the same state of disorder as the Church itself in 
Gaul under the latter Merovingians, The action of Pippin 
was endorsed by Charlemagr^e,* 

Not unnaturally, then, was a rfeacon of the Church of 
Met! picked out by Louis to be sent to Rome (831) to 
obtain information on certain matters connected with the 
choral and other parts of the ritual. Amalarius for such 
was the deacon's name, was most kindly received by the 

I It wu at the tchool of Mcti thui Aldric of Mans lexrnt tKe 
'cantum RoTnanum' (G*ti<t AU.,c 1), and from U that ihvecclesiaitical 
chant was called the chant of Meti, "xccleuastica cantilena dicatur 
mettrnai^." Mod. .Sang«l]., Gftta Karoli. i. to. 

' "Clcrum abundnnier lege divina Romnnatjue imhutum cantilena, 
morem aique ordinctn Romans- eccleii^r scrvaie pn^cepii." I'aul, the 
Deacon. Gtsia l'.pf<. Mttt , ap. P. L., i. 95. p. 7'39- 

* Admeititiit iietttrnlis, c. 80. Omni cUre.—" Ui cantum Romanum 
plenilcr ditcant, d ordinabiliter per noctumale vcl giadale officium 
petAtfalur, secundum quod b. ni. i;eniior nostcr Pippinus rex decertarit 
ut lieret, quando GalUcanum tulii ob unanimitaieni aposiolJce tedii et 
S. Dei ecclesi^ .... concordiara." C/. his Ep. gaurahs, p. 80 ; both 
ap. M. G. Capita i., ed. Boretius. Cf. Ubri Carotini, i. 6 {.P. /.., t. 98), 
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Pope, who put him for Jnstniction under one Theodore, 
who was then aichdeacon ol" the Roman Church. When 
he had obtained the information he was jn quest of, he 
asked (he Pope to st^nd an antiphonary to the emperor 
Louis But Gregory had to acknowledge that he had not 
a suitable one to send. All those, doubtless the ones of 
sufficient value and accuracy, which he had to spare, he 
had allowed, he said, the abbot Wala to take with him to 
France. '^ This journey of the deacon of Metz, and the 
few recorded facts in connection with it, are worth noting, 
at least so far as they show us the interest that was then 
taken in church music in France ; and ih c rarit y, owing 
to the expense of their production, of works of such a kind 
and size as antiphonaries. 

Whilst on the subject of the mutual action of Gregory 
and Louis in the matter of the ritual of the Church, it may 
be noted thai we have it on the authority of Ado of 
Vienne that, in accordance with directions received from 
Gregory, Louis decreed that the feast of 'All Saints,' 
which the Romans observed from the institution of Pope 
Iloniface IV., should be celebrated throughout all Gaul 
and Germany on the ist of November.* 

Grejrory, the quiet and unassuming man, the peace* 
loving priest, died in January 844, and was buried in St. 
Peter's.' 



' AmalaHus has himscU preserved for us the knowledge of ihcsc bcis 
in the prologue whicti lie wrote to his work, /V ardiiu An/ifihom. 
Cf. aUo his work, Dt offi{us F.ccUtiasl., and tlic ptc&cc 10 the 
second edition thereof, where ihe help he received from Eioman 
ecclesiutics to enable him to correct this volume i» stated. Both 
these works may be read ap. P. L., L to;. 

» Ado (t87j> archbishop of Vienne <i:onsec 860), rtoord* the &ct 
in hi* Martyroicay, ap. /". /.., t, \i%. 

* Four denarii of this I'opc hcsir, on the reverse, the nntne Ludov- 
vkvs Imp. Pius, and, on the obverse, the names of Gregory and St. 
Peter. A fifth has a V. after the Imp^ fianding probably for Per- 
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petuus. Two others wih the Pius have Hlotharius Imp. Cf. Promis, 
p. ^7, and Vitam.\s\io, Prime Monete PapaU,-^.f>\. Some of Gregory's 
bulls are dated by the era of the Incarnation, still up to his time but 
rarely used. The earliest known bulls on Paper {tulles fiancartes) 
belong to this Pope, from whose time bishops, though called brethren 
by the popes, were forbidden to give the like appellation to the popes 
see Ep. Greg. IV., ap. M. C. SS., v. p. jaS. C/. Mas Latrie, Tr/sor 
ChroKologie du Moyen Age, p. 1057. 
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SERGIUS H. 

A.D. 844-8^7. 



Sourctf.— The author orih« biography of Soipni in th« ordinar^r 
copies of the Liier I'ontificaiis, after giving a fSH account o{ the 
early life of Scrgius, of hi* election to the See of Peter and of 
thi; action of ihe emperor Lothairc and his son l<ouis, which 
immediately followed it, suddenly brealts oflT hli interesting 
hiitorical narrative, to enumerate church repaint and decora- 
tions. And he does so with much the same phrase' as the 
biographer of Gregory IV. breaks off his. Hence it would seem 
that, for many of the papal biographers, it was comparacii'ely 
ewy to procure tlic account of a Pope's election, and a IjiLof 
his 'Church works.' To look up the rest of the action|_pf % 
pontilicate was a more difficult matter, and, perhaps for that 
reason, was not attempted by many. From the complete simi> 
l&rlty between the two biographies of Gr^ory IV. and Scrgius ir„ 
it may be safely concluded that they were the work of one snd 
the same author. In addition, however, to the ordinary text of 
the iife of Sergius II., from which aione practically all authors, 
mtdlCTai as well as modem, have drawn their maleriate for their 
tHOgraphies of this Pope, there exists another, and, in parts, very 
different text which Duchesne has republished {L. P., ii. p. 91 t.), 
side by side with the one generally receh'ed. This |ieculiar text 

> "Verum quia invvsligare cuncta qux geuit ccleri sermone non 
possumus ea licet hnviiei, ad noiiliam omnium pcrducamut. qax 
aacris .... obiulit locis." Vil, Grrg. "Jam <|uialinKua ctincti.quK 
ffcsait. per ordtoem expkre non prarvalct, transeacnus ad «» qujc id 
Sanctis kcisotnulJL" VU. Ser^. 
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rests soleljr on a IblS. (Kamesian us E jj^ now lost, but which <ras 

known CO, and examined bj-, various scholars (Luke Holsiein, etc.) 

in the fir st half of the eightceittjuccniufy. Bianchini, in his edition 
of the Z. P., has preserved a couple of facsimiles of this MS., 

which was wrinen in uncial^ letters, and was so exceptionally hcU 

edited, thai it must have been prepared for a person of very high - — . 

rank. It_wa3 wuttcQ in the_ mid dle of ihc.ninth^cntur^, and il /l.£T^| 

was from it that Vignoti's nephew, Ugolini, published, in the 

third volume of his uncle's edition of the L. P., the lije of Sergius 

of which there is here (question. It has just been stated that the 

generally known text was practically the only one ever used by 

either medieval or modern scholars. In the case of Middle 

Age authors there is one exception. The Farnman text has 

evidently been used by the Pteud^Liutpmitd. A series of 

Lhtes of Iht Fopes, fmm St Peter to Fotjuoauk inclusive (ap. 

p. Z., I. 119, p. 1 149 ff.), wa.s at one time assigned to Bishop 

Liulprand of Ctemona, of whom more hereafter, l>ecau*e the 

lives, which are for ihe most part taken from the Liber Pont., 

closed with quotations from one of his works. However, it 

would ap;>ear that the bitigraphies in ijut-Htton were the work of 

a German monk, not unlikely of the great abbey of Hersfeld, 

who could not well have written till towards the end of the tenth 

century— Liulprand died 973 — and, accordii^ to Duchesne, did 

not write till towards the end of the eleventh century. In the 

collection of this anonymous monk, the lift of Sergius IL is 

evidently drawn from the MS. Karnesianus. As set forth tn 

this Notitaty MS., the biography of Sergius is written in 3 spirit 

violently hostile to him. But, seeing that all which is therii said 

to his dtitpaTagement is found at Ihe end of a biographical sketch, 

which is to all practical purposes {the favouMblc character 

aligned to Sergiut in its earlier pare included) like the text of the 

rettof the MSS- which have come down to us, it would a;>pear 

thai the addition mum have been appended by some penonal 

enemy of the Pope, and that, too, more or leiu surrcptitiou*ty. 

So linle did the appendix get inta general circulation, that it was 

perliiips added to the Farnesian MS. only. Had it nut been ao 

unaulhorisud spiteful addition, it could not well have failed to 

have been generally used. The account of the doings of thei > 

Saracens which it preserves is particularly spirited and graphic,! | 
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and the character it assigns to the Pope, if oi-etdravm, it cvidenUy 
at least drawn from, life. It is most unfortunate thai the MS, 
itself is lost. A critical study of it might have led to the forma- 
tion of some definite conclusion as to the circumstances of its 
compihtion. C/. Duchesne, L. P., i., ocix., arwl ii., p~ i f. 

Some further information concerning Scn^^us can be gathered 
Itoin that portion (S^S-Sdj) of the Aniutis of l^ida (the famous 
monastery in thv diocese of Mayence), written by Kudolf (fSAj), 
■ monk and priest of the said monastery and a confidant of king 
Lxiuis II., ap. Pert^ M. G. SS,y i., and from the annals of 
Prudcntiui of Tioyes, etc. 

The letters (ap. P. L., t. 116) of the great Hincmar of Rheims 
(consecrated archbishop May 3, 845 ; tDecember 883), of 
whom we shall hear more in the text, will also furnish a small 
quota towards our knowledge of the doings of Si-rgiitt. The 
history of the sacking; of the basilicas of S. Peter and of S. Paul 
{846) is given by the biographer of \xa IV., and other conleo- 
porary writers. 

There -ire extant two or three of his letters, ap. P. I.., tt. 1 29 
and 106, and ap. M. G. Mpfi., v. 583. 

Works. — A usL-fiil book for this period is Hincmar. ^tu4f sur 
it IJCsHe/e, by t'abb^ Vidieu, Paris, 1875. 



Svlv 



Emprrors or THK East. 

Michael II- (the Stanuncrcr], S30-839. 

Theophiliis. 839-«j2. 

Theodora and Mkbael 111., 841-856. 



Emperors or tiik Wrst. 

Loui», the Pious, 814-840. 
Urthaire I.. «33-8ss- 



Sergius, whom the influence of the nobility, this time. 
however, not without vigorous opposition, wis to cany to 
the See of I'etcr, received his father's name,' and, as might 

' In hi» lift of this Pope, Ptatina wnic* thai 'it i» said" that ihii 
Pop« changed hb previous name of Os or Bocca Potci (Hog** mouth) 
into Scfgios, few »hame'* fcalcc. ll w.is Sergius IV. thai made this 
dianse, and that in accordance with the custom, whi(b had come into 
vogue after the time nf John XII., that popet should change th«ir 
namn on their election. 
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have been expected, was of noble birth. His family had 
already given one Pope (Stephen V.) to the Church, and 
was soon to give another (Hadrian U.). He was bom in 
the fourth quarter of the city, but whether in the fourth 
ecclesiastical or fourth civil region, in the Alta Scmita' or 
Via Sacra, is not clear. Hia father, Scrgius, died whilst 
his son was very young, so that the task of his early 
education fell entirety upon his mother. To her 'daily 
joy' {fxullabat quatidte) the little Sergius fully responded 
to the efforts made by her to bring him up in the fear 
of God. So that, as we are told, he even shunned the 
sports of his cumpanions that no one might witness 
anything unbecoming in him. The virtues of his noble 
ancestry seemed to be summed up in him. And, although 
his pious mother died when he was only twelve years of 
^e, the good seed had been sown, and he grew up to be 
a delight to his fellow-men, humble before God, dis- 
tinguished in mind and body, the support and comfort of 
the poor, a despiaer of the empty things of this world, 
but an eager seeker after divine wi.idom. 

The talents and misfortunes of the little Scrgius attracted 
the attention of Pope Leo III., who sent him to the 
'school of cantors'* that he might learn not only music, 
but also the ordinary subjects of general knowledge. To 
the great pleasure of the Pope, Scrgius was soon 'at the 
top of his class.' He was ordained acolyte by him. The 
favour he had found in the eyes of Leo, Scrgius found in 
the eyes of Leo's successors. Stephen made him a sub- 
deacon, and Paschal created him cardinal priest of the 

* This civil region corresponded roD)[hly with the fourih ecdetia»ticai 
) "Tunc prae&ul (Leo) cum icboke unlorum aA emdienduro 
communibu* iradidil liurrit, et ut melllAuis inttruerctur cantileoK 
nielodiis." /.. P. When he became Pope. Sent'Us rebuilt on i finer 
scale this "scho1aC4niorun),(juaepr)(Iem Orphnnotro|>hium voaUMtur ' 
lb. 
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Church of SS. Martin and Sylvester (5. A/ariino at MoHti). 
This church was afterwards restored by Serjjiu* when he 
became Pope.' In a 'confession,' which siill exists beneath 
the high altar, he placed the remains of Sylvester, «f five 
other popes,* and of other saints from the catacomb of 
S. Priscilla. Unfortunately the mosaics with which he 
then adorned the apse have perished, doubtless in the 
great 'restoration' of 1650 Rude though tlie mosaics of 
this age were, they have preserved for us, in the fi;iures of 
the popes they present to us, not only their dress, but at 
least some distorted shadow of their personal appearance. 
Their loss, therefore, is always tu be deplored. (Joder 
Gregory IV. the upward career of Sergiuit still went on, 
and he was made archpriest. 

On the death of Gregory, the principal clcrcy (^nv/rrj) 
and the laity, both high and low," assembled to detibfrdtc 
on the choice of a candidate. ' By divine Providence,' 
after various names had been suggested, the minds of all 
were turned to Serjjius. It was unanimously ri.solvcd to 
^Icct the iirchpriest. 

When this assembly had broken up, a certain deacon, 
John by name, collected a band of the rabble* of the city, 
and, to the terror of its re.tident.-f, broke into the Lateran 
palace by force. But the Roman mob, easily roused, were 
just as easily frightened. They had not held the Lateran 



' its ambo bote tlie i n^iciiption : "S.ilvn T>omno nostro bb. Seigia 
P. Juntore." The work was only finished under Leo [V., lu we leani 
from anoilier inscription, whicli began ; "Sergitis liitnc cocpit pnesul 
qaam cerniiis aulam." Cf. Maniccht, Basiligues di KawK, p. 33a 
He nlso subjected to it a nirtl parith. Cf. L. P., ii. p. 102, n a. 

' An imcriFitivn, »till 10 be read in the cburch, ^vcs the aaines or 
(he saints wh»«e tiocties he rescued, ' dinilit cimiteriis.' It is published 
/*, p. 3ir. Cf. I.. P., ii. pp. 93-4. 

' " Proceres et Romano: urbis oplimatcs. universuKiue Eo c teafa e 
populus" It. 

* " PenuasQ quodam salis impcrno «t agresti populo." ft. 
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an hour, when the news of Ihc gathering of 'the princes' 
of the Quirites ' {Quintum firindpes) caused them to 
disperse and abandon John to his fate. The ' princes,' with 
a Utrye bod/ of horse, betook themselves to the basilica of 
SS. Martin and Sylvester, and with great joy and pomp 
escorted Sergius to the Latcran. A shower of snow which 
fell lh-*l same day seemed to the people a sure sign that 
their ■ candidate " ' was certainly the one chosen of heaven. 
John W.IS ijjriomidiiiusly thrust into a monastery ; and. but 
for the prohibition of Sergjus, "who was unwilling to 
render evil for evil," the unhappy deacon would have been 

cut to pieces. 

To the great joy of all, Sei^ius was conHccrated in St Sergio*. 
Peter's, J;mu.iry, S44. If full trust is to be placed in the 
Famtsitin ediiinn of the Liber PonlifiealU, Sei^ius, the 
Poih:, was far from resembling Sergius, the bright young; 
acolyte, Sei^us, the favourite of Pope after Pope,^ He had 
.now lo^^ all his grac es of body and mind. Owin g to the 
gout, he wrt5 deprived of the use of his feet and almost of 
his liands, and was, not unnaturally, irritable, and not t90. 
carelul in his choice of words. If he was troubled with the 
gout, it w ag no doubtbecause he was addicted^to the 
pleasure g of ihe table. As a gourmand, he had, of course, 
no appetiie for^business, but entrusted that to one of his 
brothe'S named Bcnedict.f No wonder, then, that it is 
further stated — i^ all this be_ not spiteful exaggeration — 

' Note the crtxwing power of the Roman nobles. They are now 
'prinCTB.' Hit epiuph fnp. Uuchetnci L. P. ii. to;) showi ihnl 
Sergius, unroTiunatcly, as ihe history of ihc tenth century will show, 
atill fiinher incre^&ed their influence : 

" Koniarios pniceres non tnntum fntninc x'erbi 
Kcbus el humanis nocte dieque fa»-ens," 

* 'Candidate,' fro n c*iW/rfwj, wliiie. Any clusaical dictionary of 
antiquities will explain the cooncclion. 

' "foniifex iinbe<^illit mtmbris ob humorero podaericum .... 
animosus .... c»nvitiis decliius." Z.. P., ii. p. 97. 
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that 'the princes of the Qu irites,' whose privilegcshc 
increas ed , set su ch a man at naught {fidTtutiabatil ipsum'S. 

Benedic t i- 1' < ri!>' 'I -■■-■ ■ ■ >r ,rr than his brothe r. ' Heavy 
and brutal,' In t^'k .il ..niii;^.: .if his brother's he lplesmea a 
and usur|>i'i ill i-ct l<:M.u-»ticitl aiul civil |>owe^ Bend^ 
being blamed for wasting the funds of the Chu rcti >pj St^ te 
over buildings, on which, 'with the worst of taate,'' iie. 
laboured tlay^^nd ni^ht, he is denounced for obtaining from 
the emperor, by the aid o f bribery, " all po wer and dominion 
over Rome." ' 

Tt may be remembered that, by the Constitution of 824, 
it was arranged that two missi should be appointed, one by 
the Pope and one by the emperor, to see that tlic various 
local officials performed their duly properly. It is quite 
possible that, appointed by his brother as his mlsstts, he 
succeeded in inducing Lothaire to name him witsus on his 
behalf also. At any rate, when he returned to Rome, he 
acted a.s its monarch," and anticipated the Alberics of the 
Allowing century. 

Though a slave to immorality {muliercuiarum sectaier), 

he did not hesitate even to usurp the bishopric of Albano/ 

" that he might the better fight for the devil," Once 

possessed of authority over civilians and ecclesiastics, he 

proceeded to wring money out of both alike by every 

expedient. He made the restoration of his brother's 

' "InwUus el operihus rusticis deditus." /*. Here it uwuld seon 
X carping spini makes iUclfnuinifeu. 

* " Ad d. impcratorem cum multis copiis muncrxim adieni, piiinatum 
ti dominium Komic ab eo petiit el conccMisie »ibi gloriabalur." /*. 

' " fosi rever^ion«m luam ad taaum pcrrupil contumaciam .... 
tianscensii omQibu^, ut monarchiara obtinerct Roinie." />. 

* In the church of S. Muriino at Monti there was an intcripdon 
recordiii}£ certain votV done by a hiKhoji of .Mbano. The name of the 
buhop, in accordance with the custom of the age, was CKpTCMcd id a 
inono>:nain wliich ha* been interpreted as staadinj{ for ffHA^ictus). 
•^ Vot.1 obiium IJiSn. Ser]j;. PP. (monogiann) Eps. C. fecit •}«. 
Duchesne, L. P., ii. 103. 
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Church of S- Martino a pretext to extort money from the 
monastefies and from the people. Bis hoprics and evcfy 
other ecclesiastical office were sold publicly to the highest 
bidcier. Sometimes even mure tlian two th<jusand 
nuncuscs (even a silver muncus was worth two shillings ^ 

and sixpence) was extorted for a Mngle bishopric. — " " 

This terrible indictment its author concluded by dcclar' 
ing^that it was his belief that God had sent tlic Saracens 
against Rome, because no ecclesiastic could be found bold 
enough to check these excesses or to die in the attempt. 
" For it is better to die gloriously than live in ignominy." 

Leaving the reader to extract what truth there is in this 
tirade, we must retrace our steps to the period of Sergius's 
elevation to the See of Peter- 
When news of the consecration of Scrfius without Loih*ire*» 
impcrtal intervention rcachco the cars of the emperor mm. 
Lothaire, he wa g^indJenaoUand at once despatched his 
son Louis , DrogQt bishop of M?tfe a number of clergy artd 
nobles, and a large force, " Co see ' to it that for the future 
on the death of a Pope no one was consecrated except with 
his permission and in presence of his envoys." 

On the mode of action of this army of Lothairc'.s J'ranks^ 
the armies of the Germans in the later Middle Ages seem 
to have modelled theirs. At any rate, both Louis and the 
later German emperors had one and the same sanguinary 
manner of announcing their coming to Rome. As soon 
as his army, advancing from Puvia, reached Papal territory 
"in ilie.neighbouriiood of Bologna,"* thej* b egan to slay 

' Lotharius Hludowicum cum Uro^'onc "aciuros, ne deinccps 
deoedcnie aposiolica quistjuain illtc pneter t,ui juuionem missorunvque 
suorum pnuenciam ordineuir antistes." I'rvdenl. AmuaI., ad &n. 844. 
Cy. L. p., n. viii. 

* " Ipti ft quo in onw Danonuc nviutit cum cxcrcitibus sunt ingreui, 
untas codes lantasquc siragcs in populo pcrcgemm, ut . . . . 
penerriti . . se abscondcrcnt." L,P. Aocordtng^toDucheine the 
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and to ravage. And this they continued to do till they 
reached " the fountain or bridge of Capella." Here a 
sudden and most terrible storm of thunder and lightning, 
which killed &omc of Drogo's principal as.iociate.<^ terrified 
the Franks, but did not stop their liercc advance. 

Sergtus, howevLT, by quiet firmness succeeded in pacifying 
Louis. Nine miles from Rome, he was flatteringiy reccivrd 
by al^l the 'judges* of the city, and, when he had come 
within a mile of the city, he was met by ihe various com- 
panies of the Roman militia and of the seketie of th^ 
foreigners, and by those who bore the ' signa ' or crosses. 
All joined in chanting the customary hymns of welcome. 
Louis was greatly pleased at this reception, and, accompin(i-<l 
by the Romans, drew near to St Peter's, On the Sunday 
after Pentecost ^June 8) he was met by the Pope at the top 
of the steps of the basilica. After embracing each ulhcr, 
holding the Pope by the rit(ht hand, Louis approached 
the silver gates of the church. They were shut; and the 
astonished monarch heard Sergius say that " if he came' 
with a good will and for the benefit of the Republic, the 
city and the church, he might pass through the gates 
opened by the Pope's order \ but that, otherwi:se, they would 
never be opened for him by the Po[>e or by his orders." 

On Louis's express declaration that he had not come with 
any ill-disposed or evil intent, the doors were opened, and 
all entered, singing the canticle. "Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord." 

As the Pope would not have the Prankish army within* 
the city, the troops, not content with talcing what they 
required, destroyed what they did not want, so thai the 

best MS. reading would give us 'the fountain of CapcIIa."— In neither 
case tuu the place been idcniilied. 

> " Si pum tncnic .... etjiro !>alutc Reipublicic .... hue advealsU, 
liss Rua iiiKredere Januas juisiore," etc lb. 

* " Hunilis clausisque ponis, ui fieret mtnime concessit* L. P. 
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suburbs presented the appearance of having been laid waste 
by a terrible storm.' On the Sunday (June 15) following 
his first arrival, Louis was solemnly anointed by the Pope, 
presented with the sword of state, and crowned king of the 
Lombard s.- 

A/ter the coronation, according to the papal biographer, synod •! 
there was fo r som e days a violent altercation i^confiufntn 
summi certaminis) between Drogo of Mctz, supported by 
the arch bishop<i of Ravtcina and Milan.by over twenty-three 
Italian bishops' from tlic North, from Tuscany, and from 
Spoleto.and by a number of counts,4iid^tJie_Pqge, with other 
bishops and the Roman nobles. What exactly the conten- 
tion was about the Ubtr Pontifiiolis does not state. But 
from what it does say of the proceedings of the assembly, 
it would seemingly Havc us conclude that the wordy strife 
was in connection with rights of supremacy over the city 
which were put forward by Drogo in behalf of Louts. The 
prudent words of the Pope so far gained the day that they 
caused his opponents to lay aside the fierceness of manner 
(t>(jw atquf ferocitaitm) with which they had conducted 
the discussion in the first instance. In a^ quieter style 
they asl<ed the Pope to allow the Romans to take an oath 
of fidelity to Kinj; Louis. To this Sergius firmly refused 
to give his coiiacnL " To this neither I nor the Roman 
nobility will consent ; but, if you wish it, I will permit them 
to take an oai h of fidelity lo the emperor." With this the 
Franks had to content themselves ; artd the I'ope, King 
Louis, and the archbishops and bishops duly promised 
fidelity to Lothaire, 
With this narrative of the papal biographer the accounts 
1 y*. 

• "Coronavit .... Rcgonquc Lon^obardu pncfccil." /(*. Cf. 
AHfbti. Prudent., ad an. 844. 

^ The L. P. vxy* tbai the bishopi had assembled withoui any man* 
date from [heir meiropoUtans. 

VUL. II. t6 
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.of the Frank-Hh chroniclers appear not to agree. In the 
annals of Prudentius (ad ati.), nnd in the life of Sei^ius l>y 
the Pseud o-lJutprand,' the crowning of Louis is placed 
after the holding of the council. " Peraclo mgotio' says 
Frudcntius, "Hlodowicum potitifex Romanus unctione in 
rcgein consccratuiii citiKulo decoravit." And the Pseudo- 
Liiiipraiul also puts the coronation after the oath-tnking, 
attd after tht: council in which Sergiu.'t " was at length 
con6rmed in his Sec" — pradictum Sergiitm past multas 
£0»ttnti6Hes in sede demum confirnta-i-eruat (Louts and 
Drogo). Many think, therefore, that the pap.1l biographer 
has altered the order of events. 

In accordance, presumably, with the convention of 824, 
it seems, indeed, clear that Louis came to investigate the 
legality uf the election of Sergius ; that a council was held 
to decide that point; that, of course, Louis was crowned 
after the holding of that council ; and that the question of 
the oath arose ia connection with the coronation of the 
young king. However, with all this the narrative in the 
i.ibtr Pontifimlh can be easily reconciled by supposing 
that there were two assemblies, one before and one after 
the coronation ; and thai of the two the latter was at least 
the more impressive, and hence more calculated to strike 
the attention of the papal biographer. For the very great 
majority of these biographers were very simple, though 
I believe truthful, men. The presence of an officially 
recognised Pope and a newly crowned king would naturally 
make the second assembly clearly convened to settle t!ie 
question of the oath — more solemn, if less important, than 
the first gathering. The first council will have settled the 
question of the legality of the election of Seisins, the 
second wilt have discussed the consequences which some 
wished to draw from the coronation of Louis. 

' K^P.L^\. 1 39. p. ia4j. 
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Before the Franks left Rome, Ebbo of Rhcims, andKhUiof 
Bartholomew, archbishop of Xarbonnc, who had lost their 
rank (at the council of Thionville. 835) on account of the 
part they had taken against Louis the Pious, and in favour 
of the ungrateful l-othairc. bcfrged the Hope to restore to 
them their pallium*. Though their request was doubtless > 
in harmony with Ixithairc's wishes, Seryius firmly refused / 
to grant it. Their Sees were in the kingdom of Charles 
the Bald, and he was anxious not to irritate hinn. Accord- i 
ingly he would only admit them to lay communion. Ebbo \ 
will come to our notice again before we have finished with J 
the /i/i of Scrgius. 

During the reign of Pope Gregory IV.. Sicoiiulf andsn^'niiu 
Kadelchis were fighting (or the principality of Bencventum, rnitiini- 
and both of them were playing into the hands of the 
Saracens to get their help. Siconulf, ' Prince of the 
Bencvcntans,' as the Book of the Pepts calls him, now 
came to Louis ' with a great army ' to try and obtain his 
assbtancc. The papal biographer bewaib the still further 
devastation of the country caused by ihc arrival of this 
additional army, and says that Rome seemed to be sur~ 
rounded by a besieging host. Stconulf made Louis a 
present of a large sum of money, and promised to acknow- 
ledge his suzerainty if he would assist him. Louis received 
both theoalh and the money of Siconulf. and gave him words 
in return.' But before he left the neighbourhood of Rome. 
Siconulf was most anxious to see the Pope, to get his 
blessing, and, no doubt, to win from him a promise of 
assistance. Admitted to the presence of Scrgius, wc are 
told that with the greatest humility he prostrated himself 
on the ground, and kissed his feet. When he had received 
the Pope's blessing, he departed southwards with his army, 
and Louis returned to Pavia with his. We may be sure 

^Cf- 1^ P-\ Erchempcn. c. 18 ; Anna!. Prud^tu., nd &n. 844. 
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that this visit of Siconulf to Sergius was in connection 
with his struggle against his rival. But our records do not 
tell us whether he wished to secure the Pope's influence 
in his behalf with the emperor or Louis, or whether it 
was simply the support of Sei^ius himself that he was 
seeking. 
Departure On the departure of Louis, the whole Roman people, 

of Louis. ^ , .. 1 1 

nobles and commons, " freed from a great plague, and 

delivered from a cruel and tyrannical yoke, venerated 

Sergius as the author of their safety and the restorer of 

peace," ^ But he himself gave the glory of what had been 

(..^•"■flbne 'to the divine assistance.'^ 

Drogo, Despite the difference between them at the synod, 

papal 

lefiate. 844. Sergius must evidently have conceived a high idea of 
Drogo's character ; for before his departure from Rome, he 
named the archbishop his legate for France and Germany." 
Were it not for the ready way in which Drogo afterwards 
resigned his newly acquired dignity, and for the known 
animus with which Hincmar of Rheims defended his rights 
as a metropolitan, one might be tempted to believe that 
writer when he pointedly insinuates* that Drogo had made 
use of his birth and influential position to bring pressure to 
bear on Sergius to induce him to bestow such a high office 
on him. 

In the letter in which ' the Pope announced this 

' /,. P., n. xviii. 

—2 /_ p Henceforth in the L. P. ihete is nothing but lists of offerings 

to churches. 

^ " Drogonem . . . . sui vicarium Galliaruni Gcrmaniarumque par- 
tibus designavit." Priidenl. Anna!., ad an. 844. C/. his epitaph, ap. 
Pfister, L\irclievcque i/i- Metz Drogon. 

" Hie presul, preses, 6am\'mi% priniasque cis Al/>esy 

* Ep. 30, n. 31, ap. P. L; t. 126, p. 206. "Fasiu regi.T prosapiic 
subvectus seii (juod alTectu ambiii, effectu non habuit.'- 

^ -Ap. /'. Z.., t. 106. " Roman orum Fiancorumque concorporavii 
(Carolus) imperium." 
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appotnlment to the Transalpine bishops, he says that, 
as 'solicitude for all the churches' prevents him from 
labouring among them in person, he sends, in accordance 
with the custum of his predecessors, a vicar in liJs stead, 
viz., "Drogo, archbishop of Mctr. the son of the glorious 



enrperor Charles, 



lyho made ptic the einj>ire of th^ 
(tomans and Franks." And he considers that, " furnished 
with the authority of the prince of the apocttlcs, conspicuous 
for his learning .ind sanctity, and, more over, t he uncle of the 
emperor Lnthaire and of his brothers, Louis (the German) 
and Charles (the BaldV' he is a very fit person to act in 
the I'opc's stead. And. as Drogo has to be responsible for 
thcin all, all must give him iht-ir ubedicnco. He is 
empowered by the Tope to assemble 'general synods of 
llie empire'; and, if any one from those parts wants to 
appeal to the Holy See, he must first appeal to Drogo, 
and only come to Rome if the bishops of the province 
cannot agree on his case. Drogo Is also licensed to 
examine into the election and qualifications of bishops 
and abbots, "save in all things the primacy of this 
universal Roman See, and the honour of oiir authority, as 
weir as the rights and honour of our most dear and 
spiritual son Lothairc" Sergius then goes on to speak of 
the necessity of the three royal brother* keeping the peace 
between them, and adds that if any one of ihem prefers 
the 'prince of discord' to ' catliolic peace,' "him,"* with 
the help of God, " will we endeavour to the best of our 
ability to chastise with the authority of the canons. . . . 
Thase «dio love war are children of the devil" 

Rut to no purpose did the Pope in conclusion exhort the dtoco 
bishops to avoid dissensions and to act together. The di^^, '* 



8m. 



< "Htinc, mehto, Deo auxiliante, ciDnmcb auciorilalibus, protit 
invlius po>»unni>, cnatigare MademuK." /K This Ep. it bIm) in .1/. G. 
Epp., V. 583. 
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same jealousy, which, working between the princes and 
nobles of the different kingdoms of the Franks, prevented 
political union in the empire, ()[>crated among the bishops 
to render impos^^iblc a united ecclesiastical government in 
the empire. The grccn*cycd monster devoured the good 
work that might have been done by an emperor over a 
united empire, and by Drogo over the united episcopate 
of the empire. And so at a council held at Verneuil-sur^ 
Oise by Charles the Bald (December 844), for the reforma- 
tion of the Church in his kingdom, his bishops, not wishing 
to be subject to a legate whose See was in the kingdoin^r 
the emperor Lothaire, and yet at the same time unwiliinj; 
to offend so great a man as Drogo, declared in their 
eleventh 'capitulum' that they did not wish to express 
their sentiments on his appointment tilt a great cou ncil o f 
the bishops of Gaul and <Jermany had spoken on ,the 
subject. Seeing the feeling against him which inspired 
this decree, Drogo abandoned his struggle lo keep unity in 
the empire, and resigned * his dignity. It would seem that 
as in nature fresh substances are only called into existence 
by heat, so a great deal of heat, in the shape of quarrelling 
and fighting, was absolutely necessary to bring into being 
the kingdoms of modern Europe, the birth-throes of which 
we arc now witnessing. 
as* What Ebbo had been unable to accomplish at Rome, 
Rbcim*. viz,, his restoration to the See of Rheims, he made another 
effort to accomplish elsewhere by very different means. 
To punish him for the part he had taken against the 
emperor Louis I., he had been solemnly deposed by the 
Council of Thionvillc CS35). But on the death of Louis 
and the accession of his supporter Lolhairc, Ebbo was 
re-cstablUhcd (December 840) in his Sec by the help of bis 

' C/. Hefck, V, 311 f., and C^m. Venteme, ap. Capil. Rtg. Fnmt^ 
ii. 382, tA. ltoietiu6. 
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pairon, the new emperor. But the next year he had had 
to leave his Sec once again, on account of the enmity of 
Charles the Bald, who of course was naturally hostile to 
him on account of the part he had formerly taken at;ain5t 
his father and himself, and be(;au3c he now aided with 
Lothaire. In 845, a council held at Be»uviiis inmted on 
the filling u p of the See ot-Rheims, which hiid Leen 
practicAlty vacant for ten^yCATS. In siiccesston to Kbbo, 
fi rst Fulk. and, ; yter his death, Noth o. had been elected to 
tEe vacant Se& From one cause or another, among 
other reasons for fear lest Ebbn should contrive to get 
him«:lf reinstated, they had neither of them been conse- 
crated. But in consequence of the action of the Council of 
Bcauvais, Hincmar was elected to the See and consecrated 
(May 3, 845). It was not, however, till 847 that he received 
the pallium from Pope Leo IV.' Of all t he prelates of the 
ninth century*, Hincmar w-as second to nunc. He was as 
il]ustrt0U8 by his piety as by his birth, as remurkable for 
his enei^ as for his learning. The trusted counsellor of 
Charles the Bald, he was ever true to him and to the 
Carolingian line. And if his strong will, and a very^ 
exalted idea of Tiis^wn position, authority, and rights — 
for always he was. Hincmar — brought him. sometimes 
even through his own fault, into rather violent contact 
with bishops, kings, or popes, he was none the less a 
noble character, and one of the glories of the Church in 
France. 

Talcing advantage of another outbreak of ili-feeling 
between Lothaire and Charles (846)._Ebbo induced the 
emperor to work for his restoration. On the ground that 
there was a division in the Church of Khcims on the 
subject of the ordination of Hincmar. _Lot hairc_ obtained 

' Cy. CittK. SutsaoH- iii., ap. Labbe, viit. £7, .ind Frodoard, JJisL 
ftemtnsiSf iii. c. 2. 
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\ leave from the Pope to reopen ' the question of the de- 

J position of Ebbo. Sergius himself wrote to Charles the 

1 ■ Bald, to direct him to send Guntbold, archbishop . of 

Rouen, and the other bishops whom Guntbold might 

i himself select, to Treves, there to meet the Pope's envoys 

and to look into the state of the case between Hincmar 

and Ebbo. He also asked him to cause Hincmar to present 

himself at Treves, an order that he repeated to Hincmar. 

To Guntbold the Pope wrote to the same effect, adding 

, that he would send his envoys to Treves after Easter 

(846) to carry out the emperor's wishes.^ 

But for some cause the papal envoys never arrived. 

Perhaps the inroad of the Saracens, of which we shall 

speak immediately, and then the death of Sergius, hindered 

their departure. Guntbold, however, held a synod at Paris 

at the close of the same year. The case was, of course, 

given against Ebbo, who finally retired to the kingdom of 

Louis the German.^ That sovereign gave him the bishopric 

of Hildesheim, in the province of Mayence. Ebbo closed 

his turbulent life in 8514 but his 'case' did not die till long 

after that date. 

Tho During this same year (846) the attention of Sergius must 

'Rome%46. have often been directed towards the Saracens, who had, 

in the course of it, seized the island of Ponza^ even before 

their turbans had for the first timt' been descried from the 

walls of Rome. At any rate Adelbert, the energetic 

marquis of Tuscany and Prankish protector of the papal 

' Cf. Frodoard (or Fiodoard, +966), /.c. Frodoard had been educated 
in Rheims, and afterwards, as one of its clergy, had charge of thft_ 
archives of the Cathedral. C/. Ep. 4, Hincmar. «rf Synod. Suess., c. 
4, ap. P. L., t. 126, p. 53 : and Ep. 1 1, p. 82. 

^ Hincmar, Ep. 26 (,0pp. ^ ii. 304. ed. Sirmond), but Ep. r 1, ed. Migne, 
"in servilium imperatoris.'' 

^ Frodoard and Hincmar, ubi suf>. Hefele, v. 322. Ebbo received 
Hildesheim by virtue of a privilege of Gregory IV., as wc learn from 
the synodal letter of the Council of Troyes (ad an. 36?) to Nicholas I. 
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Wrritory of Corsica,'^ sent, on the lotti of August, ag. 
urgent letter to the Pope, informing him that a fleet of 
seveiity^hrce jhips, having on board an army of eleven 
thousand Saracens with five hundred horses, was in full 
sail ftuni Africa to R.oiue._ He advised him to remove 
within the forti fications of the city the bodies of the blessed 
apostles Peter and Pau]* and the treaxurea from_ their 
basilicas, both of which were then outside the walls. 
According, however, to the Farafsititi biographer, the 
incompetent brothers made IjghXof the information. ■'All 
regarded it as inc redible." But " the more prudent Romans," 
after taking counsel together, sent Adclbcrt's letter and 
messages of their own "to the subject cities and to thcir^ 
neighbours," directing all to hapten under arms to the sca- 
coast.* The only result of this was that a few sent for_ 
further informa tion . Con.sidering the frequent raiding 
descents which the Saracen.s had already made on v-arious 
parts of the coast* of Italy, there can be no doubt that 
rumours of a plundering expedition to the Tiber must often 
have reached Rome. Unrulfilletl, they had come to be 
discredited. This time, however, the cry of "wolf had not 
been raised without reason. /'/AoM*-/' 

On th e twenty- third,* the piratical fleet anchored off 
the mouth of the 'fibcr^ The people of Oati a, on its 
left bariJt, made a feeble altem|)i at resistance, and 
then abandoned their city to the infidel. Por tus, on the 
opp osite shoie. was also soon in their liands. Terrified 
on he arini^ all th isi^tbe Romans kept watc h on their 

' "MarcensiseiimoiConiicaiii.-cinsula;-" £. /"..n. Jtliv„famfsian cd. 

> "Nedc unu Wtt/r /m (salulari rc?)gen9tie&iidiuttnap>gniu>ruiii 
cxiiltiue poluiuei." /♦. 

' Aciion such at Uiis nec»sanly implies cu-operatKm on (he pait oi 
the ruling authorities. Aj^in. therefore, ne seem m have evidence oT 
the mnlei'olence of the Farntiian writer. 

* This ii correctly given as a Monday. 
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I walls night and day. But a c ompajiy of the_ foreigners 

I in Rome, consistmg_ of English, Frisians, and Franks, 

marched bo[dly down to Portus, and inflicted some slight 

damage on a foraging B^^^y of the enemy. Joined by a 

number of Romans, another trifling succ ess was scored by 

the foreign scAaitz.; but, discovering the great numbers of 

the enemy, they fell back towards Rome. Unfortunately. 

however, they were surprised and cut to pieces. Then , 

; occupying the low hills that skirt the .Tiber. tl^.Saracen^s 

! ^ishedjig^ the river, accompanied by their fleet, destroKipg 

1 every thi ng by fire a r^d sword^as they went along.^ Some of 

"j the dukes {duces) of King Louis who had hastened towards 

.; Rome with what forces they could hurriedly gather to- 

!| gether were driven in confusion into the city. St. Peter's 

il fell into the hands of the infidels, and was plundered of 

i| all its treasures,^ which, with those of St. Paul's, which 

i| shared the same fate as St. Peter's, Lanciani ^ estimates as 

amounting to three tons of gold and thirty of silver. 

Discomfited, however, in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's^ 

the marauders marched South, while their fleet sailed 

along the coast. At Gaeta the fortune of war again 

favoured them, and they were there enabled to embark in 

peace with their booty. But their ill-gotten gains never 

reached home. Their fleet was destroyed off" Sicily by a 

terrible tempest, in which 'all perished,* and which even 

cast up some of their plunder on the Roman coasts.* 

.A • - ■ ' At this point, unfortunately, the Farntsian addition comes to an 

abrupt close. The remainder of the story of this inroad has to be 
gleaned from brief notices in many different authors. 

' " Ablatis cum ipso altarl quod tumbfe App. principis superpositum 
fueral omnibus ornameniis atque thesauris." I'rudent., Anna/., 846. 

' Destruction of Ancient Rome, p. 139. 

' Prudent,, an. 847. Cf. Fseudo-Liutprand, in vit. Strgii \ Johan., 

Gesla Epp. Neap., c. 60, " Ecclesias App diripuerunt," ap. 

M. G. SS. Laitgob., or R. I. .V., i. pt. ii. ; Chrim. b. Bened. Casin., 
c, 6, " Horatorium totum devasiaverunt . . . . bb. Petri beatique 
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The narrow escape which Rome, the centre of Chri3teTr^«jj^'"" 
dom, had had from falling into the hands of the infidel, 
the sacking of the basilicas of the apostles, beloved by 
every Christian, made the most profound impression on 
the imagination of Weslem Europe. Soon, if not at 
once, enshrined in verse, the incident was conveyed to the 
knowledge of all by itinerant reciters. Under the title of 
•* De-Wruction de Rome," a ihamon He xesle, ceruinly in ' 
existence in the twelfth century, and preserved for us in 
a MS. of the fourteenth, is full of details, many of them 
ckarly accurate, of this sensational e\cnt. In the thirteenth 
century it used to be recited " every year at the fair of 
Lendit, in the plain of St. Denis." In accordance with 
facts, it bewails pathetically th« ravages of the Saracens, 
who arc ready 

" Pur KXitier le pat's et de iooc e de 1^ : 
N'i remeigne chattels dungeoni ne fermelc, 
Montiiers n« abbcye qe ne »ott eotnawii" etc. 

While it laments the riches taken from St I'cter's. there 
is no mention of the loss of his body. 

"A Dex : com gr.-in« ricbe^cf i fitcnt emporter, 
Ue coupe^ <lc hanaps (ei) d'arfceni et d'or cler 
Kiches tamii ei pAiles ci cendals d'outrc-mcr." 

But, wh<;n help arrive*, the poet dramatically depicts 
Rome in flamci. 

■' Kam 3 vindrent a Rome, si vireni luy putt(c} ovcree, 
Et le fu d ciie moult granmcnt alume."' 

By this disastrous raid wc are brought face to face with riwbudin 

ecclniam Paul!," apu ih., and J?. /. .9., i. (K. i. ; Ckr^n. VuU„ ap. I'liut, 
R. t. S^ i. pt. ii,, p. 3<)o ; Ann, Wtinemburi;.. an. 8i6, ap ^. 6. SS.. 
i. i and /.. /*., in vili. Leon. I V. and Bened. III. 

' S« Laucr, tt fioime tit /,« " IJeUrudwn itt /ionu' Koine, 1895. 01 
in I, iQof the .if^lan^ts jfarfA. tt ithuf., whence thei* dtiaiU have 
been taken. 
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a very interesting question. Were the bodies of SS. Peter 
and Paul brought into the city before the arrival of the 
Saracens, or were they left in their respective basilicas 
and destroyed by the Saracens? It may be replied that 
there is no direct historical evidence that their sacred 
bodies were either removed or profaned. Arguing, however, 
from the condition of the two tombs in the year 846, 
Lanciani' gives it as his opinion " that the fate of the two 



"Holy places was not in all respects the same; that the 
sarcophagus of St. Peter, placed in a subterranean crypt, 
and protected by a case of solid metal embedded in 
masonry, escaped rifling, while that of St. Paul, a plain 
marble coffin level with the jloor of the basilica, was certainly 
injured or destroyed. We find the evidence of the fact last 
mentioned in the life of Benedict III. : 'Sepulchnim (Pauli 
Ap.) quod a Sarracenis destructum fuerat, perornavit.' * 
The word destructum, however, cannot be taken in a literal 
sense ; the lid of the sarcophagus — with the epitaph, Paulo 
Apostolo Mart(yri) engraved in the style of the age of 
Constantine — is still in existence. 1 saw it on December 1, 
1891, having lowered myself from the fenestrella under the 
high altar." 

Father Barnes^ also holds that " the sacred body of St. 
Peter does not seem to have been interfered with"; and, 
judging from the existing condition of the apostle's tomb, 
believes that it was rendered still more inaccessible by 
the Romans having filled up the chamber above it with 
" loose stones and rubbish." " At St. Paul's," he says, 
" there was nothing to be done but to close the hole 
(by which the tomb of the apostle could be seen) with 

' Destruction of Ancient Rome, p. 131 ; cf. the same author's Piigan 
itiid Christian Rome, p. 149, and p. 157, for an engraving of the 
insciiption. 

- N. xxii. ^ Si. I'etif in Rome, pp. 201 f. and 365 tT. 
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cement, and this seems to have been the course that was 
adopted." 

As a last word on the subject, it may be added that if 
either of the sacred bodies had really been destroyed, the 
fact could scarcely have failed to have been categorically 
stated.' 

Despite the unfortvmatc final issue of this inroad to the 
Saracens, it had taught them that ail attack on Rome was_ 
Jca^iiblc J^iijhc following reign wc shallscc them putting 
this lesson into^ practice. Considering the sensation it 
made, it might be thought that this attempt on the centre 
of Christendom, on the source of Western civilisation, would 
have sufficed, in view of their common danger, to have at 
once united in arms all the various peoples of Europe. 
But no ! The rulers of the nations went on as before, 
selfishly seeking ihcir own personal end* ; and the 
people under them continued as hitherto to be oppres.scd 
not only by them, but by the Normans, the Slavs, and Ihc 
Saraecns. On the Romans, however, this event, which, a.s 
we learn frqm the biographer of Leo IV'., .struck them with 
the most profound sorrow and at the same time with a 
well-founded alarm and consternation, had a vef>- useful 
effect. For a time, at least, it made them thoroughly loyal 
-fubjects of the Pope, to whom both nobles and people 
looked nut in vain for comfort ami support during the reign 
of the active and courageous Leo IV. 

To this day memorials of this or some other ninth 
century Saracen raid in the Roman territory are stiil dug 



' Gresomviui, Rami, iiL 119 n., uy& : " It is rcmarlcabte tliiil the JJi. 
Pcitti^-aJis disnvtsiei the event In a few words." As a tnaticr of (act, 
the event, which is nol mentioned at all in the otdiiuiry lexis of the 
life ai Scrgiu*, is, a» we have «een, treated of nl eon»i<lcrable length in 
llic t iiTnciian cdilion of hU ti/e, and ■> spoken of with sorrow over and 
ovcriLcnin in ihe/i/i-of Leo IV'., which seenu to lave been wriUen bj- 1 
the same author as the life oS .Sergius. 
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up in the shape of " daggers and poniards with curved 
blades of Oriental make"'; and as further evidence of the 
same fact, high up amongf the clouds, on a mountain over 
2600 feet above the sea level, is perched a village, with the 
distinctive name of Saracincsco, and with inhabitants 
whose names proclaim tlicir Kastern origin.* 

Death, liastencd no doubt by the untoward event wc 
hiive been discussing, prevented Sergius from carrying into 
execution an attempt lie was making to bring to an end 
the perennial dispute between the bishops of Aquilcia and 
Grada He had summoned to Rome. bjMhe feast of St. 
Martin (November [ ij, both Andrew of Aquileia, the 
successor of Maxentius. and Vcnerius of Grade. But 
afterwards changing his mind, he wrote to order them not 
to proceed with their dispute, till lie had succeeded in 
arranging with the emperor Lothairc for the holding of a 
' general synod,' at which they would have to appenr before 
their sovereign. He evidently saw that it would require 
the physical force of the secular arm to en force the carrying 
out of any ecclesiastical decision relative to the respective 
rights of such important individuals as the_' patrian;hs. '. 
of Grado and Aquileia. With his death, the nf^otla- 
tions he had opened with the emperor on this matter 
fell through," 
Short as was the reign of Sergius [I, — for he died 
"his suddenly on January 27, 847* — he or his brother managed 

' Lanciani. Dts/ruetiou of AncifHt A'rmf, p, 137. 

' /A, p- 13B, wt»i> ciiCT Almantorrc for £1 Mansour. 

' Dan<l')ln, in (.'iron., viii. c. 4. n. 33 1 .1/. G- £//»., v. 585. 

* He was buried !n Sr. Peter's, in ihc rhapcl of Si Stxius and 
Fabian, as we nrc informed by his epitaph, which was found there 
aeai the altnr of S. Sixtua. \ Either this epitaph follows the Un* of hs 
kind and lio. or (he Fainciian cditior of ihc L. /". a n tibcl ; for it 
sets forth thai he wru the lover of his people and the poor, a good 
iheptierd, the hope uf his country, the i;li>r)' of the world, nnd oltedient 
to the law of God. While fax'ourrnj: the Roman nobility by word and 
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to execute many important works fof the further utility 
or ornamentation of the city or its neighbourhood. Like 
many of his predecessors, he turned hli attention to the 
aqueducts and to the Latoran. Built about R.c. 150, the 
Marcian aqueduct brought to Rome the waters ' cold and 
pure' from springs in the neighbourhood of Subiaco, over 
thirty-five inilci away. For most of its course it ran 
undergroumi, but when within six or seven miles from the 
city it was supported on peperino arches, the most massive 
of any which supported the aqueducts of Rome. Many of 
them .are to thi.-* day in a good slate of preservation. A 
branch from it, under the name of Aqua J ovia. tvas con- 
structed by Diocletian to supply his baths. It entered 
Rome near the Porta Appia (S. Sebastiano). and struck 
the Tiber near the Schola Graca (S. Maria in Cosmedin).' 
This aqueduct, repaired by Hadrian, but now for several 
years almost in ruins, was again put into good working order 
by Sergius. and made to supply " nearly the whole city." ' 

(Iced, he tjovemed the church like Si. l^u or Pope Damasus. For 
thclocsofcugivaia putor wc muit itnkc our brcasis. 
" Scnpus en junior prirsul ct picbis amaior 
Hoc tegitur lumuto qui bene pavji uvu. 
Spcs patria: miuidiquc dccus, madcnitor opiniuk, 

Oivinis tnonitis non fiiii jll« piger. 
Ronunos procures non unium famine verbi 
Rebus ei humanls noac dicquc favens. 



jamjacn pro tan(i> luiidamus pectora pu^nis 

faitore .\niii-to, vivac ut .-ixc pnli. 
Ncctttur ccce pib Faviano «t corpore Xi>t« 
FrxfiulJbus, quorum tpiritus aitia micanl. ' 

Api /.. P^ ii- loj. 
■ " tnde ad ponain Appiam ; ibi forma Jobia qua: venit de mania et 
curril uiquc ad ripanv'' Itirtrr. Et'itiietJ., tA. Laociani (Rmim, 1891), 
p. 8. €/■ p. ii- The water from the tourcc! of the Marda is now 
{imd«T the name of At|ua Hi-i) brought to Rome in pipes. CJ. Bum, 
Rcml iind the Ca>/i/>a/;ii/i, piUtim, and pp. IviiL and 7I 1 £. A, u. 168 ; 
Muna/s /iomt. p. 386. 
• Z. P; i». wd. Cf. vol i-, pL ii,, p. 483 of this ivorfc. 
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In the very beginning of his pontificate he began to 
improve the Lateran basilica. He enlarged its sanctuary 
after plans of his own {froprio digito designans), decorating 
it with beautiful columns of carved marble, mad e ben eath 
its altar a confession decorated with, plates of silver-gilt, in 
which with his own hands he placed relics of saints, and 
converted the closed narthex in front of the doors of the 
basilica into an open portico.' 

Close to the Lateran, in the Via Merulana, there was 
situated the '^chola Cantorum,' which, at one time called the 
Orphanage,(0rphanotrophium), was ever a subject ofgreat 
care to the popes. Founded^ by Greg ory the Grea^^ nd 
ruled seemingly by a primicerius,' it was at this period an 
institution for the training of young clerics.* But when 
Sergius became Pope it was in a very ruinous condition. 
He completely restored it, and gave useful presents to its 
chapel, dedicated to St, Stephen, the protomartyr. Still 
standing in the twelfth century, it is catalogued as 
destroyed in the fourteenth.^ 

Those who desire to know about the work accomplished 
by Sergius for churches outside the city, and about the 
numerous and valuable gifts *^ which he presented to various 
basilicas, must consult the Book of the Popes. But the 
reader should note how little all this record of good and 
useful work tallies with the unrestrained outburst of the 
Farnesian biographer. 

' !b., n. xix, ■ - John, the deacon, in vit. Gr eg,, ii. 6. _ 

^ Cf. Reg. Subl., no. 112. ' See vol, i,, pt. ii., p. 103 of this work. 

' L. /'., n. xxiv.,and ii. p. 102, n, 18. 

" We have a record of one of the presents which he obtained himself. 
In the first year of his pontificate he received from ihe famous Rhabanus 
Maurus, abbot of Fuldit, of whom we shall hear more, and who is 
described in the annals as a "philosopher [snp/iistii) and as a poet 
second to none," a beautifully illuminated votunic, containing a poem 
on the ■' Holy Cross of Christ," that it might be offered to St. Peter 
through the Pope. Annal. Fuld., an. 844. ' 
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The silver denarii of this Pope which arc ext 
the obverse Scr. F- or Scrgi and 5cs. Petrus, and on the 
reverse Hlotharius Ip. ; or Imp^ Pius. The third one 
given by Cinagli is perhaps' a com of Sergius III. (904- 
911) and not of Sergius II. For il bears on the reverse 
'Lodovicus' Ip. Pius. Now as Louis I. died in 840, and 
Sergius 11. was not Pope till Ji44, no emperor Louis was 
contemporary with Sergius 11., for Louis II. was not 
associated to the empire by his father Lothairc till S49, 
two years after the death of Sergius II. But Louis, who 
had been king of Provence from the year 890. wa.s crowned 
emperor (February 12, 901); and though he was seized and 
blinded by his rival Bcrcngcr (July 905), and sent back to 
Provence, charters, etc., were dated by the years of his rule 
as emperor till Bcrcngcr was crowned emperor by John X. 
(December 25, 9151 This, then, is the Louis, the third 
emperor that bore that name, and known as the Blind, who 
was the emperor contemporary with Sergius HI.; and 
hence to him, and not to Septus H.. should Cinagll's third 
coin be attributed. 

' The rtcoKfiiscd coins of ScTgius III. aic, huwtrvcr, dilTtrent in type 
to ihc oQ'C in question, which is certainly like ihc other ackntnvkdgcd 
pieces of Sergius 11- This and other reasons induce ITomisCp. 59) to 
assign ihif coin to Sergius 11., despite the iil>uvp-n.iiiied clilTictiliy. On 
Ihc other hand, no two of (be coins of Serifius III. are qu:tc alike, and 
theie >ire at lta.it four different (ypea among ilicm. VVhy oul, then, a 
fifth with Pi'M i 
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S. LEO IV. 

. A.D. 847-855. 



Sources. — Our chief authority is the biography in the Z. J*., 
obviously the work of a contemporary in the strictest sense; 
and, though indeed mostly taken up with an interminable roll 
of Leo's gifts to different churcheSj rather fuller than usual, 
occupying about twenty - eight quarlo. page saltogether. Its 
author speaks of what he has written " veraci testimonio, certisque 
schematibus," and seems to have penned part of his work before 
Leo's death. 

We have also a few notices of Leo IV. in the annals and 
letters of Hincmar, cited for Sergius IL, etc. For the visit of our 
own King .Mfred to Rome as a youth there are the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, and such later chroniclers as Sprott, etc. 

The letters of Leo consist for the most part of mere fragnnents 
without dates, of which it is not possible to make very much. 
These fragments ' were originally culled from the register of Leo, 
now unhappily lost, by some of the early canonists — e.g- by Ivo 
of Chartres, who lived in the second half of the eleventh century 
(tins), and by Gratian, who lived in the first part of the 
twelfth centur)'. They may be read ap. P. L., tt. 115 and 129. 
Four additional fragments have been published by Lowenfeld 
Epp. Pont. Pom. ined.. Lips. 1885. Cf. also M. G. Epp.. v. 

585 ff- 

Works. — Acta SS. Boll., July 17, iv., pp. 302, 308-336. There 
are two small works in Italian on this Pope which I have not 
seen: Comment, di S. Leo IV.. Roma, Contedini, 11*24, and 

' Ap. Jaffe, Negestit, 
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Di S. Lto jy., fondatart dflla aila Lt>>Nina (vrliich is the riorM 
di Boigo). Roma, i ;G8. On The Roman Sacring of Kinff Alfred. I 
sec an article by I'aihcr Thurslwn in The Af^iitA, October 1901. f" 



Emperors av the East. 

Micbad II. (the Sunnmerer), 820-839, 

Theopbilut, 839- S42. 

Theodora and Michael III., S43-8s(l 



Emperors or the Wan*. 

Louis the Pious, 814-840. 
Loihaire I., 83^-855. 



I 



Tll£ new I'opc whose name, through the Lcoiiinc ivuiyiirc 
city, was to be for ever indelibly connected with the' 
Eternal City, was a Roman, and the son of one RadoaJd, 
or Hadwald, a name which suugcsts, if it doc^ not prove, 
a Lombard extraction. Following in the footsteps of his 
biographer, we have to write of hira that he was dis- 
tinguished for his patience and humility, that he was 
generous, holy, and kind ; a lover of justice, and a benign 
ruler; a man in whose breast was "the wisdom of the 
serpent and the simplicity of the dove." He was a lover 
of good men, the comfort of the poor, and a despiser of 
hiinN<rlf. The deeds which Leo performed dispose us to 
believe that in his case, at any rate, these words of his 
biographer were neither merely idle nor contrary to fact. 
They prove him, at least, a man of exceptional energy 
and courage, and as possessed of remarkable poW(:r.<i of 
organisation and magnificent ideas. 

For his education his parents sent him 'to the monastery 
of Blessed Martin," near St i'ctcr's, a monastery which, after 
he became Pope, Leo rebuilt on a grander scale than 
before.' There not only did he advance in learning, but 

> £- 7*^ n. xeviiL Cf. Jaffi*, 16S3 C1990) for his confirmation of iu 
poiscssigns. He deconied it with such bMuliful frescos tliat " they 
:ire iidmiml to thb day," says \a% biographer. From an iEucripuac 
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! his pious behaviour, "not like that of a boy, but of a 

,,' I perfect monk," disposed even his elders to a more 

I ' [ devout service of God. Moved by all he heard of the 

, j youth's virtues, Gregory IV. brought him to the Lateran, 

' I and made him a subdeacon. This advance in life only 

made him more anxious to move forward in the service 



i of God. By Sergius he was made car dinal priest of the 

i Church of the ' Quatuor Coronatorum,' on a spur of the 

I Ccelian Hill. 

' Thechurch WhcH, ffom the charge of this basilica, Leo was called 

1 Quaiuor to govcrn the whole Church of God, he did not forget it 

'■ orenaii. ^^ ^^^^ ^^j^ rebuilt it on a larger scale and in a more 

! beautiful style, but was never tired of making presents to 

'■ \i} Leo IV. was one of the popes whose work, while it 

preserved many of the relics of the saints, hastened the 

abandonment and utter forgetfulness of the catacombs 

which took place in this century. He brought into the 

city many bodies of the Saints, and among others those 

of the four martyred soldiers, the Quaiuor Coronati, which 

he discovered after diligent search.^ These and many 

others he deposited beneath the altar of his new basilica. 

In the present church there are two inscriptions dealing 

with this translation of relics. One is of the year 1 1 1 1 , and 

belongs to the pontificate of Paschal 1 1. The other merely 

reproduces the list of relics given in the Liber Pontificalis, 

on the mosaic of the apse (now destroyeci), it appears that Leo com- 
pleted the work begun by Sei^ius ; 

" Perfecit (Leo) sellers melius quam ante manebat 
Atque pia lotam piciura ornavit honeste ; 
Ccenobiumqoe sacrum statuit monachosque locavit 
Qui Domino assiduas valeant persolvere laudes, 
Talibus ut donis ciclestia scandere possit 
Regna,' etc. 

L. P., ii. p. 139. 
' Jb., n. xli., etc. 
16. ; cf. Marucchi, Basiliques, p. 223. 
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and is also posterior to it. Tho ugh the work of Leo was 
almoflt entirely de stroyed b;, K-jbert Guiacatd .<io84j, his 
(onfessiott was left untouched by him and by the restora- 
tion of Paschal. In it are still to be found in urns, which 
date only from the days of the latter Pontiff, the relics of 
the martyrs. In the course of the centuries they were 
again lost and again found, as is set forth by yet another 
inscription of the time of Urban VIII. ( 1624), and now to 
be read at the base of the sanctiiar>' arch on the right. 

The details of Leo's election, which we have from his Uocwd 
biographer, show us the panic into which the appearance 
of the S arace ns had thrown the inhabitants of Rome, He 
says that the catastrophe had completely broken the spirit 
of the people ; and that, what with the sudden death of 
Sergius, and what with the devastation caused by the 
infidels not only in the churches of the apostles, but "in 
all the terrilories of the Romans," they thought that they 
could not themisclves avoid the danger of death. Tlieir 
danger made "all the Roman nobility,"' cleric and lay. 
really anxious to find one " who could rule so holy and 
invioUble a place with the fear of God." Hence, even 
before Sergius had been buried, the minds of all were 
directed towards Leo. 

With one accord all betook thcmselvci to his titular 
church, and, though much against his will, carried him in 
triumph to the Lateran palace, and, " in accordance with 
ancient custom," kissed his feel. But no sooner was the 
first exciting joy of the election over than the Romans felt 
they were between Scylla and Charybdis. On Uie one 
hand the barbarous 'protest* made by the young king 



' " Romani proccre.i." lb., n. J. The v^ord pr^cera in the L. P. 
often r«fcnt alinply to ibe auperior clcr);y, and soinciimcs to the Uy 
nobitiiy. Here I hai« suppotcd the word to refer lo the diKniturics 
of ^M Church »nd Slat«. 
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Louis, in his father's name, in the reign of Scrgius, showed 
Ihein^that it would not be safe "to consecrate the future 
pontiff without the imperial ' assent," and on the other hand 
they feared for the safety of the city. - However, after 
waiting for some time. Ixo was consecrated ( April lo, 847), 
"without the consent of the Prince"* Even after thus 
waiting for over two months for an approval from Lothaire, 
which for some cause did not come, the Romiins, in order 
to avoid complications, took care to state that in this their 
conduct they meant to " preserve the fidelity and honour 
which, after God, they owed to the emperor." It is most 
likely that to ne<^oltations in conni-'ction with this consecra- 
tion, wc must refer a fragment of a letter of Leo to the 
emperors Lothaire aiid Loui:^ II. (this latter was crowned 
emperor in 850). preserved by Ivo. In this fragment Leo 
declares that it has been solemnly agreed between thetn 
and himself that " the election ° and consecration of one 
who is to be Pope must only be performed with due regard 
to justice and the canon law." By thiis he no doubt in- 
tended to express his adhesion to the 'constitution' of 
Eugenius II. 
Tj?i>'i»«iik ■■ As the one object of Leo's life was to oppose the depra- 
Rations of the Saracens, our account of the work of his 
.'pontificate may well begin with a narrative of what he 
' accomplished in this direction. Towards the close of the 

* "Sine imperiali non audeb^nt xuctoriute futunim cooseentrc 
pontilicem." L. P. 

* "Earn sine pcrmiwu Principis Pr^rsulem conscctavctuni, fidcm 
qutxiue illius sivc honorcm post Dcum per omnia, ct in omnibus 
conscrvaotes." Jb. It must be confessed that Ihe iHoguntfe ni (he 

'biographer or Leo scarcely lalliei wtili cbc staiement in certain MSi}. 
of the life of Sergius thai after his death the Sec was vacant for two 
inontli!! fifieen da)--v Thete is either same miaiake in tbeM MSS. of 
tlie /,. f. in the miitier o( the lenK't' of the vaciiney, which we ihink 
niOiE likely, or il must be .-is slutcd in the text. 

* "Sututumcst quodeleaio ci conscf:rnii« fuluri Romani Poniificik 
non nisi juste et canonice fieri debcai. ' Jaffir, 36;3 (3oo6). 
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year ' 848, Leo b<^an the work of putting the walls of the 
city into a thorough state of repair. Constantly goine 
around on horseback or on foot, he urged on the work. 
Walls, towers, and gates were strengthened or renewed. 
No less than fifteen of the great towers were entirely rebuilt. 
To still further add to the defences of the city, the I'ope 
built two strong tower*, one on each bunk nf the Tiber, 
where it leaves the city_ncar the " Gate of Portiis," and_ 
provided them with chains for throwing across the river. 
So that whereas before by this approach " not only ships 
but even men could effect »n cntruiice into the city, now 
very little boats will scarcely be able to enter." notes the 
biographer. The conclusion of this important work meant 
■ salvation for the city.' 

The same year- that the general repairing of the city rh« 
walls was begun. Leo resolved on and started a work of ciiy.i 
e^'cn greater magnitude. The sacking of St. Pctci's by the *'"" 
'wicked and malevolent' Saracens had filled all Rome 
with the greatest grief, and a second and worse visitation 
of the pirates was feared. The Pope thcrciorc dctcrinino(J^ 
to surround S t. Peter'a and the Vatican hill with a walL 
But, AS this was a great undertaking, he first wrote for 
advice' and help to the emperor, with whom he seems 
always to have lived on fiood term^ Lothaire not only 
gladly urged the Pope to undertake tlie work with all 
possible despatch, but, along with his brothers, sent him no 
small sum of money. This he did the more readily for the 
reason that the idea of surrounding the Vatican hill with a 
wall appears to have originated with him. Before the 

■ " Duodecimo inslanle indidione." L.P. 

' "Sccunilo I'nniil-iias iUiui unno prwfota civitas <Leonina) (vdjfi- 
candi sunifrtit Mordiiim. « in sexto .... oonsuniniata." /A 

' "Consilium sunipsit (Leo) ui . . . . indiciu-ei Augntio, <|iialcnui 
(jer illitis adjutorium atque coniilium, .... desidsratum opus a<I 
elTectuin poiset perducere." /J. 
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death of Sergius, he had issued a_CftialUl30''tN^°v^™*^'" ^^ 
December) bewailing the fact that the Roman Church itself^ 
which is the head of Christianity {capud christianitatis), 
should have been delivered into the hands of the infidels, 
and in particular regretting the destruction wrought that 
year (Aoc anno) in St Peter's by the pagans, and expressing 
his great desire of having the Church restored and placed 
out of harm's way for the future. He directs the Pope to 
enclose St. Peter's with a wall, and proclaims his wish, that 
money should be sent to Rome for the purpose from every , 
part of his kingdom, "that so great a work, which was for. 
the glory of all, should be completed with the help of all." 
The need of money had to be made known by the bishogs 
in the churches throughout the empire, " for it is only right 
that sons should honour their mother, and, as far as they 
can, protect and defend her." At the same time he ordered 
troops from the various parts of the empire to march in an 
orderly manner (sine prcsdalione christiani populi vadant) 
to the assistance of Louis and his Italians against the 
Saracens, The Pope and the duke of the Venetians are 
also instructed to help.' 

Next, with "the advice of all his counsellors {Jideles)," 
Leo decided that all the towns of his dominions (at least of 
the duchy of Rome), all the public domains (viajsir 
publictE, the domus citltie of the Roman Church) and all 
the monasteries, should bear their share of the burden of 
the work. And extant inscriptions ^ prove that, just as 
the Roman wall from the Tyne to the Solway was built_ 

' C/. Hlotharii, Ca///,ap. Boretiii5,ii.65. " Mandamus similiter Apos- 
tolico el Petro Venreciarum duci, ut adjutorium ex Pentapwli et Venecia 
navali expedicione faciani ad opprimendos in Benevento Saracenos." 

- Eg. "Civitas Leonina. »{• Tcmporib. Doiii. Leonis Q. P.P. hanc 
pagine et duas lurres Saltisine militia conslruxit." The mililia Saltisine 
doubtless indicates tlie militia of the doiiiiis cuUa Saltisina, L. /'., ii. 
137. n. 47, which is on the road to Ardea, fifteen miles from Rome. 
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i n sections by different companies of the Roman_rorces, so 
a ccrtain_IcnEtli_ of walLand a certain number of towers 
were built by the different agricultural colonies (domits enUa) 

of the Ropiar^ _Ch.urch. 

During th e fo ur years the building was in progress, 
neither cold, wind, nor rain could keep the Pope away from 
unceasingly urging on and superintending the work in all 
directions. Leo III. had made a commencement of enclos- 
ing the Vatican, but the very foundations which he had made 
had disappeared. The work, then, of including the Vatican 
within fortifications was wholly that of Leo 1V„ and it was 
from him that the new enclosure, " a masterpiece of medieval^ 
military engineering," was- called the -Leonine .city— 
According to Gregorovius' and Lanciani, the walls of the 
new city were formed of layers of tufa and tiles, wore 
twelve feet thick and nearly forty feet ID height, and were 
defended by forty-four towers, Two of these round towers, 
w_hich protected " the most exposed angles. .... are still in 
existence, and form a conspicuous landmark in the Vatican 
landscape." One of thcrn^^which stands at a height of 
187 feet above the sca^._. . is now used as an observatory." 

Where the wall runs along the level, it " has two galleiii;s, 
one above the other. The lower gallerj' is supported by 
open arcades facing within, . . . They were waited up in the 
fifteenth century by I'opc Borgia, and the gallery itself wa? 
transformed into a secret passage— the famous C' irridojo di 
Castello — connecting the palace of the Vatican with the 
fortress of S^ Angel 0., Tn this corridor jnanj popes and 
cardinals have been indebted for escape from death or 
scr\'itudc."* 

' ffiiwc, iii. 97. 

* Lan<iani, Dfttrudtoit, p. 133. It wnuld seem that only in thy 
^noTchc vaII included in the Vatican gardens on che original wj^ 
rfXeolv. be studied. Cf. L«uer, Lr^mt Jf la " Hfi/ruf. dt kom*,* 
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Of the three gatea whic h led in to the new city, the moat 

itnporta m, the o ne tlirough which the emperors entered, 

was the gate of S t Peregrinu3,_so^alled because near_lh« 

church of that aame. But the most interestin g, at least to 

us. is the one which, from the name given to it by our 

countrj'incn. was calkd the Postecn 1 gate of the Saxons, as 

it stood in the 'school' or quarter of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Various inscriptions set forth the builder and the date of 

the building of the new city. Over the principal gate was 

inscribed : 

"Qui veois ac vailh decui hui: udieiide viator, 
Quod Quatttu struxil nunc Leo Papa libeos. 

Cxsaris invicti quod ccniis i&tc Holoihari 
Frxsul lanmm [ovans] tempore gessii opus. 



Roma, caput oibis, iplendoi, spes, aurea Roma, 
Prarxulisut moiKtrat en labor aimn lui. "'' 

When the work was at length concluded, the walls were 
,SjB. "'th great ceremony blessed by the Pope. Round the 
vtalU in solemn procession, chanting litanies, psalms, and 
hymns, went all the difltrent orders of the clerg>', bare-, 
foot and with ashes on tlieir heads. At each of the three 
gates the procession halted, and the Pope prayed that Our 
Lord, through the intercession of the saints and angels, 
would preserve the city safe for ever from the attacks of its 
enemies. The liooX: of ike Popes gives the three prayers- 

f'^The one which was offered up at the " Postern of the 
Saxons" ran as follows: '* Grant, we beseech Thee. O al- 
\ mighty and merciful God, that crying to Thee with all our 
f hearts, we may. through the intercession of Blessed Peter. 
) Apostle, obtain Thy merciful forgiveness ; and wc un- 
/ ceasingly implore Thy great clemency to grant that this 

* ' PorU"(iu.i.'cx«oniinvocabiuloSaxonumposteTuUappeIlatiir.'' L.P. 
L. P., ii. i>8. 
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city, which I. Thy scn-ant, Leo IV., bishop, have by Thy A 
help newly dedicated, may be ever preserved intact. / 
Through Our Lord jcsus Christ" 

After the circuit of the walls had been performed, the 
clergy and the nobles went to St. I'etcr's to assist at a 
Mass sung by the Pope for the safety of the people and 
the city. After the Mass was over. Leo not only made 
presents to the nobles of Koid. silver, and sitk stuffs; buj. 
in fuIfiltnent_of a vow, gave great largesses to all the 
inhabitants of the Leonine city, whether native or foreign.} 

The Pope had not been left to carry out all these great sanucn* 
works in peace. In fact, they had not been long begun ^iiDiha-ck- 
whcn the Saracens gathered' together at 'Totarum, near 
Sardinia' — probably one of the small islands off its cast 
coast. Fortunately this assembling of a powerful fleet by 
the inRdcls caused others, as well as the Romans, to fear for 
themselves. The great maritime cities of Naples. Amalfi. 
and Gaeta, ni\\ nominally recognising the emperor at 
Constantinople, but for a long time practically independent, 
joined their fleets, and sent word to the Pope that they 
were coming to his help against the common foe. The 
arrival of this unexpected fleet at the mouth of the Tiber 
caused ([uite a flutter at Rome. In those days, when 
ainnost eveiy man's hand was against his neighbour's, the 
first thought which came into the minds of the Romans 
waH one of anxiety to know whether the Greeks had really 
come to help them^ or to take advantage of their troubles 
and oppress them. Leo sent to ask some of their com* 
manders to come and explain their intentions. Among 
others there went to Rome C3;5arius, the admiral of the 
combined fleet, who had inflicted some loss on the Saracens 

' AH direct from ihc /.. /*. In altar dccoiaiions which he offered to 
St. Peter's, ihc Pope was reprcM^led oflering the city he had built 10 
Our Lord. /i. 

' " Duodccima indtctione vigenic " (849). /d., n. xlviii. 
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after their first attempt on Rome. Abundantly satisfied 
with his assurances, Leo resolved to co-operate with him. 
With a large ^ force of Romans he marched to Ostia, where 
he received the Neapolitans with every sign of welcome. 
They, on their part, overjoyed to see the Pope, humbly 
kissed his feet, and gave thanks to God for giving them 
such a Pontiff.* " That they might become the better 
victors over the sons of Belial, they earnestly begged that 
from his sacred hands they might receive the Body of 
the Lord." Accordingly, in the Church of Blessed Aurea, 
Leo sang Mass, at which all communicated, and at which 
he poured forth ardent prayers to God to give victory to 
His people. 
Saracens Qn the followine day the Pope returned to Rome and 

defeated ill & / r 

Ostia. the fleet of the Saracens appeared in sight. The allied 
fleets attacked the enemy with vigour. But a great wind,' 
" which God produced from his treasury," and which arose 
in the midst of the engagement, separated the fleets, and 
completely destroyed that of the Saracens. Their ships 
were dashed to pieces on the shore, and their crews were 
either drowned, put to the sword, or taken prisoners. Of 
these latter a considerable number were hanged by the 
Romans at Ostia as pirates. The rest were brought to 
Rome and made to help at the work of building the 
fortifications which was then going on.* 

' "Cum magno armatorum procinctu." L. P., n. I. 

- " Craiiasque aliithrono retulerunt, qui ad se confortandos talem 
dirigere decrevit An list item." lb. The whole of this animated descrip- 
tion is taken from the account which Leo's biographer, evidently an 
eye-witness, has left us. 

* The hand of a contemporary is seen in the remark in the L. J'. 
connected with this wind. " Ventus, quaiem quis his lcmf>oribus 
meminisse nnn valeat." 

' //'., n. liv. An inscription on Leo's wait over the gate by the castle of 
St, Angelo also testifies to the fact that the Saracen prisoners worked 
at it. " Plurcs (Saraceni) ferro vinctos in hoc lam per honesto opere 
diversos perferre laboies coegerunt (Romani)." 
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Gibbon' concurs wilh Voltaire in singing the praises 
of Leo IV. for saving Rome from the Saracens, and both 
say or him that '"he stood erect, like one of the firm and 
lofty columns that rear their heads above the fragments 
of the Roman Forum." And if this victory of the I'opc at 
Ostia inspired the |)cn of the writer, it furnished Raphael 
with a subject for one of the frescos, illustrative of the 
triumphs of the Church, which he designed for what are 
now known as his Stanse in the Vatican. With, however, 
the possible exception of the faces of the Pope and his 
attendants, faces which arc portraits of Leo X. and of 
members of his court, the fresco of the victory of Leo IV. 
in the so-called siansa delt Imendio is the work of Giovanni 
da Udine. 

No sooner had Leo finished fortifying the Vatican 
hill than he began to consider what was the next best 
thing to do to guard against the attacks of the Saracens. 
Then, reflecting that his predecessor Gref;ory IV. had done 
something to defend the mouth of the Tiber by rebuilding 
Ostia on its southern bank, he resolved to rebuild Portus 
on its iioithcrn shores. It.s walls were accordingly once 
again rendered serviceable ; new gates were made, and. 
where necessary, new buildings erected. 

No sooner were these new structures completed than, 
to the great joy of the Fope, a sturdy body of men offered 
themselves to his hands to take possession of his new city. 
A band of Corsicans. whom the rav.iges of the Saracens 
had driven into exile from their native land, presented 
themscivcs to Leo. and. In return for protection, offered ' to 
serve him and his successors for ever. He received them 
with the greatest kindness, and told them that, if they 



Pwiu> 



U<3Kiv«ii 
i<> Cot- 



' Dttlint and Fall, c. ja. 

* "S* habiiaiutos cuncTis diebus In suo, succcssoruitiqur Pontificum 
ob-seciuio, ac scrvilio dcctaranini." L. F. 
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would take up their abode in his new city, he would 
give them vineyards, plough-lands and meadow^lands, so 
that they would want for nothing. Further, till by their 
labour they were able to provide for their wants, he 
promised them horses and cattle and stock of all kinds, 
if they would do as they had agreed. The grateful 
Corsicans professed their readiness 'to live and die' in 
the place appointed for them. Accordingly a formal ■ 
charter was drawn up, setting forth that, in virtue of 
the concession made them by the emperors Lothaire and 
Louis (the latter had been crowned emperor 850) and by 
the Pope, what had been granted them should be theirs 
"as long as they remained in all things obedient and 
faithful to the prelates of the Holy See and the Roman 
people." 
Honaand In the interior of the states of the Church, long peace 
roriiiicd. nad caused some of the cities to be very careless about 
looking to their fortifications. Among these the Tuscan 
cities of Horta and Ameria seem to have been the most 
apathetic. Fearing lest the Saracens might be more suc- 
cessful another time, and penetrate further into the interior, 
as they were doing in Southern Italy, Leo stirred up the 
inhabitants of these cities to put their defensive works in 
thorough repair. 
Ceniimi- There was yet another city, the state of which very 
huii't, 854. much distressed the good Pope, and that was Centumcellje, 

' '■ Ponlificale eis, quod secundo proniiseral (ob serenissimorum 
Loiharii et Ludovici majoruni Imperaiorum, suamque simul mercedem, 
per pet nam que memoriam) preceptum emisit." lb. There is extant .-i 
fragmeniof aletier of the Pope 10 the emperor Louis il., in which ii is 
stated that rumours of a destent of the Saracens on Porius^ 
perhaps while it was being rebuilt —caused the courageous Pontiff 
to assemble his forces and march down there, ap. M. G, Epfi., v. 585. 
For his mihtJry needs we find him begging ihtjinla of Sardinia to 
send him "Sardos sive pueroa sive adultos ac juvenes cum arinis qui 
nobis sibi quoiidiana jussa possint explere" Up. 17, ap. id. 
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which Trajan had made of importance by the harbour 
which he built there. As wc have already seen, it was 
sacked (813) by ihc Moors even during the lirctimc of 
Charlemagne himself. For forty years* ils walls had re- 
mained dismantled, and the miserable remnant of its 
inhabitants led a wretched life among tlie mountains, 
alwaj's in fear of the Saracens. Leo, tvh g carried out to 
pe rfecti on the sage^ recommendation of praying as thougli_ 
all depended on God. and working as though all dc[>cnded 
on^Mieself, earnestly prayed 10 God to show him where it 
would be best for him to rebuild the city, so as to afford 
the greatest security for the people. At the same time he. 
N^cnt down to the neighbourhood, and made a most careful^ 
examination of the country. At first the want of water_ 
made it dilticult for him to fix on a suitable _site. Hut 
later on he found a most desirable spot, strong by nature, 
and abundantly supplied with water, tivclvc miles from 
the old Centum ccllae. His biojjraphcr goes on to inform 
us that by the divine mercy the Pope planned out the new 
city in a dream. One night he seemed to be at the place 
he hud fixed upon for the new city, and there to a certain 
Peter, 'the master of the soldiers,* he pointed out where 
he must pUcc the churches, and. from the nature of the 
ground, no more than two gates. Next morning the 
' magister militum ' was called before the Pope, and a large 
sum of silver mancuscs given him to aid the people to 
build the new city. Under the hand of the energetic 
Pontiff a fresh town sprang into being, and. after hLs name, 
was known as Lcogolis. It was solemnly blessed, with 
similar ceremonies to those used in blessing the Leonine 
city "in the eighth year of Leo's pontificate, the second 
indiction (854)." Among the presents he made to the 

' " Per qiodraginta annM munt diruu, el habiutora propno 
■lestttuu niancbau" £^ P. 
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churches of his new city are noted 'se ven' Cat holic codices,' 
among which were an antiphonary, a book ofthe Gospels, 
a psalter, etc. 
Oihcrre- All the time that this building of cities was going on, 

storations. , , ., .. i . < ■ • 

St. I'l'ter's. Leo was rebuilding, redecorating, and making presents to 
churches not only in Rome, but in other parts of his 
dominions, and especially to those which had been damaged 
by the Saracens, Incredible were the sums of money he 
expended on these works, particularly in refurnishing St. 
Peter's,^ to which of course he devoted the most concern. 
Though the body of the Apostle himself had not been 
interfered with,^ his basilica had been completely stripped 
of its priceless ornaments, the very altar* over his confession 
had been broken, and the silver doors of the church 
stripped of their plates. To repair the damage done was 

' " Codices Calholicos numero scplem." P. L. "Leopolis "did not 
succeed as a town. Doubtless longing for the advaatages ofthe sea,' 
despite its risks, the people returned, at what time exactly is not known, 
to the old site, which thence took the name of 'Civitas Vetus' (Civita 
Vecchia). Remains of Leo's work are still to be seen amonjf the 
vineyards at Circello, between C. Vecchia and Corneto. 

- Among the ornamentations of St. Peter were portraits in mosaic 
or enamelled meul, not only of the I'ope, but of bis " special son, the 
lord emperor Lothaire." /.. P. 

^ Hence the L. P. makes frequent mention of the dody of S. Peter 
in Leo's biography, f.j;. nn. xxiv. and cv., where we read of the altar 
'■ quod supra sanctissimum b. Petri Ap. corpus consisiil." C/'. n. iccvi. 
for a similar notice about the body of St. Paul. Barnes (67. Peter in 
Rome, p. 299 ff) and Lanciani {Pagan and Christian Ronie^ p. 149) 
give the following as a decisive proof that the relics of St. Peter were 
not destroyed. The L. P. relates that Constantine placed on the lid 
ofthe coffin of St. Peter a great cross of pure gold. In the year 1594, 
whilst certain alterations were being made in the neighbourhood of the 
conffisiotu 'he architect in charge of ihe work accidentally effected an 
opening through which he could see the said cross and the coffin of 
the saint. Pope Clement VIII. was instantly on the spot, saw the 
cross through the aperture, and ordered it to be cemented up in his 
presence. If the Saracens failed 10 find Conslantine's cross, they did 
not discover the tomb of the Apostle. 

' Prudent., Anna!., 846. 
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one of the constant {attdit) aims of Leo IV.' "Inas- 
much as he had the care of all the churches, it grieved him 
to the heart to see the mischief wrought by the Saracens, 
and the distress which the ruin caused to the faithful who 
came from all parts to pray at the Apostle's tomb."* 
Consistently with making as little change as possible in 
the arrangements of the eon/tssion* and as far as his means 
would allow, he worked wonders in the matter of efTecting 
a thorough renovation. The altar, indeed, is said to have 
been made more magnificent than before Once again the 
shrine became resplendent with the precious metals. Once 
more Wiis the basilica the possessor of splendid candelabra, 
hangings, and church furniture generally.' Its silver gates 
were made even more beautiful than the)' were before they 
had been robbed ' by the Saracen breed," ' The little 
basilica of St. Andrew which adjoined the sacristy of St. 
Peter's was provided with a campanile and bells.* But to 
make good all tliat had been devastated was "a task far 
beyond the powers of a single man to accomplish, and the 
shrine of St. Peter never again attained to anything like its 
former glory."' 

Besides, Leo had other places to rejialr as well as St. The 
Peter's. " For it was his eager desire to rebuild all the i-'hIom. 
fiiaees oj tkf sainls which had been destroyed.'** Among 
other buildings repaired and beautified by him was the 
Lateran palace He completed the erection of the marble 
seats which adorned its entrance, and renewed some of the 
additions which Leo III. had made to it. During the ^•"'- 
ponti ficatc of Paschal I., there had been stolen* the gold . 

I L. P., na. aiii., xiv. * /^ o. xxxi. fL 

* CJ. Barnes, /*., p. 365 ff. 

* Many of llie aciides 1>ore Leo's name. L. P^ an. xliii., \fn^ Ixvi. R, 

* Jt.t a, Ixxxiv. Cf. ii., I. p. 314, n. a. 

* U., n. Iv. BarDU. /. £., p. 267. 

* B.imes, /. €-, p. ao^. ' L, P., n. xxv. ■ Jt., n. ivii. 
VOL. II. 18 
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cross set with jewels which Charlemagne, " Emperor of the 
Franks and Romans," had presented to the Lateran basilica 
ifi the time of Leo III.* It was the one carried before the 
popes during the procession of the litanies. JL^o caused 
another similar one to be made and used for the old 
purpose. For we are assured that he was. always anxious 
about preserving old habits and customs ; and as a further 
example of this tendency of his, we are given the fact that 
after he restored the triclinium of Leo III., he renewed 
the custom of the popes dining therein on Christmas Day.* 
subiaco. Educated in a monastery, he did not foi^et the interests 
of monks when he became Pope. Very numerous were 
the valuable presents he made to different monasteries, 
some of which he restored' and endowed even out of his 
own private property.* Among those which benefited by 
his generosity was the famous one on the site of the cave 
of St. Benedict at Subiaco,* To this abode of peace, 
destined to be the foster-mother of art,* situated on the 
side of a glorious gorge of the rushing, roaring Aniane, he 
is even said to have paid a visit to consecrate an altar." 
At any rate the traveller who is fortunate enough to behold 
the frescos of the monastery of the Sacro Speco will see 
that its tradition counts him as one of its great patrons. 
He is one of the four popes whose frescos meet the eye 
in the entrance corridor ; and among those in the upper 

1 L. P., in vii. L. HI., n. jtxv. 

* Z,. /'., n. xvi. "l)e priscis vel antiquis sacri palatii usibus atque. 
ordinibus .... universas reducere .... avide conatus est.'' 

~~-^ In one of those which he restored, he placed Greek monks. Jb., 
n. XXX, and p. 136, n. 20. 

* lb., with n. XXV. ; cf. n. Iviil., and p. 137, n. 38. 

* L. P., nn. xlvi. and Ixv.. and pp. 136, 7, nn. 33 and 43. 

* See an excellent paper by Dr. Croke (Fribourg, Suisse, 1898) on 
ArchiUcture {Gothic), Painting and Printing at Subiaco, in which he 
shows its monaster)' as [he guide to Italy in those arts. 

' Chron. Sublac, ap. A'. /. S., xxiv. p. 930. 
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chapel, painted perhaps by Pietro Cavallini, the master of 
Giotto,' there is one occupying the space above the rood- 
screen, which shows him enthroned, and having presented 
to him two members of the family of the Anicii. 

Another great fire in the Anglo-Saxon quarter " in the The Borja 
very beginning of his pontificiite,"a fire the advance of which 
he stop]>cd by making the sign of the cross, also helped 
to increase the building operations of Leo. Hut Chose who 
would know more of his work in stone must read the Liber 
Pontificalis. We will return to his dealings with men. 

One of the most important events in his reign was the crDnntj 
crowning of Lothairc's son Louis as emperor. That this™nerer,' 
happened in 850 wc know from the annab of Prudcntius o! ^ 
Troycs.' Some authors write that it took place on April 6th, 
but Che month and day arc not certain. As an account of 
the ceremony observed on the occasion of the coronation 
of an emperor at Rome in Carolingian times has come 
down^ to us, it may not be out of place to give some 
notice of it here. For even if the srdc itself belongs to a 
somewhat later dale, it will be clear from the extracts 
from contemporary authorities which we shall quote in the 
notes, that it represents, to all intents and pur|>oses, 
exactly what tcxik place in the year 850 at the corona- 
tion of I..oui.s II. 

The function began with the 'Consecration,' or anointing, 
and was continued by the first prayer: "Hear, O Lord, 

< It docs not xppcar certain whether these frescos belong to the 
tlurtccnth and founcenth. or 10 the fourteenth ;tnd fiftccnih ccnturict. 

* Ad an. %y>. Whikt Louis w-os in Komc, he auistcd at a councill 
in whicli Leo, ia a dispute U to extent of jtiri^rtiction betirccn (he I 
bishops of SicriDU and .^rczto, decided id favour of ihi^ (ormci. Mansi, j 
Cone, XV, a; ; Jafflf, SMb 3604. 

' The Cofvnatiom's 9r4o has b«ea puUithed from two codicei by 
Manene (Anti^. ttcl. rilus^ iii. 167), and after him by Wntierich in 
hit mnst vaJtubte collection of the original Uivs of the P«fits {Pent. 
Rem. Vila, z vols., Ltpu.L-, 1861). I'lie Utter cd. is the one used here. 
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our prayers, and Rt Thy servant to rule the empire, that 
through Thee he may begin to rule, and through Thee 
faithfully continue to rule." Then followed a longer prayer, 
wherein God i.-; asked to bless " this Thy glorious servant." 
as He blessed the patriarchs of old, to grant that in his 
reign there might be health, peace, and dignity ; to make 
him a most valiant protector of his empire, the comforter 
of the Church, a well-doer to high and low, and feared and 
loved by all ; and to give him sons to succeed him, and 
eternal life hereafter. 

Then the Pope placed on the head of the emperor a 
crown of gold, with the words ' : " Receive the crown that 
God has destined for you ; may you have. hold, and possess 
it ; and, by the help of God. leave it to your sons after you 
for their honour." Then a prayer was offered up begging 
God to bless the emperor, and to give him prosperity in 
this life and the next. During the Mass that was after- 
wards said for the emperor, special prayers were intoned 
that he might reign by the power of God, and might over- 
come his enemies. The 'end' of the empire in the mind 
of the Church is plainly expressed tn the prayer at the 
Pfist-comtHunion : "O God, who hast prejMred the Roman 
empire for the preaching of the Gospel of Thy eternal 
kingdom, give to Thy servant our emperor, the might of 
heaven, that the peace of the Church may not be troubled 



' Acooiding to the ed. of Muratori, R. I. S., u., pL li., p. 43, Nigelitu 
(/•(>fi«., I. li), when imtinK of the coronation of the emperor Louis by 
Pope Stephen, iiinu up the ceremony thus : 

" Unguioe luffuso, hymnis(|ue ex online dictum 
Ciciareo CHpiii mox dccus (coron;i) itnposuit." 
And tpeakiiift (an. 865) of ihif vny coronation of Louis Nichobu I. 
(Ep. 79> ap- P- L., t- 1 36, p. 9 14} makes mention of the reception of the 
»«vord {macha?r« usutn quctn primum a I'ctri vicario conm iDtideles 
ftccepil); of ilic crowning (iiiiiiiini pontifKis manu capiti uiperposita 
diadenuie); and of the anointing (inipcrium, quod ciun bencdiarane et 
tacntliskimi olei uncbone^ ftcdit apostolioe pniaule ministranle perccpii). 
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by any tempest of war." When the sword was presentedf 
to and girl on the emperor, the Pope said: "From the' 
bishop's hands, which though unwonhy have been conse-t 
crated in the stead and by the authority of the Holy 
Apostles, receive the sword, royally given to thee, and, 
by our blessing, divinely ordained for the defence of Holy 
Church. Be mindful of the words of the Psalmist: 'Gird 
thy sword upon thy thigh, O thou most mighty '. ' (Ps .xliv. 4) 
— that by it >'ou may cvercise the might of justice." Then 
begin the lau4es\ or, to use the words of the rubric, when 
the Pope has finished the prayer, before the reader ascends 
the ambo or pulpit, two deacons or cantors jjive out certain 
vcrsicles. to which tlic college of secretaries {schola scrim- 
ffrum) makes answer as follows: "Graciously hear us, 0| 
Christ!" The college replies: "Life to our illustrious! 
Lord, by God decreed our chief Bishop and Universal 
Pope !" This was to be thrice repeated. Then the 
cantors intoned: "O Saviour of the world!" and the' 
chorus : " Do Thou help him ' " The cantors ; " Hear us, ' 
O Christ!" The chorus: "Life to our illustrious Lord, 
Augustus, crowned by God, great and pacific emperor!" I 
To shorten this account, it may be added that ' Holy 1 
Mary,' "St. Peter," and 'St. Theodore' are next invoked to | 
bestow their aid un the emperor's children, and on the army 
of the ■■ Franks, Romans, and Germans " ( TheMlafiki). The 
latidts concluded with various ejaculations in praise of Our ' 
Lord, such as: "Christ conquers I" "To Him alone be ' 
honour and glory!" 

By some such ceremony as this was Louis IL procln.imed 
emperor of the Frankg and of the Romans. Differing in 
this rcs[»eci from the other Carolingian emperors who had 
gone before him. he was to reside in Italy for the twenty* 
five ycarsof his reign, and was thus to be more in aposkkm^ 
to show himself practically Empervr ofth< Romans. 
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Before, however, temporarily dismissing liim for the 
present from our thoughts, as he departs from Rome 
after thus receiving the imperial crown from the Pope, it 
may be well to observe here that, whatever disagreements 
may have arisen between Louis and the popes from time 
t» time during his rule of a. quarter of a century, he never 
lost his respect for Rome and the successors of the Apostles 
— a respect entertained, despite occasional outbreaks of 
temper, by all the Carolingian monarchs. And so in this 
very year (850) we find him legislating* for the safety of 
those journeying to Rome " for the sake of prayer," and for 
the proper honour, support, and means of transport to be 
given to the rnissi, not only of his father and himself, but 
also of the Apostolicns (Leo IV.). 

Three years after the coronation of Louis, Leo anointed 
another prince, and that no less a person than our own 
''°""'*^ great king Alfred, the only one of our sovereigns who 
I I "received sacred unction in Rome at the hands of the Pope," 
The ravages of time have played such havoc with the 
sources of history, that, with the exception of the notice 
that Archbishop Ceolnoth received his pallium from 
Gregory IV., we have not found any fact of history con- 
necting England with the popes in the records of many 
years. But in^Ssj. with "an honourable escort* of npbtes 
and commoners," Ethclwulf, the king of the West Saxons, 



Kins 
Alfred 

crowned iit 



,.^'^ 



■ Capit., 313 and 313, ap. Borelius, ii. 84 f 

' Asset's IJfe of Aifrttl. sub init. Bishop Auer was coDtnnpoiary 
with Airr«d. The substuiitial jjcnuincncss of the U/e attiibuted to him 
sccnis now lo be proved. Cf. Angla-Sas. Chmn., ad iiii. 853. All ihc 
Anglo-Saxon texts which meniion the fact or .Alfred* Roman lactintj 
have, "he hiiie ti> cyninjje jjehalgode," i.i. Leo "hallowed him to kiD){." 
(ty. ed. Masier tifllie Kolls, i. 122 IT), Cf. ihc rhron. of Klhclwerd 
(ad an. 853) .and all our l.it«r vrriieis. The account of ihi« al&ir in 
Grtsoroviu s (^cuMC, iii. 109) is all wrong. There is a fra^'menl of a 

I letter of this Pope .-ippArently lo Ceolnoth (np. Sf. G. £//., v. $93 . 

{ insisiing on the obicrvxnce of the dicCties of the f^iher*. 
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fo llow ing the example so fr«[ijcritl^ set by the Carolingianf 
monarchy, sent to Rome his favourite son Alfred, then a mere,' 
^ child, to receive the regal unctioii- Leo not only anointed', 
him as king, but adopted him as his spiritual son by stand-i 
ing godfather to him at confirmation. Writing to bLthelwulfj 
to tell him of what he ha d do ne, the Pope, in a Tragment of! 
one of his letters which we possess, speaks of having! 
invested Alfred, as his spiritual son, with the customary' 
"consular girdle (probably the lorus), honour and raiment 
{ut nios est Komanis eonsu/idus), inasmuch as he had ofTerctJ 
himself into his hands." ' ' 

Passing over the thcor)' that nothing more was meant 
by all this than that Alfred became the Pope's godson in 
confirmation,^ the object of Ethclwulfs action may be 
stated in the words of one of Alfred's modern biographers. 
"It is difficult to say," remarks Dr Pauli.* "what may 
have been his father's motive for this proceeding ; we 
can only suppose that his veneration for the capital dty 
of Christendom, and for the representative of Christ upon 
earth, made him hope to receive the same gifts from the 
Holy Father which the earlier popes had bestowed upon 
the sons of Pippin and Charlemagne — viz., their holy 
unction and benediction. He wished his favourite child, 
whom he secretly desired might succeed him on the throne, 
to receive, in the blessing of the bishop of Rome, a kind 



' '*Con»ulalus cinf[uli> .... dcconkvin)u», co c(u«d in iKi»irls sc 
tiadidii manihus." Ap. M. O. Kpf>-, v. 602. 1 hate u-iiiien nngulo 
and not (injptll. a* Thun^ion sLtlcs that the fbrmer is th« plain MS. 
reading. Miut/A, October 1901, p. 539 n. 

■ For Yfiursion (/. 1.) hn.s coiiipleicty annihilated it. The words of 
the conicmporary xuthoritics unmiiukably point to a reg^a/ unction: 
and even if, u far as ihc aciual anniniinK wjk concerned, there wras 
only that employed in tbe sacramcni of ronfimisitjon, all_ih< circum- 
stancei show that the Itnle Alfred was anointed a» a king, and in re(UT% | 
(ins cointncnded in a paiticular jnanner to tha Pope- 
"* Alfred thf Gnat. p. 53. ~" ' 
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of prophetic authorisation of the succession." Whether 
these reflections of the learned German be just or not, and 
they are in complete hnrmony with the ^-iews of Freeman,' 
I the visit of Alfred to Rome must have made a lasting 
impression for good on his youthful mind — an impression 
doubtless deepened by a second visit two years latct, of 
(iwhich we shall speak under the reign of Benedict III. 
SjriicKlAi Ac the close of this &ame year Leo held a synod at 
Rome (December 8, 853) of sixty-seven bishops.* Of 
tiiese, four were .sent by the emperors Lothaire and Louts, 
with whose concurrence the a-isembiy was held. Forty- 
two canons were passed by this council. Thirty-eight of 
them renewed those of the Roman council of 826 under 
Eugenius II.. and were for the most part concerned with 
the improvement of discipline and teaming among the 
clergy. The council renewed for.the fourth Ume(a sentence 
of excommunication against Anasta-sius, cardinal of St 
MarccUus, and declared him definitively suspended. 

This severe action brings prominently before our notice 
one of the most remarkable figures that appeared on the 
»tage of the Western world during the ninth century, a 
figure that looms the larger from being seen through the 
historical haze which hangs over the period- At one lime 
we catch a glimpse of him hurrying along the path of the 
world's ambitions, now .scheming for the papacy and now 
actually an antipopc. again and again deposed and restored ; 
and anon he was to be seen like a scholar, buried deep in 
books, writing histories and biographic!; and translating 



' See his ATlicle on Alfred in the Dif/iottary of Nali(m^t BMgraphy, 
"Wc may believe thai Ihe kin);, whoha<] been marked out for ktn^iUiip 
by a pupal ballowing in Ms childltMod, and who bad come 10 the king- 
ship of his people by what tnitjhi »eem so marked a cours* o( destiny, 
may .... have held tlie kin^'Iy aullionty tomewbal Uiglwr than the 
kings who had gone before him," etc 

» /_ P. Cf. Hefcle. CMciL v. 391. 
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from the Greek. Then once more 19 he a man of action, 
librarian of the Roman Church and secretary of ihe Holy 
See. He wa-s the Photlusof the Latin Church, 

The son of ihc haughty and covetous' Arsenius, some- 
time (855-868) bishop of Horta (Orta), often legate of the 
Holy See, and brother of the ambitious Eleutherius, the 
murderer of his would-be wife and mother- in-law,* his 
career shows that he was not untainted with some of the 
vices of his family. His erudition, or perhaps his family 
influence, attracted the attention of I.xo IV., and he made 
him cardinal -priest of S. Marcellus in 848. Rut he soon 
saw cause to repent of his action, and Anastasius became 
to hiiTi an object of suspicion. He wa» thought, perhaps, 
to be either unduly attached to the imperial party or to 
be intriguing to secure the papacy. He was probably 
one of those "strenuous men, well acquainted with the 
powers exercised by the emperors of old" — seienlts 
antiquam imptratorum consueludinem — whom Louis, 
■'anxious to subject all Italy to his sway," supported at Rome, 
Had it not been "for hi.s reverence for the nics.icd 
Apostles," he would, at their suggestion, have taken all 
authority in the Eternal City into his own hands.' 
FJniiing himself under a cloud, the cardinal fled from 
Rome to Aquilcia, whence nothing could induce him to 
return to his duty at S. Marcellus. 

Already, in S50. a council at Rpme_ of seventy-five 

' ty. Hincmar, .4mm., ad ann. 865.7; J-'iVa Cr<yw. /., 1. iv. c. 5°. by 
John, the OeKon ; and Ep. 156, Nic. I., ap- P- /.-, 1. >i$. Sc9 tji« 
account of the tenibte death of ArMaim. ap. Mine, /. c. an, 868, and 
ap. an eleventh century documenl prescrxd at Monie CB*»ino, liib. 
Cm., iii. p. 139 f. The Imperialist .luihor uf itic pamphlet, IM imp. 
/num. ifi urhf Rema, ap. P. /,.. t. lao, p. 965, would, on the cintrary, 
mulcc Aui ihjit he was "umctitaie et scientia adonunum!" Oo bis 
bishopric, (/. L. P., ii. p. 149, n, 4. 

' See ii^ra, under Hadrian II. 

' UMlus tie imfi., it. 
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bjshops had excommunicated him for being absent for t^ 
years from his titular church without causc.and for neglect- 
ing lo take any notice of repeated summonses to come and 
give an account of his conduct,' Then at Ravcnnaaa 
where he had had an interview with the emperor [^uis ltj| 
Leo, had renewed (May 29. S53) the sentence, and once 
again at Rome (June 19, 853), with fifty-six bishops.* Hisfl 
subsequent life proved still further that Anas-tasius was a^ 
turbulent, disobedient spirit, and fully justified the stronj;_ 
measures which we find Leo taking against him — s 
frequently excommunicating him, and "all who might wisl 
to afTord htm any help to obtain episcopal,"* or perhaps,^ 
rather, ' papal election." Two years after this and wc shall 
see Anastasius an antipopc. ■ 

Several of tlic fragments of Leo's letters, if they do no 
more, reveal at least the fact that Anastasius was not 
the only rebellious spirit with whom he had to contend. 
It w quite possible, however, that several of the olh< 
belonged to the party of which he was the tool or 
prime mover. Whether or not with the connivance of t\ 
imperial government, a considerable amount of oppressJc 
was being exercised in the papal territories in the n< 
One of the offenders, traditional it might almost be addcc 






' <y. Hincmar, Anmtt., ad \a. 86B, where, before ihe excommunica- 
tion of Ana*iiuiug by Hadrian ll.,ihai by Leo ■« in»cncd. Inibai lamc 
place Ti is said of ihis 'Anastasius'-— "quern biblioihecarium Komanx 
ecclcsKC in cxordio ordinaiioni» »tue Adriuiu^ conuiiucrAt." It has. 
been much disputed whether this cxcommunicaied canlinal 
S. Marccliui. afler»Mrds antipopc. i* the name as the 'Annsiasiu 
tlie librarian,' under wlioie name the Liber i'onlifitialii a frcquenil 
quoted. It would uecm now i^enerally accepted that the two are 
identical. {€/. Lapfilrc, /^ ;*.r/* /<-<iii T///, p. 39 f. ; Junginann, 
Dissert, rii. sun., etc.). I n the text i have assumed the idcnltir, tbougb 
1 regard it at more than doubitiil. 

■ Anmi., I. c. 

* lb. " Et Amnes qui ei live in electione, quod absit, aiil pnmifica' 
honorc adjuiorium pr;mare ^ uluerini, simili anftihcmaii iabjaccant" 
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was Jtrfin (IX. or X.. 850-878), archbishop of Ravenra, a 
partisan of the emperor Louis II. " Without legal sanction," 
he seiiiccl the property of the Pope's subjects (Hostroruaiy 
In the pursuit of his ambition or hfs avarice he was ably 
sccondccl by liis brother George or Gregory,* the duke of 
Emilia , who, with thp assistance of two other nobles, 
Peter and Hadrian, went to the length of murdering a papal 
legate while on his way to the emperor Lothairc' The 
assassins no doubt supposed he was going to lodge a com- 
plaint agaiiut them. With their exccssct we must join 
those of a certain Gratian. perhaps the ma^isUT militum of 
that name, with whom Leo had lately had trouble. This 
ruffian not only did not scruple to put men to death by the 
sword, by the scourge, or by drowning, but affected to play 
the part of an independent sovereign even in theory, and 
forced several people to take an oath of fidelity to him,* 
With jobbers suc h as these at largc^thc roads became 
unsafe forpilgrims and merchants alike.' But not in vain 
WAS appeal made To Leo, He betook himself to Ravenna 
after intimating to John and his brother that he would 
not tolerate their oppression of his people. 

■ "Possessiono . , . , notlrorum »ine le([Btt uinctione tollcre non 
dubiasiis." JafliS, 3618. Epu. c. M.ircli 853. ap- .V. (7. Epp., v. 588. 

' By Leo he is called George (J*(K, 2637). ard by the L. P.. in vit. 
Nic- f- ,Ti- xxv. f , eic. As we thsll s«e, the two brother! continued to 
give (rouble to the Holy Sec even till the time of Pope Nicholas I, The 
author of the LibeUia dt imp. peteiltUe (ed. P. L., t. 119, p. 965^ 
wrilten, perhaps, t. 897. says of John, "qui »eTyiens imper»tori 
fiunSiarinr crat-" C/. in/ra, p. 300. 

' "Lcx-^iuin,t)ucma<IvDsuiuwvi9itacioni9()ireximu9 . . , .initincre 
audivimusesse occisum per eonstlium Ceorgii," etc. Ep, i;,ap.M O. 
Efip. 

• Ep. i.«, 

* C/. the VApilularies of Louis IL himscir. No«. 3 li and 31 3 belong' 
toihccloseoftheye.ir8so,and both complain oftheaiiackson pitgricnsi 
and merchants, the general oppression of the Uasir people (wtiitor\ 
populus\ and of the plunderings which wete going on all over Italy. 
Capti.^ ed. Horelim, ii. p. 84 fT. 
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This journey was undertaken seemingly just before 
Easter, and the Pope appears to have remained at 
Ravenna till after his interview with the emperor Louis, 
and his condemnation of Anastasius. 

I George, Hadrian, and Peter were tried and condemned 

to death ' by Roman law/ The fact that the trial took 
place at [Laster($53) saved the lives of the culprits. The fl 

I law forbade executions at that sacred season, and the>- had ™ 
^\ time to appeal to Louis.* Ashamed toiakc their part 
^ openly, and yet anxious to support them as his partisans, 

■q\' he proposed that Peter and Hadrian should be sent to 

Rome, and that a fresh trial should be held. The I'opc 
absolutely refused to agree to the first proposal. His 
life, he said, would be in danger if they came to Rome.* 
With regard to the second, he expressed his astonishment 
that it should be made, considering that the accused had 
had a fair trial in presence of the emperor's misti. However, 
he had no objection to another trial if it were only con-fl 
ducted by imperial Mt'ssi. possessed of the fear of God, and 
who would act as they would in presence of the cmiwror 
himself. How all this affair ended is not known. But John 
and his brother George or Gregory were still in undisturbed ■ 
possession of their positions and property in the days of 
Nicholas I.s _ 

Before the Pope left Rome for Ravenna, expecting to befl 
'absent forsome time, and anxious that good order should be H 
obsen'cd in his absence, he issued a special injunction 
ordering all the ofTicials. clerical and lay, connected with 
the administration of justice to attend at the Lateran 



' Ep. 43. ap. /. <■- 

' Should they appear there, he would altcad the services <rf 

ih noi in Wa jacerdot-tl vcMmcnts, in his oracium and pluicia. but 

I Uncc, thiold, and twoixl. Kp. 4), it 
' Epu 40, iS. 
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palace at the appointed times, just as if he himself were 
present.' 

Hincmar of Rheims also, to whom Leo had sent the 
pallium in the first year of his reign,' had dealings with 
the Pope this same year (853.) 

It was the emperor Lothaire himself who had asked for 
the pallium for Hincmar, in a letter which began, "Divine 
Providence wished that the Apostolic Sec (which, through 
the most Blessed Prince of the Apostles, is the head and 
foundation of sanctity wherever in the world the Christian 
religion is spread) should obtain the primacy of the churches, 
that in all religious difficulties recourse should be had to it 
by all as to the standard (norma) of religion and the fount 
of justice."' 

It has been already stated that Ebbo of Rheims, af^er 
hi)i canonical deposition, was restored to the archdiocese 
by the power of the emperoi Lothaire in 840. On his 
restoration, Ebbo had ordained certain priests and deacons. 
These ordinations Hincmar, on the advice of his brethren, 
as he afterwards maintained,* refused to recognise, and they 
were subsequently declared invalid by a council at Soissons 
(853). ^or this council Hincmar endeavoured to procure 
the confirmation of Leo IV. This, however, he refused 
on various grounds. The acts of the council had not been 
sent to him, his legatci had not been present at it, no 
explanatory ' imperial letter ' had been sent him, and 
finally the degraded clerics, chief of whom was one Wulfad. 

' " In noitra iibMntin nee cccle&iatticus ate paJatinus ordo dcficint. 
S«d consiitutis diebu», taniqiiam u no« hie fuissemus, omn» nobilcs 
.... ju^titiam faciant" Ep. 13, /A 

* C/. fuurlh Sesiton o( Councilof Soiuontof 85],aiidEp.4 Hinc, api, 
/*. /-, ]j6, pk S3. By an extnti>nlinary exception he is aid to have 
allowed him Ut«f (i*. 8jo) lo u*c il cv«iy day, C/. Epp. ti siid 1 3, ap, 
Af. C. £pp., V 590. €/■ (A, p. 643, and FrodoBid, /ifu/. Rim., tii. la 

' Ap. Labbe, Concit., append, ad voL viii., p. 1931 f. 

' Ep. Hioc. XI., ap. r. L., x. \2^ p. 84- 
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had appealed to the Holy See-' He th erefore wrote ^. 
July 853) to order Hincmar to hold a fresh synod in 
presence of the papal vicar, Peter, bishop of Spolcto, and. 
to go into the case again. If the deposed clerics, not 
satisfied with the verdict of this new synod, persisted in 
appealing to Rome, then, " that the privilege of tlie Apos- 
tolic Bee might not be rendered nugatory."* not only was 
leave to go to Rome not to be denied them, but Hmcinar 
or his envoy must accompany them. But before he co*ild 
succeed in eliTecting the repeal of the archbishop's i^n- 
iiecessary severity against the clerics, I.co died, and Hincmar 
mauiiged to obtain a_ qualified approval of the doings of 
the Council of Soissons from Leo's successor Benedict^ 
This latter gave his approval " on c ondition that everything 
was as stated * to him " in the letters of Hincmar. 
Nicholas I., too, gave' (863J a similarly guarded confirma- 
tion of the acts of the council of 853. Later on, however, 
Nicholas listened to the repeated protests of the deposed 
clerics against the harshness of the sentence decreed 
against thvm, and at once took up the affair with 
his characteristic energy. He wrote (866, April 3) to 

' "Qoana caiu^ ha:c csi, quia hi quo& dcpositos charitos vcstra 
auctoriiate synodi fore atHinnat, per propriat lilierai ledem apostoUcain 
appclUii sunt," «c. /*. Hincmar givt% as his reason for nut ending 
bi&hop& to tlie I'ope with tliK ucu of ilie synod. " nos metropolitan) in 
islis rc^ionibus noa habcinus poteiialcm ui sine consentu vel jui^ionc 
regis aut ao^ ipso» ire aul ciw[)»(;o[)cn nostros 4)uoquaiii lof)){ius 
pouimus dirigere." (/A.) This lyrannicai interfcren« with the fr*e 
iriicrcoiinc of ihc ruling p-nvrcrs of the Chujxb was later on iriudi 
pracii»c(l by our own Nomian kings. With this apologetic letter of 
I lincmar, compare the Icners of Nicliolaa I. (/'. £.., L tt<), Epp. 107 
8), making various charges against him. /fi. Ep. 107 Nic, and a 
fragment of Leo's letter, ap. At. C. Efifi., v. 590. _Hiiicm>r. in his 
apol og), denied Any knuwlege of ilit» jccond letter of Leo. 

■ "Ne vedis apostolice diuolverctur piiviletfiutn.' Epi 107 Sic 

' y*., 107- 

* Ep. 32. "Si in nuUo negoito »edb Keen, jusiionibua inventui 
fueris iDobediens." 
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Herard * of Tours. Rcmigius of Lyons, and other metro- 
politans, bidding them convoke a synod at SoissonsC August 
l8, h66) and restore the deposed clerics to thtir respective 
ranks if Iliticmar would not do so of his own accord. He 
at the same time wrote* to Hincmar himself, and begged 
him to be merciful to the unfortunate clerics, He added, 
however, that if Hincmar coukl not sec his way in conscience 
to restore the clerics, he had ordered the iirchbUhops and 
bishops of Gaul and Ncustria (Galliarutn ct Ncustria:) to 
meet at Soissons. and restore them ; or, if they could not 
%ree on that course, to insist at least on envoys from 
Hincmar and the clerics coming to Rome. He concluded 
by telling him that he had ordered Rcmigius to approach 
him. and to summon the council himself. " if he (Hincmar) 
feared to restore the clerics on his own authority." The 
acts of the council must be sent to the Pope, and Hincmar 
must take good care not to neglect anything which has 
been ordered. 



This was one of those cases always difficult to manage 
where one in authority has inflicted punishment on grounds 
which are, at least, prima facie just, and then will not yield 
to those reasons of mercy, if not of the strictest justice, 
which strongly commend themselves to the common 
superior of the one who has inflicted and the one who has 
to endure the punishment Hincmar in degrading the 
clerics had not done wrong. But he would not extend 
that mercy to them which, under the circumstances, was 
really their due. The synod was accordingly summoned. 

It met at the time and place appointed by Nicholas, g^^, 

' Ep. 90 la Herard. 
f * K|>. 89. " Quidquid in concilio fucrii n vobis cxtimlnaium atque 
rcpcrtuni, sub gcstorum sctic disciclioni nosU^, >icut vcneraatU 
decreta siatuuni, mitierc, el nostncauctoiitaii quic salubna videbuniur 
robMiandiL, picnu fidcliquc TcLaiiouc dirigcre." C/- Ep- 96 to Charles 
the Bald. 






Soluon*. 
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" To Remigitis (of Lyons), to Wcnilo (of RouenK and to 
the other archbishops and bishops, by the authority of the 
Lord Pope Nicholas, assembled in the synod at which he 
has ordered mc and my suffragans to appear," Hincmar 
addressed four^ letters or memoirs. He unfolded the 
whole history of the affair from his point of view; and 
while declaring his readiness' to obey the decrees of 
Nicholas, endeavoured to make capital out of his previous 
confirmation and out of that of Benedict III.; and urged 
that, as he had not himself condemned the clerics, he could 
not by himself restore them, and that what had once been 
decreed in councils ought not to be altered without 
neceisity. 

The council, however, decided in favour of the deposed 
clerics. It is true it followed a course suggested by 
Hincmar. It did not annul the previous decisions^ against 
the clerics in question, but it resolved to reinstate them aa 
an act of grace. In its synodal letter to the Pope (August 
25) the council showed how much it was influenced by the 
character of Hincmar, a character which certainly wanted 
more Christian humility to put it on the road to perfectiop.. 
While professing" to Chink as the I'ope thou'^ht, and to 
put into execution what he decreed, the council endeavoured 
to make the Pope unsay what he had said, rather than 
themselves, as a body, undo mercifully what the former 
Council of Soissons had done with severity. They would 
be only too glad to restore the clerics — but then there 
were the former decrees ratified by popes. The corrobora- 



' Epp. 3-6. 

* F.p, 3. "QutKiiirivilcjtioaposlolicicsedis dc ipsis fnnribus dccemit 
vel decrev^t, u( compciii inc^ stibditioni obedio et obvdiam." . 

■ "Quod pium Jusiumquc Mfititts, tentimus, quod decvmitis eieifu*- 
muT, el quod ddiberavciitis, conim in omnibus congniiulanies 
miitutiaDi efiicAcitcr no* amplectcndum fatemor.* Ep. Synod, ap. 
Mansi, XV, 738, etc. 
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lion of those decisions naturally rcsled with tbe Apostolic 
Sec, and, therefore, to that magisterial ' authority tliey 
would leave the restoration of the clerics. Hence, if the 
I'ope thought it advisable, these clerics might be reinstated 
on the same lines as the Council of Nice had restored the 
reconciled Donatists. In conclusion, they begged the Pope 
to see to it that no advantage of this indulgence was taken 
by any in future to exercise clerical duties without proper 
authority. 

Egilo, archbi-thop of Sens, who was commissioned to 
take the synodal decrees to Rome, was also the bearer of 
letters from Charles the Bald, and Hincmar himself to the 
Pope — both for different reasons anxious for the con- 
firmation of the council. Hincmar's letter" (dated Sep- 
tember 1,866), is addressed " to the Lord most holy and 
reverend Father of Fathers, Nicholas, the Pope of the first 
and greatest Apostolic See and of the universal Church, 
Hincmar. bishop of Rheims. the most devoted servant of 
your most holy paternity." It was quite in the same strain 
as that of the synod: " If ^ck will stretch out a hand to 
the clerics, we will also do so with you." However, he 
begs the Pope's confirmation of the synod, and asserts his 
readiness to stand by the papal decision. 

But Nicholas I. was not the Pope to be first hoodwinked 
and then played with. Four* letters of December 6, 866. 
to the bishops of the synod, to Hincmar, to Charles the 
Bald, and to the oft-mentioned 'clerics' made the Pope's 
mind tolerably plain. In his letter to the bishops.* Nicholas 
goes back to the doings of the previous Council of Soissons, 
and shows that many things were there done or said which 

' "SoliininioclomMK'^cnxli vcsiroculminieonimanignetur restitutio. 
aRnboatur rcformalio) aciscribaiiirquc r«d in leg ratio," /^, 

' Ep. vii. ** Ondesupplico. ut mcrcar scripio huic vcMram iliHini' 
tionem reciperc, quam paiattu suin, ut oportct, obnixius observare." 

' Epp. 107-110. * Ep. 107. 

VUL. II. 19 
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were not correct It was ^said , for instance, that the clerics 
had of their own accord appeared before the synod, whereas 
the fact was that they had been forced to appear. Their 
metropolitan (Hincmar), acting at this synod now as the 
accused, now as the accuser, and now again as judge, 
showed himself like the chameleon. In the acts of the 
council important documents, such as 'the appeal' of the 
clerics, had been omitted, and others of much less import- 
ance inserted. With regard to the confirmations of that 
synod by the Holy See, safeguarding clauses had been 
introduced as well by Benedict III. as by himself. And 
though at the synod assembled by his orders (866) its 
members had decided that the clerics ought to be restored, 
they hSd not restored them, nor had they sent to him a full 
account of what had been accomplished. He therefore 
ordered (i) that the bishops should come together to 
discuss the matter again ; (2) that meanwhile the clerics 
should' be restored; and (3) that within a year.Hincmar 
must present to him his accusations against the clerics, and 
his proofs that they had been canonically deposed. Besides 
this letter, Nicholas sent a very severe one ^ to Hincmar, 
which he concluded by threatening to take awa^^iiis 
' pallium ' from him, if he used it at unwonted seasons for 
the purpose of raising himself above the other arch bisho ps. 
A letter* to the 'clerics,' whilst announcing their restora- 

' "Ante omnia pristinis gradibus et otficiis reformati con- 
sistant. . , . Quibus videlicet gradibus ac oflficiis fnieniibus eis, fratri 
Hincmaro licentia sit, intra toiius hujus capedinem anni, s^pe 
dictos exhibere clericos ab ordinibus suis canonice fuisse depositos," 
etc. lb. 

* Ep. 108. The letter begins by acknowledging Hincmar's '' de- 
votionem et supplicem parentiam tuam, quam erga sedem apostolicam 
habes." 

' Ep. no. "Fratri auteni et coepiscopo Hincmaro debitam 
humilitatem el coinpeteniem reverentiam e\hibeie. , . . Quoniam 
nos in erectione vestra nullius ruinam quxsivimus." This last reniark 
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tion to them, exhorted them to^resgectful obedience to 
their archbishop CHincnuu->_ 

These letters of Nicholas were followed in the first 
instance by the immediate despatch to him (July S67) of 
a very submissive letter' from Hincmar. He assurwl 
Nicholas that he ha.d at once restored the clerics, that in 
this matter his one desire was to please the Pope, and that 
despite all that had been said against him, he had always, 
wherever opportunity offered, showed himself "faithful* V 
and devoted, humble also, and ever and in all things / 
subject as regards the Holy See and its rulers." In pro- 
ceeding to defend himself against the Pope's charges, 
he most earnestly assures him that in so doing he wishes 
not to resist the Pope's authority in any way. " because * 
he desires to follow that authorit)- as a servant obeys his 
master, a son his father." With this letter of Hincmar 
Nicholas expressed himself (867) completely satisfied.* 

To carry out the instructions of the Pope, Charles the iv 

Bald, by virtue of the authority of the same {atuterttait r,^'*' 

and (he one iKal immediately follows it [nee si unain partem siftbilire * 
volumuc. ut pariis altcrius dlgniiaiis vel jurii dctrimcnu p&tiamar) 
show how incorrect is Prichard's assertion {Ijft un4 Times af 
Himmitr, p. 363}, liiai in ihis <li»putc one of ihe object* of Nicholas 
wai "to punl.sh tlie Grinnei-t or ibe coniumacy of Hincinur by proving 
ibe uncanonicol character of his election." The worlc loit 4UO(ed, 
though ccnainly umIuI, "can lay claim to liliie uriKinulity or researdi" 

(Preiace). Wh&l is here »aid hy Nicliol^^t a^Qiu_Ui&_palliqm gives 

goo4 tcasoo to believe th^i the leiisn.in wbj^ \.^ f« IfTP'Ttrf' ' 
giant llincnur pemii»*ion to we*t the pallium ct'cry day arc forgsrifiSi— 1* 
Sec, however, what l.e«nc has wriiien in f.;ivour of their .luihcniiciiy in 
an article {l/immar si rfrnfitreur Lolhaire) in the Hevue det QutU 

> Ep. 11, ap. P.L^^y^t. Ep. 13 also to Nicholas it coached in 
mucb the same terms. 

* " Debitii obiequiis, .... quocunque » locus mihi pr^buit, 
monstravi quod Gdclis et dcvotus, humilB quoqiic aiquc uibjcctus 
semper in omnibus ei ubique erga sedem apostolicam et ejus rectorc* 
exttiierim." £p. ti. 

' /i. ' Hincnur, AhmoI., ad. aa. S67. 
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NU^m), summoned a synod to meet at Troycs (October 
25i 867). The bishops sent a full account of thctr pro* 
cccdings to the Tope.' In their synodal letter they 
inform Nicholas that they arc forwarding him, at his 
request, all the documents that relate to the case of 
Ebbo, Hincmar, and 'the deposed clerics, and concluda 
by asking him to decree that in future, to avoid similar 
troubles, no bishop be deposed without the consent 
the Holy See." 

Actard, bishop of Nantes, was deputed to carry tht 
letter to Rome. And here Hincmar was to learn how 
foolish it is to put faith in princes. The archbishop tells 
us, in the Annals which he wrotc,^ that Charles the Bald, 
now interested in advancing Wulfad, one of the deposed 
clerics, "unmindful of the fidelity and toil of Hincmar i 
his ser\'ice." forced Actard to give up the Acts of thi 
Synod, broke their seal and read them. And, findini 
that Hincmar had not been condemned by the synod, 
forwarded, with the Acts, a letter directed against him. 

This tedious affair did not cud even under Pope Nicholas. 
When Actard reached Rome, Hadrian II. was Popt 
fiut Rome was tired of this business. Hadrian at onofl 
(February-March 868) issued various letters on the 
matter to Charles, Hincmar, etc. The last-named 
praised, Charles is told to let ' this useless question ' 



Is 
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' lb. 
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' Ep. synod. Trcccnsis : " Privllegia et dccreta scrvari innovata 
fltilutionc dccemalis, ita ut nee ve«trit nee fuiurif lemporibus, pr«et^ 
consuUuin Koiiiiiiii Punlificis, de gradu sua quilibci EpiiKoporum 
dejicialur." Thix poniiiical derrec is asked for in order to kt^p in 

'check ihc prctuinpiion nf certain rneiinpoliian» and bishops ; and Ik 
said to be in harmony with variom decrees of difleietit l>ishopa nf 

I Rome— an appeal to the False Dttrelah. The biihopt of France 
wiiu1(l hiivc avoided much dcgradaiion if tliey had almys looked to 

I ih« Popt to guard their ' liberties.' 

' > Ad iin. 867. 
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for ever} the synod of Troyes is confirmed, and Wulfad 
recagni<icd as archbishop of Bourges. This case of Ebb0|^ 
which wc have thought advisable 10 follow out here to its 
close, is interesting, not as giving us any further insight 
into the ccclcsiasticat polity of the day— fur that it does 
not do — but as supplying us with a study of character. 
It shows us also to what extent a proud and headstrong 
man in the grasp of authority will turn and twist in his 
efforts to get his own way, and only succeed in. the end 
in se curin g for himself greater humiliation.. 

It may also be noted in connection with this case that 
in every instance in which they find the Pope intervening, 
some historians always sec him striving to rob someone 
of his rights in order to increase his own power. It should 
not, then, surprise anyone to Snd certain historians 
trying to calculate how much fresh power accrued to the 
popes by this case of Ebbo.* It would, however, be more 
than difficult to point out what the popes did in settling 
this * useless question.' which we have not seen them doing 
often enough before. 

Still tliere is no doubt that the increased frequency ofcraundsof 
papal intervention in the affairs of the Church among the JIT^^"" 
franks, furnished some ground for the idea entertained by 
some of their bishops that their privileges were being 



■ Cf. Epp. Had., a|v Kfanai, iv., and Hinc, ^m., 868. C/. Mcrdc, 
CtfiiaV., g 474 f. . 

* Thc^ tendency of Hincmar to domineer was seen in the case of 
FolciiricuB, a va»al {yauttliu) of tlie cmpcroT. The archbishop had 
excommunicated Folcaricus withoui any sort of a triaJ. Leo accordingly 
inrorin«d Hincmar that if he acted thus against ihe canons and mercy 
for the future, be would be eicommuRiciicd himself, if. G. Epp„ v- 
599. Two other fn)t,-ments of Ictten from Leo show him rebuking 
Htncniar for taking upon hiroscif to excommuQicate the emperor 
Lotbaire, King Charles the Hald, and rheir wives and £uni1tes. Epp. 
j6 and 3^, ii. I must lay, however, that 1 am vtrf suspicious ol the 
autUenlicity of niany of these unsaiisfuctoiy fragments. 
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interfered witli. Wc know how much local authorities 
home resent any unwonted, even if perfectly legal, intrusk 
of the central government into their affairs. Such 
attitude on thtir part is perfectly natural. Are they n< 
on the spot? Are they not in a belter position to 
acquainted with the circumstances of their own neighbour 
hood? There is much in this thought calculated 
explain the persistent opposition sometimes offered to t} 
action of the popes in different countries. 

But for all that, it is the right of the chief authority 
judge how far its direct action in any locality is necessary 
either for the preservation of its own power, or for the 
advantage of the community ; and. despite all opposition, 
to 9ce that such action is respected and that its decisions 
arc acknowledged. J 

Hincinar, for instance, was often able, in his difference? 
with the popes, to make out a good case of having 
precedent on his side. But if that fact gave him some title 
for endeavouring to maintain the sla/us quo, it certainly did 
not debar the central auUiority of Rome from putting an 
end to a state of things which it conceived to be. from anj 
cause, undesirable. 

Several other fragments of Leo's letters enable us 
get glimpses of many further transactions between him anj 
the Franks or their rulers — glimpses which serve to brii 
out the uncompromising yet conciliatory character of tl 
Pope. While assuring' Lothaire that he will ever obset 
hi-i decrees and those of his predecessors, he does not 
his way * to granting his request for the pallium for Alteu^ 
of Au(ui). 

He reminds Charles the Bald, that if, " a thing which 

do not believe, we arc thought by you to be of no accounl 

the Church, at least, over which wc preside is rightlj 

' Jaflfi, /itgtif., 3643 ( 1994)- * ■'*■. =^3 <'97a)- 
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regarded by everyone as the head and source (co/k/ 
finncipiumgui) of all." ' Another Tragment * to the 
emper ora Lothairc and Louis b useful as showing 
how the freedom of election of bishops in the empire, 
proclaimed in thcxiry by Charlemagne and Louis the I'ious, 
was practically non-cxistcnt. The Pope had to write to 
ask the permission of the emperors before he could con- 
secrate the deacon Colonus to be bishop of Reaie, a town 
in the duchy of Spolelo, and hence under the emperor's 
jurisdiction. 

One of the forces at work in disintegraling the empire of Nob 
the Franks was Nomcnoius, duke of Brittany. It was in Diihe< 
the course of hi» efforts in that direction that he entered 
into correspondence with Pope Leo> Originally one of the 
counts misst of Louis the Pious he was given (826) juris- 
diction over Brittany with the title ol duke. It was not 
long, however, before he aimed at making himself in- 
dependent* of the empire, and securing the title of king. 
Understanding right well what was best at least for his 
own interests, he made up his mind to create a national 
Church, or, at least, to have in Hrittany an ecclesiastical 
organisation, over which he could have complete control. 
As he found matters, the bishops of Brittany were 
spiritually subject to the archbishopric of Tours, a See 
in the realm of Charles the Bald. An opportunity of 
fonvarding his views was not long in presenting itself. St 

' /A. 362; (i995}- InfraipDenu to the 'Judge of Sardinia' (y'w^Vi' 
SttrJiru'tf) lie lius 10 refuse whut he bm a»ked, at it is conimry to the 
synods, and i» exhort him to tee that hit daily orders are earned out 
b>'aTme(l men. {/i.. jiS 3001-1). I'Vom olhcr fragments (§§ 19^6-7-8, 
2000) it would cctuinly icern (hut in (hose day> the Pope wu (he_ 
niler who wat s(nvint[ for the maintenance of law and order.'' 

' /^ 2613, 2615 (1984-5). 

' C/. Prudent., Annul., ad an. 843 f. Regino, in Chron., ad an. 
837 f. Regino, B( one time «bbot of Prum, dkd in 91$, A German 
by birth, he was accounted a good and clever nun. 
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Convoyon, abbot of Redon, accused the Breton bishops of 
simony. Nomenoius took cognisance of the matter ; and, 
as the bishops did not succeed in justifying themselves, it 
was agreed that the Pope should be consulted as to 
whether a simoniacal bishop could be received into penance 
without being deposed. Solutions of other questions were 
to be likewise sought from Rome, " which," as the anony- 
mous disciple of the saint informs us, the accused bishops 
called " the head of all the churches under the expanse of 
heaven " ; and where, " before the vicar of S, Peter, *'■#., the 
Roman pontiff," they declared their intention of stating 
their case and of receiving judgment, St. Convoyon and 
two of the accused bishops therefore set out to lay the 
matter before Lea' Though the Pope decided that 
bishops found guilty of simony must be deposed, he did 
not himself order the deposition of the Breton bishops. 
He would only have them condemned before twelve 
bishops, or on the evidence given on oath of seventy-two 
witnesses. And further, as he laid down in the letter 
which he addressed to the bishops of Brittany {848 or later), 
if any ^ bishop appealed to Rome, no one was to presume 

' The two authorities (?) for this affair are not in fUU accord ; they are 
(i) an old document on the subject published by Sirmond at the end of 
the capitularies of Charles the Bald ; and (2) the Li/e of S. Coniioyon, 
ap, Mabillon, Acta SS. 0. S. B., t. vi. The 'old document' is also to 
be found at the end of the eighth vol. of Labbe's ed. of the Councils, and 
in many other works. Hut in his remarkable edition of an eleventh 
century Chronicle of Nantes (written about 1049), Merlet (ed. Picard, 
1896) has shown that the 'old document' — Indiculus de epp. Brit. 
depositione — was written after [he above-mentioned chronicle, which it 
uses, and consequently is not to be compared a^ an authority with the 
life of Convoyon, which was the work of a contemporary author, a 
disciple of the saint. Cf. p. xlix. f. 

' ■' Eo si fuerit episcopus, qui suam causam in praaentia Rom. sedis 
episcopi petierit audiri, nuUus super ilium finitivam prtesumat dare 
sententiam." Ep, Leonis, " Quanto studio," ap. M. G. Epp., iv. 593. Cj\ 
Chron. Namnet., c. 1 1, p. 35, ed, Merlet ; and the life of St. Convoyon, 
I. ii. c. 10, p. 211 {., ap. Acta SS. 0. S. B., Siuc. iv., pt. ii. 
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to pass sentence on him. In this same letter, in answer to 
various queries addressed to him, Loo decided that it 
belonged to bishops to regulate ecclesiastical afTairs and to 
govern the diocese; condemned the practice of judging 
cases by ' lots,' and pointed out by what canons bishops 
were to be tried. 

The deciMon of Leo regarding- the bishops accused of 
simony did not suit Nomenoius. With threats of death he 
made them resign their bishoprics, had their places filled 
by men devoted to him, and created three fresh bishoprics, 
making one of these, Dol. the melropolitan See for his new 
kingdom. It was not till the thirteenth century ihai the 
upstart claims of Dol were once for all finally put down, 
and those of Tours again allowed to have their way. 
Despite the protest of Leo,' and that of a council of Paris 
^349), which urged the authority of the Holy See on him, 
Xomcnoius not only persisted in his cour.% in the matter 
of the Breton bishops, but even expelled Actard from 
Nantes, which did not properly belong to Brittany, and 
put one, Gislard, in his place, ^qmenotus. however, did 
not continue_loii£^to dcjy the au thority of the Churclt 

Hcdiedlnlfisi^V^'' ^'"' 

The trouble raised in the Church by Nomenotus was bulsul 
a trifle compared to the one which was now gathering ItJ i^' 
the East, and of which Leo witnessed the first forerunneri 
St. Ignatius ' had been enthroned as patriarch of Con< 
stantinople on Jul^ 4, 8^6._ ^■-' 

' M<5. 3599-60(1977-9. 2003-4,1. 

* Prudenl., AtataL, ad an. 8>r. On these doings of Nomenoius, 
ij. \!X%tT., Hist. Ecthi. de Fratue, v. 59 f ; //u/. des Cone., pai 
Saudi^Tcsi iii. 457 f. ; Hcfcic, v. 3J8 ; antl especially Merlei'i notci 
to his ed. of the CArMv.^A'<(M//f, and append. C, Haddnn and Siubbs, 
Cmiiteitt, ii. p(. i. 

' His life, t>y [)avicl Nicetas, called the {"aphlai^oniaii, Ixcause he 
wax a bi«bop of Dadybra in thoM pnrls, is published by I.-ibbc (ia 
Greek nith a Latin vcreion), viii. p.it79ff. l\ielifi was written in 
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^"^o show his good-will to the Pope he sent him a p 
of a pall (jtaUium suftcrfiumeraU). Leo, however, felt com- 
pelled politely to refuse the profcrred gift — "because it is 
not the custom of this Church, the mistress and head 
of all the churches, to receive the p&ll from others, but 
throughout Europe to send it to those to whom it 
appointed." ' 

y'' The holy patriarch had occasion, on some grounds 
{ known to U3, to slight Gregory Asbcstas. bishop of 
) Syracuse, who, after the coming of the Saracen? to SiciM 
/ had withdrawn to Constantinople. So outrageously dia 
} Gregory behiive in consequence, tliat Ignatius caused him to 
/ be dcpo-scd in a council at Constantinople (854). According 
^ to a letter- of Styiian, the metropolitan of Xeoca:sarea, 
addressed to Pope Stephen (V.) VI., Gregory, and the few 
clergy of no standing who adhered to him, appealed to 
Pc^e. Leo at once wrote to Ignatius to ask him to send 
envoy to Rome who might lay the case of the schismatics 
before him from the patriarch's point of view. Ignatius 
thereupon sent one Lazarus, a monk illustrious as a con- 
I feasor of the faith, who was thoroughly acquainted with the 
I case. LazMrus, who was the bearer of letters from ll^ 
' patriarch, put the whole matter before the Pope, who con- 
firmed the sentence of Ignatius. 3 decision which was 
repeated by his successor Benedict. This version of Leo's 
action given by Stylian, who in this letter ^ve* a summaiJ 
of the whole affair of Photius, a name to be for ever 

Die ninth century and nfler the yrar S&>. He »/t : "rerumque de ilia 
(Ignaiio) apud nci6 ivstaiit«iina.rum veritatem live laina siv« scripto 
dicccpurunisineuilaafrcctusindutgeiitiaetfraudecxpon<K" /it., p. n 

' Fragment ■!>. M. G. Epfi., v. 607- 

• This letter forms port of the appendix of documenu to ihc fou: 
Council nfCoDgtaniinople (eighth (ecumenical) of £69-870, n p. Labi 
(riii. ij97 r.) ; and is also printed (ii., ix.) among the letters of 
Stephen (V.) VI. "Earodem in scbismaiicos wntentiam lulit { 
quam anttai in c«9dem tulent Ignalius." 
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notorioua _in the hi story of the .Ch urcty dofiUkQLsyJIS- 
agree with the notice left o f it in seyergL of his letters, by 
Nicholas l.,^n or with the Z^Vr Ponlificalis, according to 
which Lazarus only reached Rome in the pontificate 
of Dcnecltct III. And certainly it is more likely that 
Nicholas would know what exactly had been done by 
his predecessors, than a Greek who lived at a distance 
According to Nicholas,' though Ignatiusaskcxl'the A[K>sto)ic 
See' to consent to the deposition of (iregory, Leo and 
Benedict, "guarding the moderation of the Holy See," 
were unwilling so far to give ear to one side as to leave no 
opening for the other. 

And, indeed, within comparatively recent years, the ^ 
discovery m»de by Mr. Bishop of many fragments a(f 
papal letters in the British Museum has proved con- ^ 
clusively that at least for a time Leo certainly did not \| 
approve of the action cif Itjii-itius. Vo\ an extract fronj^ 
alettcrofhis \i. X^^i !■ > lj.i- ]j.UM.i;i:h runs thus: "From 
fhc time when thi.' ..nly Son of God founded on Himself 
His holy Church, and by His aposlolu imtttutifins 
y^ftpostolUis ittStiltu'hniltus. i.e., as I take it, by the dis- 
position:^ He made among His apostles), established a head 
of all His priests, any difhculty or trouble which arose in 
your Church your predcccs&ors hastened with all zeal and 
diligence to make known to the Roman pontiff,^ and then, 
strengthened by his assent and light-giving counsel, they 
peacefully accomplished whatever the circumstances re- 
quired. But you,^ their successor, have assembled bishops 
and deposed certain prelates without our knowledge. This 

■ Ep. q8 10 ttie empL Michiel (ad an. 866X apL /*. Z- t. 119. 
p. 1030. 

* " Cujuicutnque contradictiontf litisiique contenlio veslne oriefaoiur 
vel accidebat ecclesia^, Ronuno \-esiTi pr«dec«sores poniiliei ingenii 
cam xudio procirMjiie cctcriuic innoicscerc procurabani," ap. .1/. G. 
Epp^ r. S89. 
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y ou certs inly-Qught not to have do ne in the absence of 
legates or of let ters fro m us." 

Leo died before the evidence before him could be clea 
up. Benedict, though he declared Gregory suspend 
did not go to the length of deposing him, a fact wh 
as Nicholas acknowledges in the first* of the three letl 
just quoted, only made Gregory more insolent agaj 
his patriarch. We have said that Leo witnessed 
forerunners of the storm soon to be caused by Phot 
Gregory and his party were the chief tools made use 
by Bardas Cjesar and Photius. It was Gregory that m; 
Pho t i us fro m a taymati into a patriarch in a day or two . 
Chargeof Another Greek affmr, much nearer home, also troub 
in Rome in the last days of Leo. A certain Daniel, a * magi< 
the Greeks, militum,' who, according to the description of him in 
^^' Liber Ponttficalis, was partly wicked and partly fooli 

went off to the emperor Louis to lay a charge against Grati 
who is therein set down not only as "the most emim 
magister militum," but also as " the worthy Superisia of l 
Roman palace (the Lateran) and councillor" of the Po 
It is possible he may be the Gratian of whom ment: 
has already been made. Daniel assured Louis that Grati 
had secretly said to him that the best policy of 1 
Romans was to form an alliance with the Greeks and ] 
rid of the domination of the Franks. Roused to fury 
once, as his relations with the East were at this period \ 
of the best,* Louis flew to Rome, without a word of warni 
either to the Pope or to the ' Senate.* Leo received h 

' Cf. ib., Epp. Nich. I., 99 (p. 1046}, and 104 (p. 1074). 

- Ep. 98, cited above. " Depositio ipsius a sede apostolica : 
suscepta, remansit iofirma. . . . Cumque Gregoritis .... sec 
agnovisset apostolicam in sua depositione nullatenus consensisse . . 
patientia sedis aposlolicje abutens in Ignatium .... jacula . , 
exacuit." 

^ Prudent., Annul., 853. 
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with thecustomary h onours, on the steps of S t. I'c tci's. and 
soon calm ed the im peqal an^ ; er. T he two, assisted by the 
Roman and Pra nkish noblea, h eld a ' placitum ' to examine 
into the afTair. Dani el was s oon condemned out of his_ 
own mouth w hen tried by 'the Roman law,' and only 
the intercession ^ of th^ eropc rof saved the unfortunate 
man's life. 

Soon after the departure of Louis, died the energetic peaihor 
and courageous Pope Leo IV., a pontiff as ready, when 
duty called, to wield the spear as the crozicr (July 17). 
He was buried in St. Peter's, and is ranked among the 
saints in the Roman martyrology on July 17. It is on Ihis 
day that the feast of St. Leo IV. is still kept. 

According to the Z.^^ /'cnv/^f^ii/M,* Leo was illustrious, hm 
even in life for the working of miracles. As examples we 
find there cited his -^topping the advance of the fire in the 
Anglo-Saxon quarter by making the sign of the cross, of 
which we have spoken above ; and his destroying by his 
prayers, " in the first year of his Pontificate," and on the 
day "on which the Assumption of the Blessed Mother o( 
God and ever Virgin Mary is celebrated," a serpent of the 
"dire kind, which in Greek is known as a basilisk, and in 
Latin as a regulus." According to the papal biographer this 
serpent infested certain dark caverns in the vicinity of the 
Church of S. Lucia 'in Orfea ' (so called from its proximity 
to a fountain with a statue of Orpheus), now S. Lucia in 
Selci, and caused general consternation by the number 
which it killed "by its breath and by its appearance" 

> All direct from ihe /.. P. "Cum Jam tniditum (tr. Crattano) 
Daiiiclem Impcmtor a Clratiano .... humill iupplic^tigne p«tivU6eI, 
Gratianus assensit, qiicin illc sutrepit," etc 

' Leu ■'qui fama UnUr saiKtitntis clnniit, nt in consp«clu iiniverai 
iitiuA ID Xto fundauc Ecclcsiic |wpuh miracula opcraiciur." /« vU. 
Thai the * ratnotis Leo' was a worker of minicle« Lt also Ihe Biaiemeni 
of i'tmiiux, Jlf/itaxogfa,a^ /*. G.J^,t.<M. p. 376, 
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Leo, with all the clergy, went in solemn procession to tl 
said caverns, singing hymns and carrying ^ a statue, i 
rather a representation of Our Lord. After the Pope ha 
earnestly begged of God to drive away the serpent, tl 
reptile was never afterwards seen. Whatever may hai 
been the origin of this portent, it reminds one of tl 
devastating monster Cacus represented by Livy (i, 7) j 
living on the Aventine, wlio, according to Varro, used I 
vomit forth flames, and who was finally slain by Hercule 
Leo's basilisk is evidently related to the dragon, whic 
according to the legend ' of Pope Silvester, that Pope shi 
up in its cave in the Tarpeian rock. And whatever wj 
done by Leo to give rise to this curious legend, tl 
memory of it survived for centuries. Canon Benedict, wh 
wrote an Ordo Romanus, or Book of Ceremonies of tl; 
Roman church, during the reign of Innocent II, (i 130-43 
speaking of the very procession of the image of Our Lor 
just described,^ says that, when it left the Church of S 
Hadrian, the statue was carried "through the arch i 
Latlione* because of old the devil had caused great troubl 
in that part. Then the procession passed by the Domu 
Orphei on account of the basilisk which used to lurk then 
in a cavern, and which by its breath and hissing used t< 
cause people who passed thereby to sicken and die. Henc« 
Pope Sergius (II.) instituted this procession on this greai 
festival, that by the prayers of so many people and by tht 
intercession of the most blessed Virgin, the Roman people 

'"Sancia pr.-ecedente icona." /,./'. It was the Lateran image 
known as '' achiropouton! ' not made with hands.' C/. Ord. Rom., xi., n 
71, ap. /*. /,., t, 78. 

' Cf. Duchesne, /,. P., 1. pp. c\i and 530, and the Mirabiliit (Eng 
ed,), p. 98. 

' Old. Rom., \i., n. 72, ap. P. L., I. 78. 

' The arcus in Lathonc, or Arcus Latroiiis, was situated betH-eeti 
the churches of S. Maria Nova and S. Hadrian, and close to the 
Cliurch of SS. Cosmas and Damian by the Forum. 
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might be freed from these troubles." From a sixteenth 
century writer,' it appears that the arch , in Lathone, or 
fcall y in Latrem, the Rcbber arch, was so called from the 
ro bberies ap cL jnurders w hich took place near it, and which 
the neighb ourh ood of the ruins of the Basilica of Constan* 
tine enabled to be commi tted with more or less impunity. 
The same author assures ls that it was on account of these 
outray;e& that the mid-August procession of the statue of 
Our Saviour carried on the shoulders of the Roman nobility 
passed by the Robber arch. It is not unlilt sly. therefore, 
that th e original basilisk of L eo IV. was a robber band. 

Doubtless in connection with this event Leo ordered* 
the octave day of the Assumption to be observed in Rome. 
Up to this time, only the feast itself (August 15), 
introduced from the East during the course of the seventh 
century,' had been kept there. He was so pleased with 
the attendance of the people on the occasion of the first 
celebration of this new octave that he gave all present a 
con«dcrabIc present of money. 

Among the frescos discovered in the subterranean 
basilica of St Clement was one of the Assumption. It 
represents Our Lady with outstretched arms, standing on 
the top of an empty tomb, and looking up towards God and 
His angels. On each side of the tomb are six of the 
apostles in various attitudes of astonishment, and beside 
them on one side a figure with the words (Scs. Vitus) ; and 
on the other a figure bearing a square nimbus, wearing the 
pallium, and with the words Sanctissimus Dom. Leo — rt 
PP Romanus. A letter in front of the ' rt ' is efTaced ; it 
was doubtless 'q' — qrt, quarti (IV). Beneath the fresco 

' Pin-o Ligorio, ap. L^nciaui, L' Itiitrraric tU EiHiitdtln^ p. 130 ; 
and Ruim ami ExavAtiem o/Aniunt Komt, pi 208- 

- tb. TtiAt ihts oiilrr was given in the first year of Leo's reign <vc 
team from Sigebert, in Cknm., ad an. 847. >^ 

* Duchesne, Les Origi/ut, p. 372. ■^— 
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are the words: "Quod hec prx cunctis sptendet picti 
decore, componere banc sluduit praesbyter ecce Leo." 
" That this picture may outshine the rest in beauty, lo t the 
priest Leo studied to compose it." As the titular Church 
of Leo when cardinal priest of the 'Quatuor Coronati' 
is just opposite that of Sl Clement, it is not unlikely- 
he either designed or painted this fresco whilst a simf 
prie-tt, and that the pallium, etc., were added afterwards. 
Of course it may be that the work was executed by another 
priest of the same namc.^ ^ 

Seeing that Leo's preaching is especially alluded to b^ 
his biographer, it is the opinion of many,' that the '* Homi^ 
on the Pastoral Care," which is still in the FontifieaU, 
which is also to be found in the various editions of 
CouHcils, should be assigned to I.co IV. The homily is 
instruction on sacerdotal duties which Leo wished tb^ 
bishops should read to all priests who had the cure fl 
souls. The instruction first tells the priests what they 
themselves must do, and then what they must impress 
upon the people — for instance, that on Ash Wednesday 
they must exhort the people to come and confess th^ 
sins. They must urge them to approach " to the com- 
munion of the Rody and Blood of the Lord ' at Christmas. 
Maundy Thursday, Easter, and Pentecost, and must, on 
thccontraiy, condemn 'wakes.'* Farm labourers of various 
kinds have to be especially reminded of their duty 



go to Mass on Sundays, and to leach their children, dP 



' Cf. Faitier Mullooly'* Lift vf St. CItmtnt. p. j8o, where ihere is, 
photoxraph of ihU fresco. 

' JafTv, i6>9i doct not hesiute to refer it to Leo IV., but Duchc 
\JL P., ir. 1 35) will not allow that it is the work of Leo IV.. or, indc«d. 
of xay t*ope- I bcticvc h!« opinion !s the cotrect one, uid not« ilwi 
part of this homily is to be Ibund in the Synodic^ <rf Kathchus of 
Verona (tenth eentuo'). prinierf at the *nd of LAbbe, C«naL, ix. 

' " I'rohibetc carmina diabolicA quK nociumis horis super 
\-ulgus facere vAtC' 
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cause them to be taught, the " Lord's Prayer and the 
Creed." 

Besides being a preacher, Leo was slm a musician, or, at Lroand 
least, took great interest in music. It would seem that mtuic, 
at the monaster)' of St. Martin, where he had been educated, 
that art was e^pccialty cultivated. Its abbot John, at the 
time archcantor of St. IVter's, had two centuries bcrore this 
been sent to England to instruct our countr^'mcn in the 
ecclesiastical chanL' We have two indications of Leo's 
concern for matters music-il. In S47 he ordered that 
vespers should be publicly chanted in the basilica of St 
Paul. The sckf^a cantorum and alt the clergy had to 
proceed thither on the saint's feast (June 30). just as they 
betook themselves to the statianai churches for Ma.'^s.'' 
An d Boipc whcrc a,b ont the yea r 8 52 he ffrQte-tO-Jion.0jfa t"S, _ 



possibly abbot of Farfa, the following letter,' which will 
speak for itself, and which, especially on account of the 
interest now taken in the Gregorian chant, is worth insert- 
ing to the full extent in which it has come down to us. 

" A quite incredible story has reached our ears, which, if 
it be true, must rather prejudice than do us honour. . . . 
It is averred that you havQ such an aversion to the swe«t 
chant of St. Gregory, and the system of singing and reading 
{eanendilegendique) which he drew up and bequeathed to the 
Church, that you arc at variance in this matter not only 
with this See, which is near to you, but almost with every 
other church in the West, and, in fact, with all those who 
use tiK Latin tongue to pay to the King of Heaven their 
tribute of praise. All these churches have received with 
such eagerness and such devoted alTection the aforesaid 



' Dedc, /fist. Etdtt., iv. 16. 
* L.P^n. xii., and p. 135, n. S- 

' Ep. 33, up- M, G. F.pfi-, V. 60^ I have used the ttantbtiim which 
appeared in the Month, February 1904. 

VOL. n. 20 
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system {traditio) of Gregory, that although we have com- 
municated the whole to them, they are so delighted that 
they leave us no peace with their inquiries about it, think- 
ing that there must be more of the same remaining with 
us. It was, indeed, the holy Pope Gregory, , . . , who 
both devoted his best energies to the salvation of souls, 
and who also with great labour and much musical skill 
composed this chant which we sing in the church, and even 
elsewhere. It was his desire to rouse and touch the hearts 
of men, so that by the sound of these highly elaborated 
strains {artifictosee modulationis sonitu) he might draw to 
church not only ecclesiastics, but also those who were 
uneducated and hard to move. 

" I beg of you not to allow yourself to remain in opposition 
to this Church, the supreme head of religion,' from whom 
no one wishes to separate, or to the other churches 
mentioned, if you desire to live in entire peace and 
harmony with the universal Church of God. For if, which 
we cannot believe, you have such an aversion to our 
teaching and to the system of our holy Pontiff, that you 
will not conform in every point to our rite, whether in the 
chanting or in the lessons {in cantilenis et Uctionibns). 
know that ive shall reject you from our communion." 
His coins. Of the three denarii of Leo, known to Promis, all bear on 
the obverse : LO. PA^SCS. PETRVS ; and on the reverse 
►J.HLOTHARIVS HIMP (Himperator). Another is 
cited by Cinagli as having the same obverse, but as bearing 
on its reverse L.O.F.A.^SCS. PAVLVS. This specimen, 
however, is justly suspected by Promis, who cannot see any 
reason for the omission of the name of Lothaire, with 
whom Leo was always on good terms." 

' Hence he elsewhere says of himself : " Nos, qui pre cunctis orbis 
terre presulibus honore et vice fungtmur." Ep. 41, ed. Loewenfeld 
«Pg.6.. 
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It is interesting to note at the close of a biography of ^■*"'. 
Leo IV. that at least some of the editions of the Libertaih. 
Poniificalis terminated with the life of this Pope. After 
giving a short sketch of his reign, Odericus Vitalis^ says 
that of the popes who followed him he has not been able 
"to discover any genuine accounts," whereas the Pontifical 
had been his guide before. This fact may easily account 

for the foisting of the stupid story of Pope Joan into so me 

copies of the Liber Pontificalis.'^^-^- 

' Hist., ii. c. 19. 
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BENEDICT HI. 

A.D. 855-858. 



Sourees. — What was said of the life of Sergius in the Z. JF*. may 
be repeated of that of Benedict III. We have here the same full 
account of his election, the same excusing phrase for not giving 
more of the incidents of his hfe, and the same list of church 
repairs. The biographer begins his work in a rather extravagant 
style. 

The materials for Benedict's biography are scant. The Frankish 
annals barely mention his name. 

Our own Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, etc., tell of the doings of 
Ethelwulf in Rome. 

The few letters and decrees of Benedict which are extant may 
be read in the Councils, or ap. P. L., tt. 115 and rag. 



Emperors of the East. Emperors of the West. 

Theodora and Michael III. (the Loihaire I., 823-855. 

Drunkard), 842-856. Louis 11., 850-875. 

Michael III., S56-867. 

Kariy life. Aftkk informing us that Benedict was a Roman and the 
son of Peter, his biographer assures us that as a youth he 
took in learning as a sponge absorbs moisture. The good 
report of him that soon spread abroad was the cause of his 
being brought to the Lateran palace and added to the 
ranks of the clergy. He soon showed himself wise in mind 
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and speech, and a man full of sympathy for all.' Gregory 
IV. made him a subdeacon. and Leo IV, priest. As ^test 
of the titU of St. Caiixtus, his signaiure is to be found 
among those of the cardinal ijricsts appended to the decrees 
of the Roman Council of December 8.853. 

On the death of the latter I'ontiff, the clei^",* nobles, 
senate, and people gathered together immediately to beg of 
God to point out to them a worthy Pope. .After failing to 
induce Hadrian* the priest of St Mark's, to accept the 
burden of the pontificate, they unanimously resolved to 
select Benedict, straightway went off to his Church 
of Si. Caiixtus, and declared their u-ishes to him. Falling 
on his knees, the humble Benedict begged them, with tears, 
not to take him from his church, as he was unable to bear 
the weight of the papacy. He pleaded in vain. He was 
carried off in triumph, and, to the great joy of the whole 
city, enthroned, according ' to ancient custom,' in the Lateran 
palace. The decree of election was at once drawn up, 
signed by both clerffy and nobles, and, 'as old custom* 
requires,' sent off to the emperors [.othairc and Louis 1 1. 

The envoys to whom thisdecrce was entrusted, Nicholas, 
bi^shop of Anagni, and Mercuryj a ' magister militum,' were 
m^ at Eugubium on theirj^ourney to Louis W. by .Arscnius. 
bishop of Horta.* With at^umcnts, in all likelihood, more 



UcctfO 
Pope. 
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arc tam- 
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' Even Photius {Mys/agogia, ap. P. G., t. loj, p. 378) sayt of 
Benedict ihnt "he una meek and humble. And distin^i&hed for tus 
asceticism." 

1 "Leo ubi .... occubuit, tnos oinnis C1eru6 .... uiuv«niquc 
proccres cuDCttisqoe scnaius ac poputus conjiregati sunt. . . . Vno 
conuniu .... Benedicium .... pontificem promulsavenmt eligere." 
L. P. 

* AfterwattU Ha<lraii II. C/. L. /*., in vit. Had., n. iii. 

' "CIcruB ct cuncrii proccret decreium componentes prapriis maoibui 
roboraverani, ct consuctudo priKa u1 posdt, Lothario ac Ludorico 
destinaverunl." L. P. 

> IVrf. /«/»r4t,p. s8|. 
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I |;i cogent than words, h e persuaded the envo ys to be .false tx 

I'l tiie commission they had received, and to espouse th« 

candidature of his son, the cardinal priest Anastasius 

whom we have seen excommunicated by Leo IV. AY 

though Arsenius, who had for so me yea rs b een a m an ol 

, ^ considerable importance in Rome, was devoted to the 

emperor Louis IL, his action in behalf of his s on was no 
doubt the outcome of personal ambition rather than of any 
zeal to promote an imperial candidate. What story the 
I envoys told Louis is not known. On their return to Rome 

they announced the coming of imperial mt'sst. When these 
latter arrived at Horta, on the persuasion of Arsenius, they, 
or at least some ' of them, the cou nts Adalbert and Bernard, 
attached themselves to Anastasius. At Horta the count: 
were joined by Nicholas and the rest of his party, whc 
left Rome on pretence of going to meet the iraperial 
misst. 

The first legates sent by Benedict to meet the count- 
were taken into custody, a mode of treatment which ever 
barbarians, as the Book of the Popes takes notice, do no 
mete out to ambassadors. Benedict next sent forwart 
Hadrian, the secundicerius of the Holy See, and the Duki 
Gregory, 
The Understanding from his H/m/ that such was the emperor' 

„,„, wish, the Romans, " not knowing the intrigues that were ii 
Romti"^ progress," went out across the Ponte Molle to meet their 
All then entered the Leonine city together. Immediatel" 
a scene of violence ensued. The superista Gratian, when 
we saw in the last pontificate arnngned for his real o 
supposed antipathy to the Prankish overlordship, and tb 

' From the narrative in the Book 0/ llu Popes, it would appear iha 
some of the imperial missi, perhaps the clericaJ ones, did not joii 
Anastasius. "Ex guibui (missis) Adel. et Bern, se conjunxerun 

Anaslasio." 
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^icriniarius Theodore were seized ; Anastasius entered the 
basilica of St. Peter, and, behaving ' worse than the Saracens,* 
not only destroyed the representation of the synod in which 
he had been condemned, and which Leo, according to 
cuKtom, had had painted and placed over the gates of the 
sanctuary, but also broke and burnt the images all about 
it.' He then forced his way into the Latcran palace, ordered 
Romaniis, bishop of Itagnorea. to drive Benedict from the 
pontifical chair, and himself sat on a throne "he was not 
worthy to touch" says Benedict's biographer. The 
barbarous Komanus even went the length of tearing the 
pontifical robes from Benedict, and loading him with 
reproaches and blows. This is not the first time wc have 
seen the Vicar of Christ treated like his Divine Master, and 
it will not be the last. 

Anastasius then (September 31) handed Benedict over Ueoedicit 
to the custody of certain priests, who ' for their crimes ' 
had been deposed by Pope Leo. Meanwhile the whole 
city was filled with grief, and clergy and laity flocked 
to the churches, and implored the help of God. On 
Sunday they met together in the Basilica /Emiliana,' and 
there, right into the apse where the clergy were assembled, 
the imperial missi forced their way, and with drawn swords 
called on the clerjjy to elect Anastasius. Finding they 
could not terrify the whole body, the}- seixed the bisliogis 
of Ostia and Albano, for Radoald of Porto, the third 
bishop who had the right to consecrate the Pope, had 
already been gained, took (hum apart, and tried, first by 
promises and then by threats, to induce them to consecrate 
Anastasius. This they firmly refused to do, and pointed 



• With the Uier Pont., ef. the annals of Hinctnar, ad an. 868, where 
wc are toUl thai Benedja restored the picture " et lucilluit coloribus 
decomvit." 

* The Church of the Quatuar CorentUi. 
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out to the missitha.t they were asking for what was opposec 
to the sacred scriptures. The noble courage and pointetj 
words of the bishops had their effect on the Franks. Foi 
after a private discussion in their native language,^ theii 
anger abated. Again early on Tuesday a great mass ol 
the clergy and peopie assembled in the Lateran basilica 
and made it quite plain to the Franks that Benedict only 
would they have. The missi thereupon called the clergy 
into the Lateran palace, and at length found it necessary 
to yield to their arguments and firmness. They then 
consented to expel Anastasius from the Lateran and tc 
agree to whatever should be decided upon after a three 
days' fast Anastasius was accordingly driven forth from 
the palace, while Benedict was restored to his party. .From 
the place in the Lateran where Anastasius had conBned 
him, he was escorted with great joy " on the horse whicV 
Pope Leo was wont to use" to St Mary Majflr's*. where thi 
next three days were spent in fasting and prayer. At th< 
close of the fast the partisans of Anastasius came t< 
Benedict, humbly acknowledged their guilt, and begge< 
the forgiveness which they received. Even the imperia 
missi" came to make soft speeches to the Pope. 
Coiisc- He was then honourably escorted back to the Lateral 

Pope. palace, and on the following Sunday, October 5, or witl 
JafTe, September 29, was duly consecrated in the presenc 
of the imperial envoys at St. Peter's. 

Surely this example of the methods of the interferenc 
of the secular power is enough to make any Erastian blust 
For its own ends it would have put a wicked ex 
communicated cardinal in the chair of Peter by the swore 

' "Secreiius linguam eorum co n fab u Ian tes furor .... niinuit." /.. i 
- All this direct from the /.. /'. "Etiam ipsi Imperiales ibidei 

convenerunt legaii, qui salubribus verbis, ac mollioribus cum eoder 

secretius electo confabukbantur." 
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and by the bands of any %'illains whom they could have '' 
found to do their worlt. 

Anasta s^us was CQ^ndcmned by a ^yuod, but mercifully 

admitted by Dcnedict to lay .commuoionj' and,_ as a, 

layman,^ made abbot of the monastery attached to_S- 
Maria in Trastcvere. 

The Franks would at this period have been very much Condtoon 
better employed in attending to their own internal affairs. Krani». 
But oppression n'as then the order of the day among tliem. 
The emperor Luthaire died (September 29) on the same 
day as that of the consecration of Benedict. I'ollowing 
the fatal example of his predcce:tsors, he subdivided his 
long strip of territOTy. Louis II. kept Italy and the 
imperial title, Charles received Provence, the 'duchy of 
Lyons," Dauphin^ and that part of the old kingdom of 
Burgundy which was on the other side of the Jura 
mountains, and Lothairc IL— of whom wc shall have to 
say much — had, roughly speaking, the country between the 
Rhine and the Scheldt, between tlic Meu.sc and the Rhine, 
and southwards to the confluence of the Rhone and the 
Smone and the Jura mountains. This last kingdom came 
to be known as hotharitigia, or Lorraine in French. There 
were nowr fi ve kJnj'x of the Fraokfc. The Aquitainian« 
were in constant revolt against Charles the Bald, the Slavs 
were defeating Louis the German, and the Normans and 
Saracens were still de\'a8tating the north and south 
coasts respectively. The Wt\^% or nobles were constantly 
oppressing and robbing the Church. There is scarcely a 
council held among the Franks at this period which 
does not protest against the seizing of church property ; 
and with much of what they did not rob, they did 
worse. They gave it to their utterly unworthy relations. 

> Hincmar., Atmal. ad an. 86(1. Cf. L. P.. in vit. Hoi. ft., n. x. 
* Atihis period abbots wer«, a» a rule, not pfietts. 
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The great nobles were daily making themselves more 
indepemicnL 

One of the few letters of Benedict which have been 
preserved, while treating of one man, gives us a vivid 
picture in miniature of the disorders among the Franks wc 
have just sketched. In^»56 Lothairc married Thcutburga. 
the daughter of a certain Countjjgao- The b rothe r of 
Thcutburga was a subdcacon, Hubert by name. Falling 
into bad company, the young man soon became remarkable 
fiw wickedness even hi his age and country. He went 
about with a ganK of abandoned men and women, and. 
though he had no lack of money from his various monas> 
leries, he seized the famous monastery of St. Maurice ipf 
Agaune) in Valais, and scattered, its revenues on harlots, 
dogs, and birds. Of this monastery he kept permanent 
possession. He also violated the sanctity of the equally 
famous monastery of IaixcujI, by keeping possession of it 
for some days with his vile crew Nor did he hesitate to 
endanger the peace which the Pope had contrived ' to make 
betu'ctin the emperor Louis H. and his brothers; for the 
former had shown himself dissatisfied that his father's will 
confined him to Italy. This infamous conduct of Hubert 
was at length brought to the notice of Benedict, who in 
a letter addressed to all the bishops of the kingdom of 
Cliarles, king of Provence, ordered tht: subdcacon to come 
to Rome to answer the chaises brought against him. under 
pain of excommunication. It is not to be wondered at 
that a thre.it of eKcommtinicAtion did not alarm Hubert, 
Thinking to strengthen himself by advancing his relatives, 
Lothairc II. in 859 granted Hubert a duchy between th« 

■ Thij occnuiit of the domgi of Hubert is taken from Etenedicfc 
letter alluded 10 in the text— ap. Ljtbbe, viii. p. 333 i. " P«<:cn>que. 
qiiain inter Hludouvicum munivimus C;enrem tempcf Aujcustum, 
iitosque glorioMw Kermnnns, .... tcinderc, ut audiviinus non dulM- 
lavit."' Ii i» also piiniciJ .V. 0'. Efp.,\. 612. 
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Jura and the Pennine Alps. But arter Lothairc be^an to 
dishonour his lau-rul wire Theutburga. Hubert's sister, that 
worthy took up arms against his brothcr-in-Uw. And in 
his mountain fastnesses he defied the power of Lothairc. 
However, after the death (S63) of Charles of Provence, 
that part of his Icingdom which embraced Hubert's duchy 
fell into the hands of the warlike emperor I^uis II., and 
in S64 the liubdcacon wan slain by one of the emperor's 
counts.' What can have been the power of the law when 
a ruffian noble could so long despise with impunity the 
moral and physical forces of Pope, emperor, and king ? 

The letter just cited was not the first which Benedict 
had addresiied to the bishops of France. Me had written 
before to urge them to speak out against the evils which 
were impeding the action of the Church in France, and 
rather attributing the difficulties under which they were 
labouring to their silence. This letter, nnw lost, put, accord- 
ing to the Prankish bi-shops, the blame on the wrong 
persons. They were not conscious to themselves of having 
been ' dumb tlogs.' And su, thinking that their king 
(Charles the Bald) was the one at fault, they did not fail 
to tell him so. They addressed a memorial* to him, in 
which they urge ; "' We should have fell keenly the 
reproofs which the i'ope addresses to us in the letter 
which we have heard together with you. if we had really 
done what, with so much vehemence, he lays to our charge. 
But as we have never given our consent to the disorder 
(r popastic laxity especially ) concerning which he is most 
insistent ; nay, as, on the contrary, wc ha\x often raised our 
voices against it. and have often warned you and your 

' C/. Regino, in Ckron., ad aiin. 859, 866, and Hiiicinari AttnaL, ad 
an, 864. According to the Annalrs Xanlcasts (ap. .W. G. SS-, n.\ ihe 
dcalh of Hubert took place in S6A. 

1 Among ihe C>ifiilulariet of Charles the Bald, ap. P. L., x. 138, or 
Bp. ISotctius, ij. 434. 
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subjects by our words and writings to correct what has 
been done against the canons, we aie less affected by his 
reproaches. Nevertheless once again we join our voices 
to that of the Pope, and exhort you to re-establish, as soon 
as may be, order in the monasteries of your kingdom 
which are in a deplorable condition, and to cause to be 
observed the capitularies to which you have affixed your 
seal at Coulaines, Beauvais," etc' But to effect this much- 
needed reform Charles the .Bald, if he had the wis h, had 
not the courage.^ It would have been necessary for him_ to 
have put himself in active opposition to m^n y nf hiti gr f^t- 
nobles, to whose relations, female as well as male (Azw£)^ 
many monasteries had been handed over._ 
Lupus of However, it is a satisfaction to find that some monasteries 
writes lo in France, even m the midst of national disorders of every 
for books, kind, were well governed, and were steadily labouring to 
preserve the monuments of antiquity, to be enjoyed in 
times of greater repose. Lupus, who, though born of 
noble parents (805), was, contrary to the rule at least of 
the ninth century, if not of the twentieth, an ornament to 
his rank, was in 842 appointed to the abbey of Ferriferes by 
Charles the Bald. The pupil of Rhabanus Maurus, and 
hence tlirough him of Alcuin, he loved learning for its own 
sake, and his letters, which represent " the scholarly spirit 
of the ninth century," are " not limited to the orthodox 



'_The Capitulary is dated Aui,'ust 856, at BotitEuil on the Mame. 
The I'ope is said lo speak 'cum magna auctoritate' in accordance with 
what he had been informed, but not with what was really the case. 
This document, I'richard {Life of Hincmar, p. 230), following Sismondi, 
sums up as a 'protest' by the bishops "against the interferenee of a 
foreign prelate in the national concerns of France !" The fact is they 
joined themselves lo the Pope's protest : " Sed et nunc nostris monilis 
illius monita conjungentes et illius monitis nostra monita subjungentes," 
etc. There is no misconception of documents of which some men are 
not capable in their endeavours to foist a sentiment of nationalism upon 
an age when it had no existence in Church nor State. 
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routine."' He reformed several monasteries, and kept his 
own up to a high standard of excellence. To simplify the 
work of reform by introducing unity, he sent some of his 
monks to Rome to Iciirn tlie customs of the Church of 
Rome. By them he sent a letter' addressed as follows: 
"To the most excellent and by all Christians specially 
venerated universal Pope Benedict, Lupus, the last of 
abbots, from the m onastery of Gaul, which is calleS 
Bethleh em, or Fenrife r cs. wi shes present prosperity and 
fittiitip K1f««i>Hti(»« " He ventures to address the Pope, 
because he knows that he has inherited the humility as 
well as the power of St. Peter, begs him to instruct those 
he has sent in the Roman customs so that one rule might 
prevail over the diversity of customs which reigned in 
different places. " For," he adds, with great fulness of 
truth, ** in all that relates to religion and morality variety 
begets doubt." Hence he has recourse to the fountain-head 
of faith. Iti_conclu.<!ton he begs the Pope to let him have 
the loan of the latter iJortiqn of the Commentar ies of S t. 
J erome on the prophctjcrcmiaji, Cicero'-s Dt Oralore, the 
i nstitutes of QuinUlian, and the commenta ry of Dopatm o n 
Terence, promising most faithfully to have them returne d 
w hen copied. 

It was stated in the biography of Leo IV.' that Benedict &«i«n 
refused to do more than to declare Gregory of Syracuse 
suspended till he had received further particulars regarding 
his case from St Ignatius. But his violent expulsion from 

' KcT, The Dark Agis, p. 151. "Amor litteramm ab ipso fere 
initio pucriiia: mihi cm iniutus," he wrote. Kp. i. 

> Ep. 103, ap. P. /.., I. ri9, p. 578. CJ. Epp- loi-x He call* 
tteDC<lia the 'universal Pope.' because it vru to the Pojic that "Cod 
gave the primax!)' over the whole woiid "— " cui (Leoni) dedii Dens 
primatum iii omni orbc icmnim." Ep. 84. Tbe leitEis of Lupis 
have recently appeiccd ap. M. O. Sfifi^, vi. Lcvillain haa vrritien an 
ailkle upon ihem in tbe BM. di P/a>te <Ut Chami, Ixiii. 

» Vid. supra, p. J98. 
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his see (November 23, 857) prevented him from holding 
further communication with the Pope. Whilst still cmcopd_ 
terms with the holy patriarch, the e mperor Micha el III..'. 
the Drunkard, "on account of his love for the^gtpostles,",- 
and also on account of his interest in the case . of 
Gregory, and his wish by this action to secure the adhesion 
of the Pope to the sentence passed against him.Jiad sent 
to Blessed Peter, whilst Leo was still Pope, a copy of the 
^^_^^__ Gospels, with covers of pure gold adorned with precious 
stones, a chalice, a vestment of imperial purple, etc These 
presents he had despatched by the envoy of St. Ignatius, 
the monk Lazarus, a Chazar by birth, an artist of no mean 
order, and one who had suffered grievous persecution, for the 
use to which he had put his skill, at the hands of Mich ael's 
father, the iconoclast, Theophilus. U would seem to follow, 
from this notice that the representative whom Leo IV. had 
asked Ignatius to send to Rome did not arrive there^ at 
least till after that Pope's death. But, as we have seen, 
Benedict would not give a final decision. He did not 
think he had received sufficient information either from 
Gregory's agent, Zachary,'' or from Lazarus. 
fciihelimlf, Benedict also received valuable presents from Ethelwulf, 
who this time came to Rome himself along with his son 
Alfred and a very numerous following. " In the same year 
(855)," says the contemporary historian Asser^ in his life 
of Alfred, "he (Ethelwulf) went to Rome in great state, 
and taking with him the aforesaid King Alfred, for a second 
journey thitiier, because he loved him more than his other" 
sons, he remained there a whole year." The Book of tlw 
Popes t&W?. us of the gifts he offered to Blessed Peter — crowns, 

' He lud become empemr in fact as well as in name since he had 
attained his majority in 865. 

' ill vil. Ben., n. xxxiii. ^ Jaffe, 2813 (2124). 

* Cf. Anglo'!<ax, Chron,, ad an. 855 ; Prudent., Anna!., ann. 855, 6. 
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images, other ornam ents all of gold, such 
small c halices or" cruets), gabcUf» saxitce (dish- 
for floating wicks cf Saxcn -work, saxiscc?) — and such veat- 
tneiit:« as a snra^a t/r clcvero cum thrtsoclavo {a dalmatic? 
with stri[}<:s of gold), a camlsa alia sipnaia otosjtrua cum 
chriso£{avo (possibly a' silUen alb ornamented with the 
apfiartl in gold work), and vela majcra de fundaio (larjje 
hatigings of cloth of goldj. Being evidently in a generous 
mood, he gave, at the request of the I'opc. public largess ' 
in the Church of Blessed Peter, gold to all the clei^y* and. 
nobtca, and small silver to the people. 

Not content with this, on his return to his kingdom of 
Wessex, he did not forget Rome when he made his will. 
Among other provisions " he commanded also a large sum 
of money, namely 300 mancuses, to be carried ' to Rome 
for the good of his soul, to be distributed in the following 
manner, vit, lOO mancuses in honour of St. Peter, specially 
to buy oil for tlie Ughts of the church of that apostle on 
Easter eve, and also at cock-crow ; 100 in honour of St. 
Paul for the same purpose, and ico for the universal^ 
apostolic pontiff."' \i_Rome acqu ired a powerful _ lioltl 
^ijhis country, incidents such as this show that ic_ sprang 
from the free-will of iti people. Rome's influence irj 
[£iwland was the result^ o\_ the nation';) love for the 
ccsaors of St. Peter, and not, in its or igin at any ra te, 
of any grasping for power on their par^ 

Th ese persona l donations of OfTa and Kthelwulf must RaniocaiJ 
not be confounded with the Romc-feob, or Peter's Pence. 



or Putar'l ' 
poCMa 



' "Univcrso clem el optimalibtis Romnnis Iribah aurum, populo 
«cro mtnutuni argcniuni." L. /'. 

' William of Wab nesbury (CcjA ffc/., ii, S nj) and Floicnce of 
W orecMter yChtvn^ aJan. 8 ;;) say that' this was to be an xaw aaH Q 
" j^-mcnt.^ **lTacq)it ocaoi anno 306 niirT niafiM^ Rontatn mitti." 
M alines. ' 

' Asser, in vU. Alf. 
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which was a national tax, lev ied yearl y for a lonj; period 
at the rate of a silver penny from every famil^r that had 
land or cattle to the annual value of thirty pence. The 
money thus raised was sent to Rome, and was for many 
ages divided between the Pope and the needs of the Schola 
Anglorum } There can, however, be no doubt that the_ 
regular payment of Peter 's Pence, which began at the close 
of this century, took its orjgin from these donations of our 
kings to Rom^,_which were given as well for the Pope 
himself as for the maintenance of the Schola Anglorum. 
This schola, seemingly the first of Its kind, was certainly 
in existence at the close of the eighth century. It was th e 
Anglo-Saxon quarter of Rome, In its church, now S. 
Spirito in Sassia, the English found priests of their nation, 
in its hospitals, food and lodging, and in its schools, 
instruction. It was enabled to do all this by the generosity 
towards it of our kings and people.* But " there is 
no reason to think that Peter-pence was in existence 

before the reign of Alfred Under his son Edward, 

the Rome-feoh is mentioned for the first time by name ; 
and then it appears, not as a new imposition, but as one of 
the accustomed dues of the Church."^ In confirmation of 

' See letter of Alexander II,, ap. Jaffe, 4757 (3524). 

= Cf. Mat. Paris, in vil. Offie, ed, Wats, p. 29 ; Gesi. Ahh. Mon<ist. 
S. Albani, i. ;, ed. Riley ; and Chron. Maj., ed. Luard, p. 330 f. and 
360 f. 

^ Lint'ard, Ani^lo-Sax. Church, i. p. 261. Among the so-called 
" Laws of William the Conqueror," really a compilation of the second 
half of the twelfth century, which show us the st.ite of tlie law at the 
close of the Anglo-Saxon period, some of the provisions on Peter's 
Pence run thus : " Liber homo qui hnbet possessionem campestrem 
ad vnlcnciam 30 dcnar : dahit denarium S. Petri .... Burgensis, si 
habei dc proprio catallo ad valenciatn dimidie marce, dabit denar. 
S. Petri.'' 17, i; 3, runs : " Qui vero denarium S. Petri detinet, cogetur 
censura ecclesiastica ilium solvere, el insuper 30 den. pro forisfacio 
(forfeit)," If ecclesiastical censure is not enough to make a man pay, 
then (^3), "Quod si ante justitias regis placitum venerit, habebit 
rex 40 solid, pro forisfaciiira, et episcopus 30 den." Cf. Lois de 
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th is assertion of Lin gard may bejnentioned the dis covery , 
in 1883, in th e north ang le of the house Of the Vcatal 
Vir^s at the fo ot of the P alatioe, and close to the palace 
built by Pope John Vll .. of an earthen ve8sel containiny 

' Anglo-Saxon silver pennies rar^'ng in date from 871- 

^Jf~A.D. Of these. 3 were of Alfred the Great. 217 of~) 
Edward I., 393 of Athclstan, 195 of Edmund I., a few of ( 
Sitric and of Anlaf, kings of Northumbria, 4 of archbishop J 
I'legmund of Canterbury, etc A bronze fibula of Marinus / 
II- (942-6), found buried with the treasure, would seem to \ 
fix the date of the bur>'in); of it to the time of that Pojie.'^^ 
The treasure, now in thejj useo delle Term e, was g^ro^blz 
concealed by a papal official^ J^iving in the palace of Johij_ 
VII. duri ng th e tiroeji'hcn Al ber lc, arince^of Uic Romans, 
was at war with Hugo, king of Italy. 

Forty years before llie discovery just mentioned, another 
very lai^e number of Peters Ptnce had been found. This 
collection illustrates the subsequent history of the Rotaf 
penny, as the former does that of its origin. When the old 
campanile of St. Paul'^i, outside the zualh, watt destroyed tn 
t $43, there was discovered a hoard of over a thousan d silver 
denarii belonging to a period from the close of the tenth 
century to the middle of the eleventh. In it were sixty 
different kinds of coins, coming from seventy-two minis in 
Italy, France, England, Germany. Burgundy, Holland,! 

Guillaumt If Conqu&aiil, Mafiltc. rarii. 1S99. A scrap of Ang1i>> 
fMtxon law. whn<m ;tboui 107;, nod quoted by Libermnon in a note on 
" Peter's Pence aboui 1 1 64 " {£/»jf . //w/. Rev.,vi.\. 74s), ordains ; **Lcl 
Rotne-scoi be given on St. H«er^ Ffttival after nudsummer before noon. 
If anybody neglect il l«( him p.-iy sixty »hillin|;i and ^ive i)ie Roman 
penny iwelvefold." Tins law, ihoiii[t) intcretiting, niu scetningly only 
a "note of a local cuMom for praclicil f3%<." Incidentall y it iwiy be_^ 

oh»fnieii t^ai Uhgrnana p*™*' tbw "Mn fin''*'if "■"" aoocjcvaa. 

»r.ttA iiwdaf »^ifi w«in« of RonwwM i^*" Tttltftf "" '" R^nw " 

7*., p. ?47- 

' Murray"* Haitd-iook for Rgme, pp. 65, 66. 

VOL. ir. 31 
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Flanders, and Hungary. Some hundred of them were 
Anglo-Saxon thirty-three of which dated from the reign ol 
St. Edward the Confessor, while the rest were of earliei 
kings.' 

The first people, then, to pay the Rome-feoh were the 
English, and they were, moreover, the only people who 
paid it in the ninth century, and, possibly, even in the first 
part of the tenth century. Then it was gradually intro- 
duced into other countries, and the following century saw 
it paid by all the kingdoms of Western Christendom. 

The earliest extant laws treating of the Pttresptnny date, 

as has been said, from the time of Edward the Elder (921) ; 

but their preamble shows that earlier regulations on this 

subject had been issued. In process of time a fixed sum 

was sent, which from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 

century, when its payment was stopped, amounted to 

about 48,000 denarii, or, as it is expressed in the Libet 

Censuum^ " three hundred marks ^ less one." 

The affair Not long before he died Benedict had to take action or 

trade, 8s8, a matter with which his successor had also to deal, Vy^ 

have spoken above* of a count Boso. Another Boso 

(probably his son) a Lombard noble, had married a certair 

Ingeltrude. She proved to be a very dissolute woman, lef 

' Cf. C. di S. Qoiniino, Monete del X. e delP XI. see. scorperU nr 

1843. 
■' Ed. Fabre, p. 326. 

^ The mark sterling was equivalent to 13 solidi, 4 denarii, and thi 
sol id us to 12 denarii, (■.«. the mark corresponded to 160 denarii. Oi 
this whole subject see especially I^un tesoro di monete Anglo-Sassoni 
disserl., dal G. B. de Rossi, Roma, 1884, where a full catalogue of th< 
coins is given ; an article. The Denarius S. Petri, by O. Jensen, in thi 
Transactions of the Royal Hist. Society for 1901 ; Fabre, ^tude sur I 
Uber Censuum, p. 129 fT., Paris, 1892 ; T/ie Jiuirn and Excavations o 
Ancient Rome, by Lanciani, p, 332 AT. The Histoire du denier de S 
Pierre, by Dumax, Paris, 1867, is chiefly concerned with its rccen 
history. 

* Pg. 314. 
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her husband, and led a scandalous life in various parts of'^ 
I'rance. After Boso had to no purpose endeavoured to 
induce her to return to him, he begged Pope Benedict to 
help htm. As we learn from a letter ' of Pope \tcholiis to 
the bishops of the kingdom of Louis the German, Benedict„ 
niade_str,eimous eflbris, by writing to the emperor, to 
bislipps and to prince^, to^ ind uce them to cause the 
runaway to rcturn^tq Jicr law ful h.usbsuul- Owing to t he 
protcctioa afforded the adulteress by Lolhairt; H., himself 

2ii.jdiiU?JHtil^i^^?-^*^""''*'"^ ""'' Nicliolas effected any- 
thing- After the latter PontifT had in vain directed various 
letters to the different parties concerned, he listened to the 
request of several bishops that sentence of cxcoirmunication 
should be pronounced against her. Accordingly, by his 
orders, a council was heldat Mijan (r,.86o), and Ingcltrude 
was excommuilicated. But despite many other" letters in 
Boso's behalf written by Nicholas, despite of his enlisting 
the support* of Charles the Bald, against her protector, 
Lothairc, despite the conflrmation of the sentence of 
excommunication, pronounced against her, at the councils 
of Rome (86.1) and Attigny <S6j). Ingcltrude continued to 
do as she pleased with impunity. The last event that wc 
Icnow of in connection with this lady took place soon af^cr 
the holding of the council of .Attigny. Atjhis council 
Af-ieniuSi^he legate of Pope Nicholas, besides dealinj; with 
the case of the divorce of Lothaire, liad ren ewed, as we 
havejusL - lil, the LXtonimunicilinii .:_ 1 us ther. After th ^ 



• Ep. isSi*P- Z'- i". t ii9.dwcdan;J62^ (7. Ep. 65 (an. 864). 
" Epp. 6,7, 65. 150. 

* Cf. the Cafitula of Charles ihe Bald, November 3, S63 (ap. 
BofClivs, ii. IS9X which iliow thai Charles fonrarded (he Pope's Icitcra 
to l.oihaiie And would nol communicate with htm lest he <;hould have 
shared the excommunication <rf Iog«Uiiide by proteciing her. " Et qui 
gnvamar nostril, limemuii alienis eitam comtnunicare pecraiis com- 
municaDdo cxcommunic&ii*.* 
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council he w as .met b^^higeltrude at. Wp'*'"'^ ^he swore 
before him to amend her lifeL_and to go with him to Roin.e 
to get reconciled to the Church. But to give up her evil 
courses was too much for her. When near Augsburg shj 
took to flight, and fades from our view covered" with the 
legate's excommunication.' 

This persistent effort of two popes, in the interests oi 
Christian morality, to check a great cause of scandal in 
high places, though important it itself, was put into the 
shade by the far more serious struggle which had to be 
waged, in the same vital interest, in the case of King 
Lothaire in the days of Nicholas I., and with which this 
struggle was to a large extent contemporaneous. To 
the bold resistance, which with moral weapons alone 
the medieval popes made against the base passions of 
sovereigns, backed by all the material resources of their 
kingdoms, is due the position of woman in modern Europe, 
But for their unflinching firmness, monogamy, understood 
in its strictest sense, at once the glory and strength of 
Western civilisation, would have been destroyed ; and 
woman would have been in the West, what she is to-day 
in the East, the slave or the plaything of man. 

Churdi What is recorded of Benedict's work in connection with 

uork. 

' Cf. Regino in Chron., ad an. 866, where the oaih that she took 
before Arsenius is given. An undated letter of Nicholas to Hincmai 
(ap. P- I.., 1. 119. Ep- 145. P- 1135) says that he (the Pope) has been 
asked by Charles the Bald, what is to be done with those who hold 
iniercour^e wiih people who communicate with Ingeltrude, "a woman 
often excommunicated. ' Nicholas decides thai he wishes those to bt 
absolved who have so acted from necessity or ignorance; bm noi 
those who have acted wjih set purpose. The letter of Arseniyi'" to all 
the bishops of tiaul, Germany, and Neusiria,' ordering them to prociaini 
the excomiiiunicaiion of Ingeltrude in all their churches, may be read 
ap. Labbe, viii. 439. 

In the last year of his life (March 7,867), Nicholas writes 10 beg 
Louis the German, to compel Ingeltrude to return to her husband 
Ep. 150, p. 1 1 50. 
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the various churches of Rome hag reference, for the most 
part, to gifts to them of ecclesiastical vestments or furniture. 
Among these presents there is frequent mention of an 
ivaitgtiium * of pure silver or gold, as the case may be. It 
is by no means clear whether these evangelia arc copies of 
the litiirgtcal gospels bound with ornamental plates of 
precious metal, or whether they are those symbols of the 
four Evangelists which " used formerly lo be kissed by the 
faithful, who declared by this act ... . that they accepted 
all that was written by the four Evangelists."' He also 
becomingly replaced the precious binding of the volume, 
containing the epistles of St. Paul and of the other apostles 
and the lessons of the Prophets, which was used by the 
subdeacons at the stations, and. moreover, added to it the 
Greek and Latin lessons which were wont to be read on 
Holy Saturday and on the eve of Pentecost. He became 
acquainted with the nced<t of the different churches by his 
pious custom of visiting them in turn, " singing heavenly 
hymns," to pray for the flock entrusted to his care ; for we 
are told* that he relied "on the divine intuition {supemo 
t'ntuifu) of the saints." 

Following in the fooLstcps of his predecessor, his first 
care was to help to make good tlie damage done to the 
tombs and churches of the apostles by the Saracens. With 
plates of silver be redecorated the " sepulchre of St. Paul 
which had been destroyed by the Saracens," * and gave a 
" cover of pure gold to the Micum, or upper cataract of the 
confession (of St. Pcler^ ; that is, of course, the little orifice 
in the floor, t he ' fenestrella ' or little window of St. 
f^Fppnryjif Tfit)rs,"»thTX>ugh whJch a glimpse could at one, 



' i. P., nn, XXV,, Jtxix. * Barnes, /. c, p. 370. 

> In a MS. of the L. P., dted by Duchetne. ii. p- U7 n, 

• iL /'., n. xxii. 

* Barnes, Si. Nttr in R<mt, p. 303, following the L. P., a. xwi. 
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time be obtained of the actual sarcophagus of the Apostle, 
He presented to his basilica a large silver candelabrum 
{/arum cantarum a/yen/aw), to replace the one "formerly 
carried off by the Saracens." * It was arranged to carry 
both lamps and candles, and was placed near the lectorium. 
He also re-roofed a large portion of the basilica, and 
especially that portion of it " which is over his body." * 

Another interesting renovation effected by him was that 
of the seven stational crosses, viz., the^sijver_crps§es which 
were carried in front of the solcinn_proc«sions to the. 
different stations^, and were very likely the same as those 
carried before the exarchs or emperors when they visited 
Rome. In the very earliest of the Ordines Romani* there 
is mention, in connection with the stations, of those " who 
carry the crosses," and in ordJnes ^ th e nin th c entury it Js 
expressly stated that the processions to the stati on^ ajq to 
be headed by the seven a"qs§S3.*. When in the twelfth 
century the number of the regions was increased to twelve, 
the number of the stational crosses was also brought up to 
the same figure. They appear to have been usually kept 
in the Church of S. Anastasia.. 
The Tiber One of the one hundred and thirty-two great floods of 
the Tiber, which in historic times have spread their slime 
over the city of Rome, devastated it and the surrounding 
country at the beginning of Benedict's reign.* There is no 
need to describe this inundation, because its course was 
much the same as that of its predecessors, and its _details 

' L. P., n. XXXV. 

^ Another indication (hat there was not at the time any idea in Rome 
that the body of St. Peter had been touched by the infidels. 

' /.. P., n. xxviii. * Grisar, Analecta^ p. rig. 

'• " Primitua enim procedunt cruces VII. cum silentio el veniunt ad 
ecclesiamubi static denuntiata fueril." Orrfo, cited by Duchesne, Z. P.. 
ii. 150- 

" L. P., n. xxiii., and p. 1 49. 
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in the Li^er PontifinUis arc consequently much the Kime 
as those already givcti there in describing theia' But no 
doubt it added to the amount of restonttion which the 
Pope was called upon to perform. 

Wc may fittingly close our account of Benedict byi><T«e< 
recording his decree regardiog the burials of hi* clergy. „i«iv^^ 
He laid down that on the death of a bishop, priest, orJud^o* 
deacon, the Pope, with all his clergy, was to assist at his'^'^"*" 
burial and in commending his soul to God, — a decree 
which, his biographer says. Benedict was as ready to fulfil 
himself as to make, and a decree which his great successor, 
who imitated the good deeds of his predecessor in this as 
in other respects, was also himself careful to execute. 

Benedict was buried in front of the principal gate* oft)e>iii(rf| 
the basilica of SL Peter, probably on April IS, the ^a.y Apnwi'. 
after his death. "-* 

His epitaph, alluding to the place of his burial, while 
setting forth that outside the doors of the church, in a 
cold, quiet spot, fit for tears, is the tomb of Benedict, 
unworthy to be associated with the saints, ran thus: — 

"Quisquit hue propcras Chrislum pro crimine poscens, 
Qiuun lacTimis dignus sit, rogo, di»ce locus. 
Hue ),'elida pncsul Benedictus membrj quicte 
Teniiis en cUudil cjuu.- s'tbi rcddat humus. 
Quod(iue fgrcs Iccius servat sub tcgmine uii 
Indignum sanxii tc sociare t>iis."* 

Although Benedict reigned so short a time, a coRlpara- coint. 
tivcly laigc number of his coins arc extant ; almost as large 
a number as of any I'ope up to the days of John XXII. 
(I3i6-13M)* '^t '^^st five denarii of this Pope are known. 

' Cf- vol. i., pi. ii., p. 146 of thit work, snd Lancittni, TAe Dtalwut. of 
Rome, 1 39. and his Kutiu ami Eseat's. of Rome, p. 10 f. 

' " Ante fores basiliCic" L. P. \uBt gives Ajwil 7 as th« (Ule of his 
death. 

>£./».. ill so. 
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All of them bear on the obverse the names of Benedtt 
Papa and S. Peter. On the reverse, three of them bes 
the name of Louis, with the addition of Pius, or Im| 
{imperator), or both. But two bear on the reverse th 
words' " Hiotharius Imp. Pius." These last-men tione 
coins furnish one of the conclusive arguments against th 
pontificate of a Pope Joan. As Leo IV. died on July i; 
85s, and the emperor Lothaire on September 28. 855, am 

1 :" as the coin shows Benedict and Lothaire, Pope am 

emperor, alive together, it cannot be that a Pope Joan 

, vi or any other Pope, had, as pretended, a reign of over twi 

years between Leo IV. and Benedict III.' 

V ' Cinagli, p. 4 ; Promis, p. 62 f. . 

, . ■' - We would refer (hose who may be curious in the matter of thi 

' female Pope ' to Doellinger's Papsl-Fabeln, of which both an Englisl 
and a French translation exist. As to the origin of the fable, ther 
are as as maoy theories as writers on the subject. According ti 
Hergenroether (Hitt. dt Piglise, lii. 196) the most probable origin 
the fable is to be (raced to the action of John Vlll. towards Photiu 
and the Greeks. His policy of conciliation was blamed by some, am 
regarded as the 'weakness of a woman.' Whereas Photius, whi 
profited by John's mildness, takes care frequently {De Spir. Sanct. 
c. 89) to describe him as 'manly.' But Lap6tre {Le Pape Jean VIII 
append.) will not allow that John VIII. has even so remote a connectioj 
with the story of Pope Joan. We have no hesitation in saying tha 
he makes his contention good. The reader may also consult on thi 
subject Mile/s Hist, of the Papal Stales, i. 475 f. ; Gregorovius, Rome 
iii. Ill f 
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Abingdon, Monastery of, 83 f, 
Achniim, 40 n. 
Actard, 292, 297. 
Adathard, 47. 
Adalramm, 165. 
Adelbert. 248. 
Ado, 230. 
Adoption ism, 6q, 
Adrebald, ao6. 
Agndlus. 98, jo3. 
Agobard, 187, 196 if. 
Alcuin,2,9, f4, i5, 24,32,316. 
Aldric, S., 225. 
Alfrtd, King, 278, 318. 
All Saints, Feasl of, 230 f. 
Amalarius, 229. 
Amalfi, 267. 
Ameria, 270. 
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Marcellus, 280, 310. 
Anastasius, the Librarian, 282. 
Angilbert, i, 11 f. 
Annates Vet. f'ranCy J n. 
Anointing of Sovereigns, 37 n. 
Ansgar, S., 145, '77- 219- 
Apostolicus, 278. 
Aqua Trajana, 217; Marcia, 

255 ; Jobia, 255. 
Aqueducts, 155, 
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Arcus Latronis, 302. 

Arezzo, 275. 

Arno, 16-18, 25. 

Arsenius of Horta, 281, 309, 

323 f- 
Asser, 278. 
Assumption of the B. V. M„ 

301. 303- 
Astronomer, The, 1 1 1. 

Avars, 14, 17 f. 

Bari, 215. 

Basil I., 52. 

Basilisk, 303. 

Bavaria, 16. 

Benedict III., 286, 298, 300, 

308-329. 
Benedict, Canon, 302. 
Benedict, brother of Sergius II., 

238. 
Bene ven turn, 243. 
Bernard, son of Pippin, 91, 93, 

97. "4. '34- 
Bernard, Uuke, 194. 
Biorn, King, 219. 
Bishops, Election of, 295. 
Bonus, Duke, 223. 
Books sought in Kome, 317. 
Boso, a Lombard noble, 322. 
Boso, Count, 314, 
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Borgo, 275. 
Bremen, zao. 
Bulls, Papal, 231. 
Burgh, the Saxon, 147. 

C^SARtUS, 267. 
Campulus, 19. 
Catacombs, 149. 
Cavallini, Pietro, 275. 
Cecily, Si., Relics of, 150 ff. 
Cenomanensium, Actus Epp-, 

226. 
Centula, i, 51 n. 
Centumcellfe, 95, 215, 371. 
Cenuif, 75, 82. 
Ceolnoth, 278. 
Chair, S. Peter's, 105. 
Chant, Roman, 229, 305. 
Chanson de geste, A, 251. 
Charlemagne, i, 11 f., 17, 24 f., 

3a, 33f- 58 f-. 71 f-, 93- 
Charles the Bald, 193 ff., 207, 

247, 292 AXi^ passim 
Charles. King, 37, 59, 61. 

Charles, King of Provence, 

313 f. 

Christophorus, 69, 
Churches : 

S. Apollinaris in Classe, 98. 

S. Cjesarioin Palatio, 3. 

S. Cecily in Trastevere, 125, 

151- 

S. George in Velabro, 20. 
S. Lorenzo in Lucina, 21. 
S- Lucia in Orfea (Seici), 301. 
S, Maria-in-Domnica, 123. 
S. Mark, 189. 
SS. Martin and Sylvester, 

236. 238. 
S. Peter, 23, 29. 34, 104 ff., 

218. 
S. Prassede, 124, 143, 150, 
SS. Qualuor Coronati, a6o, 

304, 3"- 
S. Sabina, 161. 
S- Spirito in Sassia, 27. 
S. Stefano Rotondo, 22. 



Churches — eontinued : 

S. Susanna, 7, 107. 

S. Valentine, 2 1 . 
Church and State, Union 

40 n. 
Civita Vecchia, 215, 271. 
Clement VIIL, 272. 
Coins, English, Discovery of, 

Rome, 3»i ff, 
Colmar, 197, 226. 
Compiegne, Diets of, 195, 20 
Concordat of 824, 57, 163 f. 
Confession of S. Peter, 273, 3; 
Consecration, Papal, lao. 
Consiliarius, papa! official, 19 
Constantine, 15. 
Constantine VI., 86. 
Convoyon, (St.), 296. 
Corbey, 135. 

Coronation of Rulers, 3 7 n., 2 ; 
Corsica, 269. 
Councils : 

Aix-la-Chapelle (809), 62, ( 

Attigny (86s), 323- 

Bee cane eld, 74. 

Clovesho, 74, 78, 

Constantinople, (854), u 
(869), 298. 

Mayence, 50. 

Milan (c. 860), 323, 

Paris (849), 297. 

Rome (826), 174; {84 
241; (853), 280; (86 

323- 

Soissons (866), 289. 

Troyes (867), 29 1. 
Crete, 5 n. 
Crosses, Stationary, 22. 

Danes, Conversion of, 1 44 R 
Daniel, 300. 
David Nicetas, 297. 
Deaconesses, 27, 
Decretals, False, 228. 
Defender of the Church, 11. 
Dionysius of Agrapha, 214. 
Diploma, ' Ego Ludovicus,' i ; 
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Dol, Z97. 

Domusculta of Galena, 217. 

Drogo of Metz, 239 ff- 

Eadbert, 75. 

Eanbald, 73- 

Eardulf, 70. 

East and Rome, 84 ff., 139 ff., 

317 f. 
Eastern Empire, 5, 84, 
Ebbo. 144, 204, 243, 246 ff., 

=.85. 
Egilo of Sens, 389. 
Ego Ludovicus, diploma, 127 ff. 
Eider, The, 145. 
Election of Bishops, 295. 
Election Decrees, Papal, 11. 
Eleutherius, 281. 
Emperors, Coronation of, 37 n., 

275- 
Empire, Christian, 39 ff. 

Empire, Partition of, 123. 

Empire, Western, causes of its 

revival, 38 ff. 

England and Rome, 70 ff., 278, 

319 
Erasmus, S., 22. 
Eric, duke of t'riuH, 14. 
Ermengard, 135. 
Ermoldus, III. 
Ethelheard, 74 ff. 
Ethelwulf, 318. 
Eugtnius 11., 156-183. 
Eusebius, quoted, 39. 
Evangelia, 325. 

Farfa, 120, 136, 192. 

Ferrieres, 316. 

Filioque Controversy, 61 ff. 

Florus, 211. 

Folcaricus, 293. 

Fontenay, 209. 

Forlona, 203. 

Fortunatus of Grado, 69, 172. 

Franks, Decay of, 188, 313. 

Friuli, 14. 



Fulda, 146. 

Fulda, Annals of, 234. 

Gaeta, 267. 

Gall (St.), Monk of, lo, 32 n. 

George, archbishop of Ravenna, 

307 ff. 
George, duke of Emilia, 283. 
Ghost, Holy, Procession of, 

62 ff. 
Giotto, 275. 
Gozbald, Abbot, 224. 
Grado, 69, 221, 254. 
Gratian, 283, 300, 310. 
Gratiosus, 210. 
Greek in Latin services, 325. 
Greek rite in Rome, 143, 
Gregoriopolis, 215, 
Gregorovius, quoted, 72. 
Gregory I. (St.), 218. 
Gregory IV., 187-231, 278. 
Gregory Asbestas, 298, 317. 
Guelf, 11J3. 

Hadmian I., 13, 19, 170. 
Hadrian II., 292, 
Hamburg, 219. 
Harald, 177, 

Haroun-al-Raschid, 40, 62. 
Herard, 287. 
Hilduin, 181. 
Hincmar of Rheims, 234, 247, 

285. 
Holy Ghost, Procession of the, 

62 ff 
Homily of Leo IV. (?), 304. 
Honoratus, 305. 
Horta, 270. 
Hubert, 314. 

IcoNOCLASM, 139, 166 ff. , 

212 ff. 

Ignatius, St., 297, 317. 

Ingeitrude, 322. 

Ingoald, 192. 
i Irene, 45, 58. 
, Istria, Diocese of, 222. 
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Italy, Hellenic influence in, 143. 
IvoofChartres, 258. 

Jerusalem and Charlemagne, 

62. 
Joan, 307, 328. 
John IX., 121. 
John XXII., 327. 
John, Archbishop of Ravenna, 

283. 
John, archcantor, 305. 
John, doge of Venice, 69. 
John, Neapolitan deacon, 323. 
John of Grade, 69. 
John, rival of Sei^ius II,, 336. 
Judith, 193 ff. 

K.EVS of St Peter, 142. 
Kings, Anointing of, 37 n. 

Lateran, basihca, 256; palace, 

15. "73- 
Laudes, The, 36 n. 
La;;arus, 298, 318, 
Learning in Italy, 175. 
Leo III., i-i 10. 
Leo IV., 258-308. 
Leo v., emperor, 139, 142. 
Leo X., 269. 
Leonine City, 263 ff. 
Leopolis, 271. 
Liber Pontificalis, 242, 307. 
Liber Synodicus, 139 n. 
Lichfield, 75 ff. 
Litany, the Caroiingian, 36 n. 
Litany, the greater, zo, 38. 
Litany, the lesser, 100. 
Longinus, 59. 
Lorch, See of, 176. 
Lorraine, 313. 
Lorsch, Annals of, 30. 
Lothairc II., 313, 314, 323. 
Lothaire, emperor, 133 ff,, 162, 

193. 205. 239. 313- 
Louis I., emperor, 93, 112 f., 

168 f., 193, 202 ff., 207. 
Louis II., 52, 239 ff., 275. 



I Louis IIL, the Blind, 257. 
Louis the German, 195. 
Lupus of Ferrieres, 3 1 6 f, 

Mancos, a, 77 n, 

Marinus IL, 331. 

Martin, S., 259, 305. 

Martin, archbishop of Ravenn 

98. 
Mass, 100. 
Matroneum, 153. 
Matrimony, Christian, defende 

by popes, 334. 
Maxentius, sai. 
Mayence, 28. 

Methodius, patriarch, 213. 
Metz, school of chant, 239. 
Michael I., 88. 
Michael IL, 143, 166, 212. 
Michael III., 212. 
Moissac, Chronicle of, 7 n, 
Moravia, Christianity in, 175 f 
Mosaics of Leo IIL, 14 f. 
Music, 229, 305, 



Naples, 267. 

Nicephorus, 45, 58, 69, 87. 

Nicephorus, patriarch, 87, 91 

139. '67- 
Nicholas L, 286 ff., 299, 323. 
Nimeguen, 71 ; diet of, 195. 
Nithard, 94, 187. 
Nobles, Power of, in Rome, n 

157 ff., 185, 237. 
Nomenium, 28 
Nomenoius, 295 ff. 
Northmen, The, 40, 95, 
Northumbria, 71. 

Oath taken by the Pope, 164 
Olivola Castello, 69. 

Ordeals, 179. 

Ordo Palatinus, 285, 

Ordo Romanus XL, 302, 326. 

Orthodoxy, Feast of, 212. 

Ostia, 216, 268. 
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Paluum, 80, 118. 166. sgS- 

Pannonin, 14. 

Paris. Assembly of (8a5), tog. 

Paschal 1., i»i-iS5. »73- 

PaschoJ, 19 f., 31- 

Patricias, 34- 

Patrimonies of ihft Roman 

Church, 93. 
Paul th<^ deacon. Continualion 

of hislorj' of. 136, 164. 

Peier(St.). 14. '3. »5'. »7j- 
Pcter, bishop of SpoIclO, 186. 
Peter's Pence, 319 f- 
Pholius, 298. 

Pippin, King, IS. 58. 6'. 5J '■ 
I'lppin, kinu of Aquilainc, 194 

f., ao6. 
Pota, See of, 70. 
Popes, changing of their names, 

Popes, lo llje present at clerical 
funerals, 327. 

Pope, his territory, 4 ; position 
in feudal Europe, ja; cn- 
thronisalion of, 184; elec- 
tion of, 185, 191. 

Ponus, 369. 

Presbiteria, 8. 

Primicerius, papal cfiicial, 19. 

Procession of the Holy Ghost, 
61 IT. 

P&cudo-Liutprand, 233. 

QuiKRCV, 59- 

RaDELchis. aij, 343- 
Raphael, 169. 
Ralrani, 68. 
Ravenna. 98. 283. 
Reatc, 395. 
Regino, 395. 
Rcmigiua. J87. 

Rhahanus Maurus 146, as*. 
316. 

Rheims, 59, 144- 

Riquier, St., 1 . 

Rjobigalia, 10 



Rome, 4, 101 C 
Romescot, 319. 
Rothfield, 309. 
Rudolf. 334. 



Sabbatine Aqueduct, 217. 
Saccellarius, pafial official, «9- 
Saliburg. 16, 165. 
Sancu Sanctorum, i S- 
SandaW of our Lord, 1 19. 
Saracens, 92. 96, »o6, ti4, a48 

ff., 167- 
Sacacincsco, 334. 
Scandinavia, Christianity in, 

177. 
Schola Anglorum, jao. 
Schola Caniorum, sjs, 156. 
SchoUe, 11, i47t UOi t$o, 166, 

J20. 

Senioi, papal official. 19. 
Scrgius 11.. ajj-^sS. 
Sergiu* III.. 257. 
Sicititrs, The two, 114- 

Sicily, 5 "-. 2t4- 

Siconuir. 215, 243. 

Sienna, 275. 

Silvrtier, 301. 

Simeon of Durham. 71 n. 

Smaragdus, 66. 

Soissons, 387. 

St. Maurice. 59. 

SlL-phcn and Silvester, SS., as. 

Stephen (IV.) V,.iii-iai. 

Strabo. Walafrid, too. 

Slylian, 29S. 

Subiaco, 374. 

Supcritia, The, 300. 

Sweden. 219. 



TaRASIUn patriarch, 84- 

Theganus m. 

Theodora, 212. 

Theodore, nomencUitor, 1 34. 

(37, 163. .. „ , 

Theodore, the Studile. 85 C. 
140 ff., 166. 
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Tiber, Flood of, 326. 
Tours, 295. 

Valentine, 183-187, 
Vendopera (Villa), 1 1 7. 
Verdun, Treaty of, 210 f. 
Venerius, 221, 254. 
Venice, 4. 



Welf, 193. 

William of Malmesbu 
Winichis, 23. 
Worms, 197, 
Wulfad, 285. 
Wulfred, 73 "■< 74. 75 

Zeno, 38, 
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